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Arr. I.— Tne Marriage or Near Kin. 


The Marriage of Near Kin, Considered with Respect to the 
Laws of Nations, the Results of Experience and the Teach- 
ings of Biology. By AtFrED Henry Hutu. London: 
1875. | 


tes are no questions of more paramount importance to the 

biologist or the legislator than those which are connected 
with marriage, and there are few in connexion with which more 
fallacious impressions are credulously entertained, or more habi- 
tually acted upon. That marriage laws are in the present condi- 
tion of mankind a furtherance of morality, and an aid to 
prosperous social well-being, may be admitted; but in order 
that these laws may be of service to the community in relation 
to which they are enacted, they must be excellent laws, excellent 
in that they are suited to the condition of mankind, and abreast 
of the classified experiences, or science of the times. Unexcellent 
laws are defective in that they conform to stupid prejudices and 
‘ heterogeneous experiences ; they are the props of a privileged 
class, a privileged institution, or a privileged opinion, and fight 
against the broad, free truth. 

For a long time the whole of the questions connected with 
marriage were looked upon as sacred. That circumstance may 
account for the backward condition of that important branch of bio- 
logical science. There never wasa more terrible bar to the rational 
advancement of any science than that seeming title to honour— 
“sacredness.” Dr. Johnson said that there was one argument 
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for primogeniture, and that was that it only made one fool in a: 
family ; and hewas right, for the child most favoured by fortune was 
generally the least favoured by education, and so it has been with 
sacred subjects. They were generally the most important, yet 
secured the least attention. Because God had to do with them, it 
seemed that man refused to have anything to do with them. So it 
came about that the many important questions in connexion with 


’ marriage, which required careful investigation and scientific 


study, were left unanswered. Marriage was a sacred matter, it 
was a sacrament—it was a question for ecclesiastics and of Church 
policy, and it is only in very recent times that the subject has 
met with anything like thorough investigation and adequate treat- 
ment. Even now, however, very much remains to be done. In 
the meantime, persons who have long histories of disease in their 
families are allowed to unite themselves and continue these ter- 
rible heirlooms down into another haggard generation, while others 
whose health tendencies give no reason to anticipate a propaga- 
tion of posthumous disease, are prevented in some cases by the 
law, in others by the strong influence of public opinion, from 
entering upon a marriage which might be of benefit to both. 
One remarkable aspect of this question of marriage may be 
noted in relation to the ethics of marriage. The very phrase 
“ethics of marriage” would sound strange in some ears. To 
many marriage seems morality, and under the cover of this con- 
ception, and that delicate reticence which excludes all such 
subjects from the scope of conversation, the most terrible immo- 
rality has been practised, an immorality which has resulted 
in the propagation of pauperism in countries which are over- 
burdened with feeble populations, and an immorality which has 
not unfrequently resulted in the physical and mental enfeeble- 
ment of the parties to this sacred bargain, which was no better 
than inordinate lust under a thin veneer of morality—and some- 
times even in the insanity of those who seemed to think that 
marriage annulled all obligations of continency, and repealed all 
laws of moderation. It is true that the Church had some ideas 
of moderation, and prescribed certain fasts in relation to sexual 
congress, as well as in relation to the indulgence of the other 
appetites. But these rules were founded upon obscure doctrines, 
and not upon scientific truths, and the decadence of the power 
of the Church left men without any rule of conduct in this 
matter, to the detriment of morality and the loss of the honour 
and dignity which belonged to the institution of marriage. It 
had been an important rite in the religion of morality ; it became 
a rite in the religion of superstition ; and subsequently it lost all 
significance as a rite, and became a sort of legalized concubinage. 
So much then for the morality of marriage. Much might also be 
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said as to the honesty of those who, under the excuse of chaste 
intercourse, undertook responsibilities which they were unable to 
cischarge, and who had not probity sufficient to withstand the 
temptations of lust, in prospect of the evident ‘burden which 
their children must inevitably be upon their more able and 
possibly less fecund neighbours. 

These things, which are palpable to any honest inquirer, for a 
long time escaped observation altogether, and some deplorable 
results were the consequence of the immoralities of marriage. 
Now, however, it has come to be understood by a few that there 
are strict ethical laws applicable to the relation of married 
persons ; that the contravention of these bring with it the punish- 
ment of disease, and that the sins of parents are visited not 
upon themselves only, but upon their children for centuries. 
But in relation to no question has this idea of sacredness been 
so fatal to fair inquiry and honest reasoning as in relation to the 
whole subject of consanguineous marriages. To some extent, 
without doubt, the obscurity which so long prevailed in con- 
nexion with the real physiological laws of the marriage of those 
who were near of kin, was due to the ascetic influence of the 
Church of Rome. Marriage was not encouraged by the Church. 
Very early, celibacy was imposed upon the clergy, and one of the 
Fathers said, that while it was marriage that peopled the earth, 
it was virginity that peopled heaven. It was all along the policy 
of the Church to discourage marriage, and to throw obstacles in 
the way of those who were likely to contract ties which might 
attach them to this earth, and prevent the strong grappling irons 
of the soul from laying hold of heaven. In its way, asceticism was 
the most excellent of follies. It had for its foundation foolishness 
and magnificent self-abnegation. Notwithstanding the grand pro- 
test of the ascetics against the world and the flesh, a protest which 
has its prototype in every struggling human soul—notwithstand- 
ing the splendid spiritual generosity of those who in their lavish 
religion gave up the world with all its beauties and all its excellence 
—notwithstanding the heroism of this grand martyrdom of spirit 
—like everything else which is leavened with folly, the results were 
in most instances pitiable. From enthusiasm, religion passed 
into frenzy. The firmness of the man passed into the dirty 
obstinacy of the hermit, whose very pains became to him a 
vile luxury. They had failed to perceive that asceticism is 
valueless in itself, and is valuable only on account of its effect 
upon character. A man who has been saved from poisoning by 
an emetic substance, will die if he adopts the emetic substance 
as a food. And that was what these ascetics did. But the 
result of this widespread asceticism, which was regarded by many 


as an end in itself, was curiously striking in relation to marriage. 
x 2 
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Even from the time of St. Paul the Church had favoured celibacy. 
It was regarded as not absolutely sinful to marry, but it was much 
more expedient to remain unmarried and virtuous. There was 
a very general impression that marriage interfered with complete 
devotion to the highest objects of human pursuit ; that it was a 
trouble to the flesh, and that although it was allowable to those 
whose strength of resistance was limited, it was inexpedient for 
the saintly. It was with these views that the Church made 
marriage most difficult. It prohibited it within all the degrees 
in which it could have been most readily accomplished, and it 
was owing to the imposition of these restrictions that the belief 
in the injuriousness of the marriage of relations arose, and has 
continued even down to the present time. Of course, the Church 
of Rome has not been the only propagandist of this curious 
creed. No creed is too ridiculous to have able exponents and 
devoted disciples. In relation to every belief which has existed 
for some time, there is always the argument of the toleration of 
our ancestors in its favour. That is not a great deal, it is true, 
but it is something. When we have no possibility of inquir:ng into 
a matter ourselves we must be dependent upon human testimony 
for our facts, and endeavour to discover the real worth of human 
veracity. When we have no means of testing the truth of a story, 
tradition may be admitted to have some weight. In relation, 
however, to this belief in the evils of marriage between persons 
near of kin we have had the means of testing the real value of 
the traditional belief. It is true the means at our disposal are 
not so excellent as they might have been. Sir John Lubbock 
did a real service to science when he proposed that certain ques- 
tions as to the marriage of relations should be added to the 
Census inquiries ; and although we do not know all the circum- 
stances which may have seemed to the Legislature to make the 
adoption of his suggestion inexpedient, we cannot but think that 
the House of Commons did a very serious injury to the practical 
sanitary science and possible legislation of the future by rejecting 
it. If there is any truth in the grave charges which are made 
against consanguineous marriages by all means let us know the 
truth ; and, if we are able, let us legislate to prevent the evils which 
accrue from them, and so do something more to earn the grati- 
tude of those who may come after us by leaving a legacy, not of 
the dear glory of war, which cripples the nation for a century, 
and burdens it in its decrepitude, but by leaving it a legacy of 
health, which is the title-deed to happiness. But even if we are 
unable to legislate, let the truth be known, and let it prescribe 
the laws for its own subjects, the wise and the prudent, and let 
it weed out, by a sort of high selection, the foolish and the fool- 
hardy. At least let this blinding of the eyes cease. At least let 
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this subject no longer shirk thorough observation in its aureole of 
sacredness, The nimbus of the truth is a more glorious decora- 
tion than any putrescent sheen of the worn-out sacredness of 
superstition. 

At last, we are glad to say, the subject has been most thoroughly 
inquired into, and the result is curiously different from what a 
very large number of persons would have been prepared to 
anticipate. The writer of the work before us has come to pre- 
cisely similar conclusions to those which were arrived at by a 
writer in this Review in 1863.* His work is of course much- 
more elaborate than that essay. He has undertaken a laborious 
and careful research into the innate horror of consanguineous 
marriages which was supposed to exist in the minds of all 
men; he has a copious and able chapter upon communities 
which have for long periods interbred among themselves. 
He is familiar with the literature of the results of in-and-in 
breeding on the lower animals—and in every respect he has 
performed the work of compilation with fairness, intelligence, 
and care ; but we cannot see, although his treatise is thoroughly 
exhaustive, that be has advanced upon the position which wastaken 
up by the writer of that essay. Still some such work as that 
which is before us was needed. A collection of all the book- 
evidence for and against the marriage of near relations cannot 
fail to be of use, and we cannot see that the labour of the compi- 
lation could well have fallen into juster or better hands. 

Now that we have all the evidence before us, we must con- 
fess to having a feeling of wonder that the fallacy could have 
been believed in so long and so persistently. But there is nothing 
so curious in the history of opinion as the very small amount of 
evidence, and the very spurious nature of such as there is, which 
will nourish a belief. ‘There are various arguments invariably 
advanced in favour of the opinion that the marriage of persons 
connected by blood is productive of serious evil to the offspring. 
Statistics of the boldest and most imaginative character were pro- 
duced to show that these marriages were productive of deaf- 
mutism, of physical malformations, of mental disease, and of feeble 
constitutions which became the prey of early death ; and further, 
that Nature had set her canon against close marriages by making 
such unions unproductive. It was interesting in one way, 
although pitiable in another, to see how men calling themselves 
scientific could accept such important propositions upon the re- 
presentations of the most untrustworthy statistics. The work 
before us contains the most satisfactory refutation of the theories 
of Bemis, Howe, Boudin, Devay, and others ; and we will in this 





* Westminster Review, No. XLVIL., July, 1863. 
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place content ourselves with a very short statement of arguments 
which have been advanced ip favour of this pernicious theory, and 
with an equally brief summary of the evidence adduced on the 
other side. Any long examination of this part of the subject is 
rendered unnecessary by the comprehensive nature of Mr. 
Huth’s book, by the essay which has already appeared in these 
pages, and by Mr. Darwin’s (junior) interesting essay which 
appeared in the July number of the Fortnightly Review.* 

To begin, it was asserted that there was a natural horror of 
unions between near relations. Even if this natural horror had 
existed, it would have been a weak argument against consangul- 
neous marriages, To give this argument weight, it would have 
been necessary to take for granted that the natural likings and 
the natural dislikings of men were good guides to, or from, a 
course of conduct. That this is an error, and an error incident 
to the belief that man was created in a perfect state and fell 
from it, instead of having been created in a very imperfect state, 
and having toiled to something more like perfection through in- 
numerable quarantine centuries—few who are familiar with 
the history of man, and the still larger history of life can doubt. 
The natural promptings of mankind are none of the best, and all 
that is good in him has been the result of slow achievement. 
The golden age is the flower, not the root of the centuries. Had 
there been a natural horror, therefore, it would not have proved 
that in support of which it was adduced. It would have been 





* Mr. Darwin (junior), in the essay referred to, shows considerable capacity 
for dealing with statistics in an intelligent and able way. Everybody can 
gather grapes, but few can make wine from them. It is true that some of the 
sources of Mr. Darwin’s facts are not so trustworthy as he seems to think, 
and we should be inclined to place less reliance upon the family statements in 
Burke’s “ Peerage” and “ Landed Gentry” than he does, seeing that in many 
cases the pride of the families would be a direct inducement to false state- 
ments and a suppressio veri which would vitiate the results. However, Mr. 
Darwin’s conclusions are on the whole confirmed, and we cannot doubt that 
generally they are coincident with facts. He finds “that as far as these meagre 
results go, no evil in the direction of deaf-mutism would appear to arise from 
first-cousin marriages.” ‘‘ Taking into account the uncertainty of my methods 
of finding the proportion of such marriages in the general population, the per- 
centage of such offspring in asylums is not greater than in the general popu- 
lation, to such an extent as to enable one to say positively that the marriage of 
first-cousins has any effect on the production of insanity or idiocy, although 
it might still be shown by more accurate methods of research that it is so.” 
‘The balance of fertility is therefore slightly on the side of cousins, but the 
small difference is probably due to chance.” ‘The comparison of the figures 
shows without much room for doubt, that the alleged infertility of con- 
sanguineous marriages, whether direct or indirect, cannot be substantiated. 
.... And it appears that both methods give some evidence of a slightly 
lowered vitality among the offspring of first-cousins.”—** Marriages between 
First-cousins in England, and their Effect.” 
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evidence of the education of the race, but the excellence or 
defect of the culture would still have been left undecided. As 
it was, however, it was not found that this natural horror really 
existed. True, it was doubtless felt by some men. It has some 
place in the sentiments of most of our countrymen at the present 
time, and to them it seems impossible that what exists in them 
does not also exist in every one else. There is a persistent mis- 
take of “the subjective” for “the objective.” Poets and lovers are 
utterly astonished when the birds sing, and the sun makes miles 
of laughter on the sea while their mood is sombre. So it is with . 
men and their opinions. The ignorant cannot understand how any- 
one can entertain a conception different from that which is in their 
heads, and so it is easy to conceive how men gave the moment of 
Catholicity and universality to their own horror of incest. But 
this horror had, as’ we pointed out, a very evident educational 
origin. The sentiment to which they ascribed universality was 
only the result of the Christian teaching of the Church of Rome. 
In some ways this residual sentiment of long generations of pro- 
hibition had been beneficial. The prohibition of marriages 
between very near relations, such as mothers and sons, fathers 
and daughters, and brothers and sisters, had been well-advised. 
In most instances marriages between young persons and old are 
fraught with evil consequences to the offspring, and are not likely 
—looking at it merely as a question of expediency—to be pro- 
ductive of lasting happiness to the contracting parties them- 
selves. Further, the marriages between brothers and sisters, if 
they had been allowed, would have been entered into too easily, 
would have been contracted too early, and the result of such 
unions would at first, at least, have been weak and puny children. 
Besides, there is no doubt that the chances of morbid inheritance 
would in such cases have been infinitely greater than in the case 
of the marriage of strangers in blood. But again, as marriage is 
to be a means to morality, it must not be forgotten that had the 
idea of possible sexual uses between its members been intro- 
duced into the family, even with the facility of the marriage tie 
there would have been greater facility for immoral intercourse, 
and the unsexual relations which exist between the members of 
a family at the present time—to the benefit both of the boys 
and the girls of a household—would have been changed into a 
more animal intercourse, which could not have been beneficial 
to any of those concerned.* 





* There are some sentences quoted from a book by a Catholic priest, in a 
recent paper in the Contemporary Review, on the Roman Catholic Marriage 
Laws, which may be worth quoting in note-connexion with the above. 
“There are sweet symbols of love—caresses and a thousand innocent endear- 
ments, recognised sacraments in the ritual of the family, which would be at 
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That these prohibitions of the Church were well advised we 
cannot doubt ; and although we think that the marriage laws 
might be altered in several important particulars, we would cer- 
tainly be unwilling to repeal the restrictions to marriages in the 
direct ascending or descending line, or between relations so closely 
connected as brother and sister, or uncle and nieée.* But the 
Church, with its invariabie policy of pressing its power too far, 
enacted a great many useless and, as we think, most baneful re- 
strictions. It was then these restrictions as to marriages between 
cousins, and even more distant relations, which were the foundation 

- of the sentiment so many writers have asserted to be innate and 
universal ; and it is this sentiment or prejudice which has been 
at the bottom of much of the marriage law legislation of Europe. 
It does not require much research to prove that this is a pre- 
judice, to prove that there is no universality in this sentiment, 
and our author has. in a very complete chapter upon this subject, 
collected an abundance of evidence upon this point. That in- 
cestuous marriages have been practised in many countries and 
for long periods—that they have been practised with the view of 
keeping families free from the contamination of the blood of 
other families, not only disproves the universality of the horror of 
such unions, which was said to exist, but it affords a strong pre- 
sumption that no evil results, in so far as the offspring were con- 
cerned, were the direct consequences of these unions, for other- 
wise we can scarcely imagine that they would have been tolerated 
in spite of the palpable fact of the degeneracy of the children. But 
the proof of the last-mentioned proposition rests upon much better 
evidence than that which is afforded by presumptions. 

We come then to the second objection to these marriages. It has 
been taken for granted for a very Jong time that these marriages 
were for the most part barren ; that when children were born to 
them, they were generally so weak that they either died in child- 
hood or, if they lived to mature years, they were very frequently 
either physically deformed or mentally defective. But indeed 
there was no disease or deformity the origin of which was in any 
way obscure, which was not ascribed to marriages of consanguinity. 





once transformed into sources of distrust, doubt, scruple, temptation, if homes 
were not hedged round with Nature’s vow of chastity, the moral instincts of 
mankind, and the prohibitions of law. Once admit the bare idea of marriage 
into the innocent delights of home, and the unrestricted intercourse of near 
relationship, and you transform a consecrated church into a menagerie of wild 
beasts, and thereby create a sad necessity for cages, iron bars, and watchful 
keepers. Ina word, the family circle would be broken up, and they of one 
house must consent. to learn the formality and submit to the isolation of 
strangers.”—Harper’s “ Peace Through the Truth,” vol. ii. p. 693. 

* See Hutn, p. 357. 
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Could these allegations have been proved much would have been 
done to establish the proposition that marriages between relations 
were harmful. It is astonishing, however, to find that the per 
sons who advanced these facts in aid of that proposition did not 
even understand the method of proof. It could scarcely be credited 
that many writers have accumulated statistics of cousin marriages 
and of the birth of deaf-mute, idiotical or malformed children, and 
have gone on to draw inferences from these. facts, without taking 
the trouble to ascertain the proportion of such consanguineous 
marriages to non-consanguineous marriages and the proportion of . 
early deaths in children born of marriages where the parents 
were, and where the parents were not, near of kin. The same ob- 
servation is true of their inquiry in relation to insanity and mal- 
formation as the result of these marriages. M. Boudin, it is true, 
did institute a more thorough statistical process, but even his re- 
sults are vitiated, as Mr. Huth points out, by the defective in- 
quiries and answers upon which he proceeds. The fact is, how- 
ever, that as far as statistics go, there isno case made out against 
cousin marriages. It is true that any inquiry into the relative 
numbers of marriages hetween strangers in blood and marriages 
between near relations, which must be made the foundation of 
any rational deduction, is most difficult to carry out. The defec- 
tive character of those which have been undertaken is shown by 
Mr. Huth, and the very great difficulty of accomplishing satisfac- 
tory deductions in relation to this subject is well illustrated by 
the trouble which has been taken by Mr. Darwin in connexion 
with the paper already alluded to. 

The diseases which have been placed to the account of these 
close marriages are found in some cases to be due to a variety of 
known causes, and while in other cases the causes are obscure, it 
is certainly fair to infer of these that they have no connexion 
with the relationship of the parents of the individual affected, as 
in no case has any one of the diseases most frequently referred 
to close marriages been conclusively traced to that circumstance 
as a cause ; but there is a tendency, wherever there is an occult 
matter to be explained, to ascribe it to some equally occult and 
inexplicable antecedent. Why close marriages should be dele- 
terious it is impossible to say. There is nothing in the nature of 
such marriages which would make us conclude that, apart from 
the chances connected with the laws of inheritance, they must be 
productive of unhealthy offspring. Those who assert their evil 
have to rely upon the results as a proof of their propositions, but 
the results which they themselves adduce are vicious. The 
results which others produce are antagonistic to their theory. 
They relied upon the statistics of the results of such marriages, 
and these have failed them. But still there are arguments in 
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reserve. It has been said that experiments on the lower animals 
give astrong reason for suspecting that close breeding in the case 
of man must be baneful to the offspring. Here, again, they refer 
to something which may fairly be called in to arbitrate in the 
matter. The analogy between man and the lower animals is 
sufficiently close to warrant some inferences—in the case of breed- 
ing, at least—from the one to the other. It may be true that 
there is no comparative toxicology, and it might be rash to found 
a conclusion as to the action of poisons on man from their ob- 
served effects on animals of a lower type and with less differentia- 
tion in organization. But that circumstance does not militate 
against the usefulness of the observations of animals in connexion 
with the laws of their reproduction, and it would doubtless be a 
strong argument against consanguineous marriages if in-and-in 
breeding in the case of lower animals resulted in the degeneration 
of the offspring, and by analogy we might well believe that if the 
process of in-and-in breeding amongst pigs, or cattle, horses or 
dogs, was productive of malformation, disease, or sterility, that 
the same process must have deleterious effects in the case of man. 
It is true that, even admitting the applicability of the analogical 
method, the argument would not be so weighty as it seems. In 
the case of inbred animals the inbreeding has, as a very few of 
the illustrations which might be gathered from stud-books or 
from any of the well-known works on the breeding of cattle, 
sheep, or dogs would show, been very close indeed, much closer 
than it could be in the case of man even under the laxest laws, 
seeing that the maturity of man as an animal comes so late 
in life, and the period of maturity in woman as an animal lasts 
so comparatively short a time that much interbreeding on one 
side of the ascending or descending line is physiologically im- 
possible. The objects of the breeder of animals in their inter- 
selection never would be present in the case of man ; and even 
if the close interbreeding of blood relations amongst animals 
resulted in a loss of power of reproduction, as it is said to do in 
the case of pigs, it would not be right to infer too much from 
that fact. The selection of the breeders was undertaken with a 
view to the production of some special qualities in the offspring. 
These might be attained. at the expense of others, and the physio- 
logical development in one direction would be compensated for 
by physiological defect in another. But these evils are the result 
not of cross breeding, but of overlooked hereditary tendencies, so 
that, even if the evidence of experiments on the lower animals 
was adverse to the hypothesis that close in-and-in breeding was 
not harmful, it would not be conclusive that the intermarriages 
of blood relations must also necessarily be baneful. However, as 
it turns out, the result of these experiments is decidediy in favour 
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of the reverse nypothesis. Many breeders have carried out close 
in-and-in breeding for very long periods without any evil results. 
The family tree of the celebrated cow Restless, which, with many 
other interesting details of a like nature, is given by Mr. Huth, 
is most interesting in this connexion. Here, however, we need 
not reproduce the evidence, but must content ourselves with 
summarizing it, and making a few miscellaneous comments upon 
it. The result of the whole of these experiments seems to be 
that consanguineous breeding, except in so far as it affects the 
inheritance of qualities, is not injurious; that crosses tend to 
produce mediocrity and reversion to a primitive and unimproved 
type, which is in the truest sense degeneration ; and that improve- 
ment by meaus of cross breeding, except in removing an inherited 
disease, is impossible. That crosses are useful in the hands of a 
judicious breeder cannot be doubted, for the danger of inherited 
diseases in the case of in-and-in breeding is scarcely to be ex- 
aggerated, and Mr. Darwin has shown that it benefits the offspring 
in so far as the increase of size is concerned. 

But another argument drawn from analogy has been brought 
forward to prove the proposition which Mr. Huth combats. It is 
said that an observation of plants and their marriages leads to the 
conclusion that Nature objects to self-fertilization, and has taken 
the most ingenious precautions to prevent it. But, it is argued, if 
Nature has, even where self-fertilization seemed to be the best 
method of effecting her object of economy of pollen, discarded it, and 
adopted an elaborate system of transmission of pollen, she must 
have done this with an object. Nature's object is generally the 
good of the species, in connexion with which any plan or contri- 
vance may be found, and consequently it is inferred that cross ferti- 
lization is a benefit to the vegetable kingdom, and the inference 
that it must be beneficial to the animal kingdom is direct. Here, 
too, Mr. Darwin is to be quoted as an authority in favour of the evils 
of close marriages, an induction he has arrived at from the obser- 
vation of the fertilization of various plants. He came to the 
conclusion that “it is apparently a universal law of nature that 
organic beings require an occasional cross with another indi- 
vidual.” There is no more wonderful “ fairy tale of science” than 
that which is told in his delightful work on the fertilization of 
orchids. All his admirable powers of minute and patient obser- 
vation are shown in connexion with the curious contrivances by 
which seli-fertilization is avoided in the case of orchids, but we 
cannot but think that his facts do not justify the conclusion at 
which he has arrived, and which he states in the following para- 
graph :— 

“ Considering how precious the pollen of orchids evidently is, and 
what care has been bestowed on its organization and on the accessory 
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parts ; considering that the anther always stands close behind or above 
the stigma, self-fertilization would have been an incomparably safer 
‘ process than the transportal of the pollen from flower to flower. It is 
an astonishing fact that self-fertilization should not have been an 
habitual occurrence. It apparently demonstrates to us that there 
must be something injurious in the process. Nature thus tells us in 
the most emphatic manner that she abhors perpetual self-fertilization. 
This conclusion seems to be of high importance, and perhaps justifies 
the lengthy details given in this volume. For may we not further 
infer as probable in accordance with the belief of the vast majority of 
the breeders of our domestic productions, that marriage between near 
relations is likewise in some way injurious; that some unknown great 
good is derived from the union of individuals which have been kept 
distinct for many generations.” 


Here again we must admit the legitimacy of the argument, 
while we deny the probability which Mr. Darwin ascribes to the 
conclusion. Could it be shown that in all plants the contrivances 
were of a like nature to those which exist in orchids; could it be 
proved that in every species there were equally efficient means for 
the prevention of self-fértilization, it might be admitted that there 
was a high probability for the truth of Mr. Darwin’s proposition— 
but as a fact this is not the case. In many species of plants 
self-fertilization is the rule, cross-fertilization is the exception ; 
just as in the case of orchids cross-fertilization is the rule, and 
self-fertilization is the exception. The inference, for instance, from 
an observation of Bee-ophrys, would be a direct negative of that 
which Mr. Darwin draws from Nature’s contrivances in orchids. 
And a more thorough and comprehensive examination of the facts 
of reproduction in relation to plants would warrant no such con- 
clusion as that which Mr. Darwin thinks he is justified in draw- 
ing. The experiments which were made in relation to 
“‘ pedigree: wheat,” which are detailed in the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal, and quoted in the essay in this Review already 
referred to, show that repeated selection, and the closest inbreed- 

"ing was productive of the most curious and rapid improvement in 
the product. The whole of the evidence then on this part of 
the subject would lead one to believe that there is no such 
universal law of Nature as to the necessity of occasional cross 
breeding, apart from the facts of morbid inheritance, as has been 
supposed ; that the curious arrangements of Nature to prevent self- 
fertilization have no weight when considered in connexion with 
the no less admirable contrivances by which in many cases she 
secures self-fertilization. And that these facts of fertilization in 
the case of orchids may be accounted for, not on the ground of the 
excellence of cross-fertilization in itself, but by the history of 
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orchids, if that was fully known. It is not improbable that the 
different times of the maturity of anther and stigma in the 
same plant may really be the inherited result of a long period of 
pre-sexual existence of a hermaphrodite plant. The reproductive 
organs are, as we know, the most readily affected by changed 
conditions. It is easy to conceive that the sterility of soil, or 
the hard conditions in which—in the tragic history of the universe 
—any species of plants might find itself, would prevent the 
development of hermaphrodite functions, and might limit each 
individual to a simply sexual existence. It is possible too, that . 
more favourable conditions might again enable the species in its 
physiological opulence to re-develop the double function, and 
that the two functions might continue to co-exist with the habit 
of cross-fertilization, or as Mr. Huth puts it, that it may be “a 
redundancy of fertility superadded to one sex, just as partheno- 
genesis seems be a later stage than dual sex.” 

The analogy of the fertilization of plants then cannot be said 
to prove anything. Even at the highest, however, it would only 
give a presumption in favour of the theory, which would be 
rebutted by the strong direct evidence which is accessible against 
it. But there is one curious law which seems to have been over- 
looked in connexion with the analogical evidence on this subject. 
It would seem that if crosses are the law of Nature, that if 
likeness was a disability in breeding, the more distant the cross 
the better the result. As to this, however, Nature has been 
explicit. We know that it is within very narrow limits that she 
permits breeding, that she insists upon specific resemblances as a 
condition precedent to production,* and that when she permits 
distant crosses she generally deprives the hybrid of fertility. 
Surely these circumstances taken in connexion with the circum- 
stances of improvements in connexion with in-and-in breeding, 
and reversion to unimproved conditions when crossing is resorted 
to, give a strong argument in favour of the theory that crosses 
are a contravention of the law of Nature, and that close breeding 
is in conformity with her laws, which are in fact the aggregate of 
present conditions. 

But again the innate horror of intermarriages with relations 
has been relied upon as an argument by those who are in favour 
of the prohibition of close marriages. We have shown that this 
argument was worthless, but we might have claimed an equally 
universal and much better founded dislike of marriages with 





* Mr. Darwin accounts for the impossibility of raising a hybrid from dis- 
tinct species toa mechanical difficulty—viz., that the reproductive organs of 
the two sexes are not sufficiently adapted to each other. 
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foreigners. The foundation of this sentiment is, as our author 
shows in an interesting chapter of his work, the observed evil re- 
sults upon the offspring. Half-caste has in most countries come 
to be a term of opprobrium, with as much significance as mongrel 
—and, indeed, we may say with Mr. Huth, that the evidence 
leads us to believe that the generality of half-breeds are worse 
than their parents, and incapable of continuous reproduction 
among themselves. It is true there are exceptions to this rule, 
but it is the rule that proves our proposition, and the exceptions 
do not shake our results. There is sufficient truth for our pur- 
pose in the apothegm of a Portuguese gentleman, quoted by 
Livingstone,* that “God made white men and God made black 
men, but the devii made half-castes.” 

But is there not something in language which points towards 
the same law? We know that in all cases there is a sentiment 
connected with lust—a sentiment which, in the case of man, 
does much to raise the passion from the lower category of 
necessity to the higher category of excellence. There is a 
beauty in love, and yet occult lust is connected with this high 
sentiment. But our synonym for loving is liking, and we use 
the same word for resemblances. This is no haphazard con- 
nexion or pun of philology, but a deep truth implicated, as all deep 
truths are, in that curious growth language. The connexion 
between resemblance and love is striking. Men choose for wives 
reflections of themselves. It is said by some crude observers 
that the choice of marriage is a choice of differences, but this is 
not the case. Whenever human beings are free to choose for 
themselves, whenever the world with its conventionalities, 
which are proclaimed by its herald, public opinion, allows men 
and women to marry for love, it is a union of resemblances that 
takes place. It may not be a union of superficial resemblances 
such as the colour of hair or eyes, but it will be a union of deep 
physiological likenesses, which may escape the glance of the quid- 
nunc, but which will be discovered by the research of the scien- 
tific inquirer. There must be an understanding between people 
who love, and that understanding only means thinking alike. 
There must be a sympathy between persons who love, and that 
is that they must feel alike. Carlyle has said that every one who 
understands the oy is himself a poet ; indeed, he is in a true 
sense the poet. He has his thought, and to be capable of that 
he must be in some sense identical with him. But a want of 
sympathy is hatred—a want of common thought is opposition— 
a want of common purpose is dissociation. Depend upon it liking 
or-being like is the foundation of all true healthy unions. This 





* “Zambesi,” p. 50. 
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is a deeper sentiment than the horror which has resulted from a 
long continuance of foolish prohibition. This is a truer guide in 
connexion with this intricate matter than that. 

The conclusions which are to be drawn from all the facts which 
can be adduced, then, would seem to be that there has been a 
great mistake as to cousin marriages :— 


“ We have seen,” says Mr. Huth in his concluding chapter, “in the 
preceding pages that not one of the many reasons which have been 
advanced why marriages between near kin should be prohibited by the 
State can stand inquiry. We have seen that there is no natural horror 
of incest, and that many peoples have practised, and habitually do 
practise it; while, on the other hand, we have seen that whatever 
may be the reason of certain prohibitions which exist, they are cer- 
tainly not due to any conscious or unconscious experience of any evil 
results. We have seen that the statistics on which so much reliance 
has been placed as a proof of the harmfulness of consanguineous mar- 
riages are, when not absolutely false, miserably misleading and defec- 
tive. And finally, we have seen that the great argument of biologists 
that crosses must be beneficial or there would not be two sexes, is by 
no means proved, and the presence of dual sex can be accounted for in 
another way. On the other hand, we have seen many cases of in-and- 
in breeding in isolated communities, and more especially among domes- 
tic animals, in which no evil effects have been observed; and I must 
here again call attention to the very superior value of this arguinent 
in comparison to the converse one, that in many cases evil effects have 
been observed in the offspring, since in the latter we have no proof 
that these effects are not the result of morbid inheritance. We have 
seen also the failure of arguments against marriages between near 
kin, and cannot but see in that failure a further argument in their 
favour.’’* 


We have quoted this from Mr. Huth’s work, as it is a very fair 
summary of the contents of his book, and of the actual state of 
the evidence as to this matter. We confess that in relation to 
his chapter upon the question of sex, he has thrown some doubt 
upon Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory, as to the molecular stability 
of the germ and sperm cells, and the instability produced by their 
union in consequence of the difference of the one from the other. 
The whole of the deductive argument is very interesting, and we 
must be forgiven if we dwell upon it for the space of a para- 
graph. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory would necessarily lead to 
a belief in the incompatibility of a union of similar cells, 
and in the necessity of difference to the production of life. But 
further, it would conduct one to the belief in the sterility of 
like individuals and the fertility of crosses. It would almost 
seem that what was unattainable by the inductive was attain- * 
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able by the deductive method. But we may note, in the 
first instance, that Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Darwin are 
not at one on this point. According to the latter, the higher 
or complex organisms are only aggregations of simple or- 
ganisms or cells, each cell of the compound organism repro- 
duces itself, and would in its separateness, by means of germs 
which develop into cells exactly like that which produced it, if 
the circumstances are favourable to the continuance of the type. 
According to this theory of pangenesis, every organism is com- 
petent to reproduce itself without association ‘with any other 
organism. Development of offspring is inherent in the nature of 
the single cell, just as development of self is inherent in the nature 
of every organism whether it is simple or complex. According to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, development of off- 
spring is not a continuance of the life of a self, but of two selfs. 
Crossing is of the essence of his theory, it is not of the essence 
of Mr. Darwin’s until he adds, that “it is a general law of nature 
that the individuals of the same species occasionally intercross, 
and that some great advantage is derived from this act.”* 


* No two individuais,”’ he adds, “ and still less, no two varieties, are 
absolutely alike in constitution and structure. And when the germ of 
one is fertilized by the male element of another, we may believe that 
it is acted on in a somewhat similar manner as an individual when ex- 
posed to slightly changed conditions.’’+ 


Here we see an.assimilation of the views of the latter to those 
of the former. Darwin would hold that the object of dual sex was 
to place development of organisms under favourable conditions. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer would hold that the object of dual sex was 
to render reproduction possible. The former would admit that 
while dual sex was favourable to development, it was not neces- 
sary to it—the latter would maintain that its whole object was 
to render reproduction possible. Of the two theories that of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is possibly the more logical, although it 
smacks a little of metaphysics, If its truth were admitted, we 
should have to confess that there was an argument @ priori 
for believing that crosses were a necessity—and that the duality 
of the sexes had one object, and that was to secure hybridity. 
But against this theory Mr. Huth advances some arguments 
which to our thinking are certainly not impotent. He points 
out, as Mr. Herbert Spencer himself does,{ that the reproductive 
cells are derived from very undifferentiated parts of the organism, 
and that that circumstance gives a probability of the identity of 





* “The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,” vol. i. pp. 
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their constitution. He points out the facts of lateral, trans- 
verse, and double hermaphroditism, and passes to the strong 
argument against the theory, and that is, that very high orga- 
nisms afte able to produce asexually, or by parthenogenesis. It 
is evident that parthenogenesis is not a “sport” or monstrous 
produetion. It is the rule in all budding plants—in many in- 
sects, such as the honey-bee, the silkworm-moth, and probably 
in many others in which only females are known. Mr. Huth 
seems to think that the same thing is to be found in the higher 
organism), and cites ovarian dermoid cysts—whieh contain sub- ° 
stanees 70t the product of the skin, such as bone, fragments of 
brain, nerve matter, and striated muscle—as a proof of his as- 
sertion. He concludes then, that “agamogenesis seems to 
be the normal manner of reproduction for the organic world, and 
is only modified by sexual reproduction."** There is much 
to be said for this theory. Budding is as normal a method of 
reproduction as seeding ; indeed it is the normal method if we are 
to believe Mr. Herbert Spencer, according to whom seeds are 
nothing but latent buds—remaining latent for the purpose of 
transportation to a place more suitable for development. That 
circumstance, however, does not affect the general proposition, 
nor does the fact, that in the higher organisms seeds are constant, 
for the necessities of development in the case of locomotive 
animals, preclude the possibility of reproduction by gemmation. 

Mr, Huth’s own theory as to the meaning of a dual sex is that 
it is an illustration of the general Jaw of division of labour. In 
hermaphrodites defence and reproduction have to be undertaken 
by the same individual. The advantage of the separation of 
these functions is obvious. The specialization of function in 
organism is seen in relation to the higher and the lower animals. 
The specialization of function in the labour of mankind is ad- 
mittedly the cause of the advance and prosperity of mankind. 
He argues that “if there is any physiological gain in the dif- . 
ferentiation of the various cells which make up the digestive 
canal of the higher organisms ; or if there is any gain in the divi- 
sion of function between the skin, lungs, and kidney, surely there 
must be & gain in the division of the organs of reproduction.” 
He alsé points out that the ripening of one set of organs before 
the other set comes to maturity may also be accounted for by an 
application of the same law. 

e anticipates an objection which might be made to his 
theory, that while Mr. Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis would account 
for two sexes, and explain why these should remain two, that his 
theory that it is Nature’s penuriousness or economy which prompts 
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to sexual difference, would leave room for further division of sex, 
and that the sexes would be unstable. His answer to this objec- 
tion is ingenious, if it is not quite convincing. He admits that 
division up to a certain point is an advantage, but that it has 
also its disadvantages. Sexual reproduction implies the meeting 
of the sexes. An increase in the sexes would increase the diffi- 
culty of meeting in a ratio altogether out of proportion to the 
gain derivable from the further subdivision. What would, there- 
fore, seem an economy would be an extravagance. 

It would seem, then, that no support to the doctrine that 
close marriages are harmful is to be got from the deductive 
method. The question as to the object of a dual sex is at 
best doubtful, and it would be bad reasoning to substantiate 
what is so very uncertain by what is so dubious. The ques- 
tion as to whether there is any benefit to be derived from 
crossing has-been answered too carelessly in times past. Many 
authorities are at one as to its advisability, at the same tite that 
they admit that the crossing of varieties is futile. Mr. “Darwin 
found the offspring of crossed plants more vigorous than the 
parent kinds, but we have Mr. Darwin’s authority for saying that 
the effects of crossing are—lIst, variability, which is due to the 
fact that the reproductive organs are injuriously affected by 
changed conditions; 2nd, reversion.* But reversion from an 
improved condition is degeneration, and as in-and-in | breed- 
ing admittedly improves, crossing must necessarily be produc. 
tive of deterioration. Mr. Huth sums up the question as to the 
benefits of crossing as follows :— 

“Seeing, then, that crosses lead to many imperfections; that if 
organisms are not nearly allied they can barely be made to intey-breed ; 
and that the result of such crosses is an offspring of weedy growth or 
ill-balanced intellect, often as susceptible to unfavourable cireupstances 
as an unacclimatized animal, and generally sterile, it is impossible that 
crossing can be considered in any way beneficial except inasmuch as 
it may relieve a possible hereditary tendency to disease.” f 

But we must bring this essay to a close. We cannot doubt 
that the absurdity of the prohibition of the Church of Rome has 
been amply demonstrated. We cannot see that cousin-marriages 
are properly forbidden upon any rational ground, and we, at the 
same time, think that the marriages between persons nearer of 
kin, such as brothers and sisters, fathers and daughters, mothers 
and sons, ought both upon physiological grounds ang upon 
grounds of social expediency, to be discouraged. Upon what 
grounds the marriages with deceased wives’ sisters are at the 
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present time prevented, seeing that the ages of the contracting 
parties are suitable, and that there can be no physiological reason 
urged against them, we confess that we are unable to see. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of laws well know how 
important it is to legislate in such a way as to prevent vice, and 
at the same time not to prevent virtue. The sentiments of the 
good are always on the side of wise laws. If foolish laws are 
enacted they are an outrage upon the sense of the community, 
and they will be set at naught, even by the prudent members of 
the State. The wisdom of law-making is shown in never making - 
too severe laws. <A stringent measure defeats itself. Too penal 
a statute isas much waste paper as an unwritten parchment. 
The moral, then, is that it would be wise only to prohibit those 
marriages which will be productive of absolute evil, and to allow 
all such as cannot be shown to bring about real harm. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the powerful influence of inheritance upon the 
health or the disease of a generation ; we cannot but admit that 
there is more chance of an accumulation of similar morbid 
influence in the case of marriages of relations than in the case of 
marriages of blood, but we are convinced that, apart from the 
inheritance of proclivities to disease, there is no greater evil in 
the marriage of kinsfoik than in the marriage of those who are 
not related. We cannot see that this chance of the intensi- 
fication of morbid constitutional tendencies is a ground for legis- 
lative interference. Were the real facts of science thoroughly 
understood there would be less danger in the results of the mar- 
riages of kinspeople than in the marriages of other people who 
were comparatively strangers to one or other. In the case of 
the former the family history would be known. In the case of 
the latter the man or woman would in most cases take a Jeap in 
the dark, and would only after marriage discover the dire testa- 
ment of the past which determined the fate of those who might 
have blessed the marriage bed, and who might come to be a curse 
to the worse than incestuous union. There is a kinship in disease, 
and it is their union that is the cause of unmitigated evils. On 
the whole, then, we think that Mr. Huth has done good service. 
He has given a sort of Greenwich Hospital for a lot of half-pay 
broken-down facts which have seen a good deal of service—like 
that of the good ship Bounty.* We must look for some more 
thorough experimental investigation of the whole matter, but so 
well has this work been done that we cannot believe that that 
investigation will do more than confirm the theories which are 
here advanced. 
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Art. IT.—Quakerism. 


E are sorry, yet not surprised, to learn that that estimable 
person, the old-fashioned Quaker, is gradually disap- 
pearing—one feels almost tempted to say, slily withdrawing— 
from the face of the earth. It has long been clear that his dis- 
tinguishing customs and peculiarities could not possibly survive 
in the atmosphere of the nineteenth century. And, in so far as 
these were absurd and puerile, as some of them certainly were, 
it may be thought at first sight an unmixed benefit that they 
have gone the way of tattooing and hair-powder. Yet we are 
not so sure of this. We are not sure that the disappearance of 
the paraphernalia and passwords of Quakerism is a good thing. 
To take but one point, the costume. It was in the nature of a 
uniform, and every one knows the value and functions of 
uniforms. It is not improbable that his costume may have 
stimulated in the old-fashioned Friend a sense of partnership 
and solidarity in a small company of other similar quaint 
creatures, deservedly reputed for the goodness of their deeds. 
More than common philanthropy, generosity, amiability, were 
expected from the Quaker in consequence of his clothes; just 
as. a greater display of courage on any extraordinary occasion, 
like a fire or a street-row, is expected from a person in military 
attire than from an ordinary passer-by. At such a time, a soldier 
in civilian dress might be tempted to slink away: and in like 
manner the Quaker, with his breeches and his broad-brim, may 
have parted with some of his benevolence. So far this would 
be a loss to humanity. Moreover, in this age, originality is 
so rare, that one can hardly wish to see any harmless form 
of it extinguished. Again, before rejoicing, as some do, at 
the exodus of Quakerism, we should like to be assured where 
the sons of rich Quakers, and the people who but for the 
decline of Quakerism would be Quakers,—we should like 
to know where most of these people go to; in this world, 
that is to say. The former, we fancy, find their way into 
the Established Church. Is this a great gain? Is the Estab- 
lished Church an advance upon Quakerism in the opinion of the 
readers of this Review? Rival sects attract others. Again, we 
must ask, is it better to be an Independent, or a Baptist, or a 
Methodist, or a Bible Christian, than a Quaker? Some, it is 
true, have carried the principles of the Society to their legitimate 
conclusion, and consequently turned Rationalists. These (in 
England, at least) have not in general seceded from the sect : 
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they have been excluded from it. The losses sustained by 
Quakerism in this way seem to us more to be regretted than 
any others. But on this point we shall. have something to say 
further on. 

We have spoken of the Quaker as disappearing; but if we 
use the word in the sense of a follower of Fox and Barclay, or 
in the sense of one who would have approved himself to Friends 
of a much later date—to William Allan or Joseph John Gurney 
—it is clear thai he is virtually extinct : the present century will 
have made an end of the few surviving specimens. There are, 
to be sure, persons who still call themselves by the same name, 
and frequent the same places of worship, and keep up the tradi- 
tion of the same monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings ; but 
it is not too much to say that if the early Friends could be 
brought to life, and made acquainted with the present state of 
the Society, they would attend such meetings only to dencuace 
the judgments of heaven on those whom they would term the 
formalists, professors, and hypocrites—the dogs, swine, vipers of 
Sodom and Egypt assembled there. It is even possible that 
they might present themselves naked “as a sign,” and have 
to be handed over to those whited-sepulchres, the magistrates, 
by their astonished successors. That he was to take off his 
hat to no man, and to “thou” and “thee” everybody, was to 
Fox the subject of a Divine revelation. From the same source 
he derived a condemnation of all stage-plays and similar frivoli- 
ties. Solomon Eccles, one of the earliest Quaker missionaries, 
was induced to give up music by the “thunder of the Lord.” 
Field-sports, games of chance—such as cards—dancing, novel- 
reading, costly furniture, pictures, statuary, were similarly con- 
demned. Nor were these denunciations of ail polite demeanour, 
of every humanizing art and innocent recreation, looked upon 
by those who came afterwards as mere excesses of zeal on the 
part of the first propagators of the Quaker gospel. They were 
accepted and embodied in the practice of the sect. Fifty years 
ago a dancing or a fox-hunting Quaker would have had short 
work made of him by his overseers. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out the change which has lately taken place in all these 
particulars. Influential Quakers—“ weighty Friends’—are the 
owners of the choicest paintings, which are exhibited to the 
world after the costliest entertainments, amidst tle melody of 
operatic performances. In the hunting-field, in the ball-room, 
at the whist-table, some of the very best performers of our 
acquaintance are gentlemen who are to be found every Sunday 
sitting under their hats—perhaps somewhat dented by a fall over 
a gate, or injured by the crush at Her Majesty’s Theatre—wait- 
ing for divine illumination. 

Something may be said, no doubt, in reply to this. It may 
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be said that plainness in apparel and in furniture, abstinence 
from salutations and titles of honour, and from names of days 
and months savouring of heathenism, as well as from amusements 
usually styled worldly—in short, the distinguishing characteris- 
tics by which the Quaker was once outwardly known as such— 
are not, after all, of the essence of the creed. As to this, we 
should say that a practice is an essential practice of ‘a creed, if 
we find it enjoined in the strongest terms by the founder and 
first apostles of the creed, set forth in explicit language in its 
text-books, insisted on by every assembly having authority over 
the holders of the creed, and proclaimed in the pages of every 
standard writer among the body. Now, it is clear that the _ 
practices mentioned above, such as those of abstaining from 
worldly ornaments and amusements, have been so set forth 
among the Quakers for two centuries in language as clear and 
unambiguous as the duty of silent worship or the dogmas of the 
inner light and the spirituality of all religion. Indeed, their 
observance seems to us to be held by these authorities to be 
essential to that godliness and sobriety of life, which is as impor- 
tant as any other part of the creed. If there be an authority to 
which one would think a genuine Quaker must bow, it is that of 
Barclay, who, if he did not found, certainly systematized the 
belief of Friends. In Barclay’s eyes the use of ribbons and lace 
and plaiting the hair are the fruits of fallen, lustful, and corrupt 
nature. ‘ We do account them altogether unlawful and unsuit- 
able to Christians,” he says. Chains and bracelets are similarly 
condemned. So all games, sports, comedies, dancing, and 
carding. The hellish conversations of dancing-masters and come- 
dians, he tells us, do sufficiently declare what master they serve, 
and to what end these things contribute. Fox had gone so far 
as to condemn poetry. He speaks of one who was “a common 
drunkard, a noted whore-master, and a rhyme-maker.” This 
may be paralleled by a report which we lately read in the Times 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s operations. A number of “ drunk- 
ards and theatre-goers” had been converted. But Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey are but private individuals, and, at any rate at 
present, neither the founders of nor the acknowledged mouth- 
pieces of any new religious denomination. We shall find the 
sentiments of Fox and Barclay re-echoed with authority all 
through the history of Quakerism. Clarkson, who described the 
sect at the beginning of this century, writes :— 


“ Among the bodily exercises, dancing and the diversions of the 
field have been proscribed. Among the mental, music, novels, the 
theatre, and all games of chance of every description have been for- 
bidden. These are the principal prohibitions which the Quakers have 
made on the subject of their moral education. They were suggested, 
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most of them, by George Fox, but were afterwards brought into the 
discipline at different times by his successors.”* 


In 1809 the printed epistle of the yearly meeting contained 
a caution against costly furniture. Not a few of the elder 
Friends had not been “sufficiently exemplary with regard to 
plainness”—a sad degeneracy since the days of John Wool- 


* man, who declined to enter a room with a carpet in it, and 


who objected to some carved work in the cabin of a ship on 
board of which he was a passenger! Yet this degeneracy could 


not, one would think, have been very appalling at a period when © 


Clarkson informs us he had only seen three framed pictures in 
the houses of Friends—one of a slave-ship, one of Penn and the 
Indians, and the third of Ackworth School. As late as in 1846 
the printed epistle contained this sentence—“ Music we believe 
to be, both in its acquisition and practice, unfavourable to the 
health of the soul.” Two years later we have the following 
from the same authority—“ As becometh men professing godli- 
ness, we are led out of a conformity to the varying fashions of 
the day, and restrained from the pursuits of music and dancing ; 
from theatrical entertainments, and from vain sports and from 
other frivolous and hurtful amusements of the world.” It is 
possible that the same conventional language may be indulged 
in on these occasions at the present day. The voice of the sect 
may be as the voice of Jacob; while the hands, made hard and 
horny by contact with the world, are as the hands of Esau. 

To press this point is, however, quite unnecessary for our pur- 
pose. Suffice it that, whether essential or not, the outward 
peculiarities of the Society of Friends have now been given up: 
that participation in worldly amusements is now practically con- 
doned among them—which fifty years ago would certainly not 
have been the case; that a Quakeress may now be a very good 
Quakeress under a pile of lace and jewellery, and a2 Quaker a very 
good Quaker when up in the air over a double-post and rails in 
a scarlet coat and a pair of top-boots: in short, that the Friend 
of the nineteenth century is a being who would not be recognised 
by his predecessor of the seventeenth. Instead of the extinction 
of Friends, we will adopt the word transformation, which will 
scarcely be objected to, and which appears to us to express ex- 
actly the same idea. Still there are some peculiarities of belief 
which members of the Society yet retain, or think that they 
retain. Of these we would speak. But, first, we may be per- 
mitted to cast a hurried glance at the origin of this famous 
society. 





* « Portraiture of Quakerism,” vol. i. p. 16. 
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Bishop Butler is reported to have once asked his chaplain 
whether it might not be possible for madness to seize upon whole 
nations. It is clear that during the Civil Wars and the Common- 
wealth a religious madness had laid hold of the greater part of 
the British nation. It is equally clear that George Fox was a 
victim to the epidemic in one of its worst forms. We should say 
in its very worst, if we did not remember the escapades of some 
of his followers, as well as those of the Ranters, and of members 
of some other sects which at that time sprung up everywhere 
with the rapidity of mushrooms. We cannot agree with Lord 
Macaulay that he was too insane for liberty, but not insane 
enough for Bedlam. In the present day there can be no doubt 
that he would be immediately conveyed to the handiest asylum, 
on the certificate of two medical men. That he was not deemed 
to be mad in his own day was only because every one else about 
him was more or less afflicted in the same fashion: it was the 
case of Hamlet in England, as put by the gravedigger. He was 
early favoured by direct communications from the Deity, and 
every idea which came into his disordered brain he believed to 
have been “ opened,” or “shown,” or “spoken” to him by God in 
person. He dreamt dreams, he saw visions, he heard voices, he 
was visited by evil spirits. It is impossible to read even a few 
pages of his Journal without seeing what sort of a man one is 
brought in contact with. It will be in the recollection of many 
of our readers how he went into the churches, interrupting the 
services and denouncing the preachers: how he wrote wild 
abusive letters to those in authority: how the Lord, who had 
bidden him on one occasion not to pull off his hat, ordered him 
on another occasion to pull off his shoes and to run through the 
streets of Lichfield, crying “ Woe, woe, to the bloody city !” 
how he abstained from food for ten days: how God’s vengeance 
overtook all those who thwarted him: how he cured the sick 
and worked miracles: how a spirit of discernment was granted 
him in the matter of witches. These are a few stray symptoms 
of a form of lunacy nowadays well understood, and we believe 
sometimes treated successfully by the use of the shower-bath. 

Instead of being clapped into a madhouse, Fox was every now 
and then kept in prison—just as he certainly would’ be at the 
present day but for his insanity being apparent—and so became 
a martyr, and contrived to get a number of other mad people 
about him. The excesses of some of these persons we pass 
by, on the express ground of their not having been responsible 
beings. We will content ourselves with quoting the language of 
one of the least insane among them, the lady who afterwards 
became the wife of Fox. It was thus she wrote to her future 

husband—“ Our dear Father in the Lord . . . . Oh, thou bread 
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of life without which our souls will starve. .... In thy presence 
is fulness of joy! Oh thou fountain of eternal life, our souls 
thirst after thee.” In short, Fox became the founder of a sect, 
and silly women of that day wrote openly to him pretty much as 
silly women of the present day think about their favourite 
preachers. 

Any one reading these melancholy pages for the first time, and 
unacquainted with the subsequent history of the world, might 
naturally suppose that the noise made by Fox and his followers 
would die away after a few years and be no more heard of. And - 
indeed, but for what we must term a remarkable accident, it is pro- 
bable that this would have been the case. But no man with the 
story of Muggletonianism, Swedenborgism, Irvingism, Spiritual- 
ism, and other follies before him, would jump hastily to such a 
conclusion. He would suspect that there might be, after all, 
something or other in this delusion—as there almost always is 
in all religious delusions—of a character to be put into shape by 
minds reasonable in all else save in their having anything to do 
with it: and that in this way it might gain a hold on after times 
—in other words, a chance of remaining above the surface for a 
period longer or shorter. Quakerism appears to have largely 
owed its vitality to its doctrine of Divine Illumination, in the 
hands of Fox an “airy nothing,” to which the art of Barclay, 
Penn, and others has given a “local habitation and a name,” 
though even their efforts have failed to endow it with a substan- 
tial appearance. On this doctrine it is necessary to say some- 
thing, as it has survived, and is still held in some form or other, 
by every modern Friend. ; 

This divine illumination is thus defined by Joseph John 
Gurney :— 

“ Now with Friends (and probably with many other persons under 
other names) it is a leading principle in religion that the work of the 
Holy Spirit is not only immediate and direct, but perceptible. We 
believe that we are all furnished swith an inward Guide or Monitor, 
who makes his voice known to us, and who, if faithfully obeyed and 
closely followed, will infallibly conduct us into true virtue and happi- 
ness, because he leads us into a real conformity with the will of God.” 


Penn says :— 

“When neither man nor Scriptures are near us, yet there con- 
tinually attends us that Spirit of ‘Truth that immediately informs us 
of our thoughts, words, and deeds, and gives us true directions what 
to do and what to leave undone.” 


This doctrine, it is almost needless to say, is older than 
Quakerism, and even older than Christianity. The Damon of 
Socrates represents a form of it. We must, however, confine 
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ourselves to the form in which it is exhibited to us by the Society 
of Friends, If what is meant by Divine Illumination and Inward 
Guidance is that man is furnished with reason—the only thing, 
as Butler says, which enables us to judge of anything, even of 
revelation itself—the statement is indisputable, and it did not 
need the presence of Fox in the world to teach what had been 
held from the earliest ages. But of course more than this is 
implied, and the light in question is specially distinguished from 
conscience and reason. “This influence (of the Holy Spirit of 
God) must ever be distinguished both from the conscience which 
it enlightens and from the natural faculty of reason, which, 
when unsubjected to its operation, is, in the things of God, very 
foolishness.”* It is difficult in the present day to deal with 
such a belief as this: as difficult as to reason with a man who 
fancies himself bewitched. The Friend believes himself to be 
inspired by an ever-present infallible guide, which teaches him 
what to do and prevents him from going wrong, It must of 
course be infallible, or it would be more injurious than useful ; 
aud indeed the hypothesis that it is divine presupposes its in- 
fallibility. It must also be ever present (or, as Penn puts it, 
“continual”), or not only might it fail at some of the most critical 
epochs of life and leave the place to fallible reason, out it might 
even be supplanted for the period of its absence by a lying and 
deceptive spirit sent by the Tempter. But how is the presence 
of this infallible spirit to be certified? By its tendency? By its 
guiding us to what is good and right? But what enables us to 
Judge of what is good and right except our reason, upon which 
we must ultimately fall back, and which may or may not be mis- 
taken? “My only course,” says Gurney, “is to go to my Lord 
with the question, ‘Is it of myself, or is it of Thee?’ or in other 
words, ‘Is it wrong, or is it right ¢’ the two questions being per- 
fectly equivalent.” In other words, we suppose that this beue- 
volent man, on feeling an impulse to do something or other, 
consulted the Spirit as to aah this impulse proceeded from 
the Spirit or not, and acted upon the answer received, which was 
supposed by him to be infallible. But it does not seem to have 
occurred to him that the same question might be raised as to the 
auswer as appears to have presented itself with regard to the 
original impulse, ‘To be sure, when a man has indulged in serious 
inward meditation (which we take to be the real force of prayer) 
as to the propriety of a proposed action, he is more likely to go 
right than without such meditation. But this is beside the mark: 
it is of the infullibility of the inward guide that we are speaking. 





* “Declaration of some Fundamental Principles of Christian Truth by the 
Committee appointed by the Yearly Meeting to visit Lancashire and Cheshire 
Quarterly Meeting, 4th month, 1872.” 
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When George Fox was commissioned to point out some poor 
old crones as witches, and so to expose them to almost certain 
death for a crime which had no existence, was he under the 
influence of the Infallible Guide? When James Naylor rode 
into Bristol as the Messiah, was he under the guidance of the 
Divine Spirit? When the Quaker woman went naked into the 
church where Oliver Cromwell was worshipping, was she obeying 
the Inner Light? If not, if reason be admitted to judge all 
these and like actions to be either mistaken or bad actions, what 
becomes of Infallible Guides, and Inner Lights, and other 
abstractions, which have after all to be judged on principles of 
reason? ‘I'his crux has been put to Quakers from the very 
beginning, and never got over by them. Leslie, in his “ Snake 
in the Grass,” says, unanswerably, “There is no doubt that the 
Jews who crucified Christ, and St. Paul, too, while he was a 
ersecutor, did think that they followed their light within. 
Therefore a man may think himseif in the right, and be mis- 
taken, which will destroy all Quaker certainty. Yes, a man 
may think so, and think very strongly, and yet all this may be 
no more than a strong delusion.” Again, “If every man has 
this light, which they assert, then it is no peculiarity to the 
Quakers, And yet in pretence of this light in themselves, they 
advance themselves above all the rest of mankind.” We find 
the real question asked, a century afterwards, by Madame de 
Staél’s daughter, the Duchesse de Broglie, of William Allan, 
“ How are we to distinguish between the Divine Influence and 
the working of our own imagination?’ We wonder whether 
Allan quoted William Penn. “ How shall I know,” asked Penn, 
“that a man does not obtrude his own sense on us as the In- 
fallible Spirit ?” to which his own triumphant reply was, “ By the 
same Spirit!” That is to say, God Almighty would tell Penn 
whether what some other Quaker was talking was from Himself 
or not. But how, if on a difference arising between them, the 
other Quaker felt equally sure that God was speaking through 
him, and Penn obtruding his own sense? This difficulty met 
the early Quakers in a practical form. As usual “the Lord 
appeared” unto George Fox, and bid him establish tribunals for 
the government of the Society in the shape of monthly and 
quarterly meetings. 


“Some of the more consistent Quakers,” says Dr, Cunningham, in 
his excellent sketch of the Society, “ cried out that it interfered with 
the free operation of the Holy Spirit, and substituted the inventions 
of men for the guidance of God... . There can be no doubt those 
Quakers had the truest perception of the bearing of their religion who 
maintained that there should be no human government at all. If no 
one presided in their meetings, because Christ was the only president, 
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there should have been no meetings for legislation, for Christ was the 
only law-giver, no meetings for judgment, for Christ was the only 
judge. The same Spirit which guided their devotions should have 
been left to dictate their conduct. Men who were the subjects of a 
heavenly illumination should never have been subjected to the yoke of 
an earthly authority. The establishment of a polity was a tacit con- 
fession that a purely spiritual church was an impossibility.”* 


As the dogma of “ divine illumination” immediately crumbles 
to pieces when an attempt is made to distinguish it from the 
light of fallible reason, so it has long been clear, even to the bulk 
of orthodox persons outside the Society, that it is indeed this 
reason or conscience which the Quakers have so long been 
following under a more imposing name. Indeed, their most 
eccentric deeds have been nothing else than the putting into 
action of what they deemed to be right—z.e., what they were led 
to by their consciences when in a state of excitement. Now it is 
a mere truism to say that a system in which the individual reason 
(under whatever name) occupies the place of chief guide is a 
system of pure rationalism, when no check is imposed on the 
reason ; and, where there is such a check, will tend to develop 
into a system of pure rationalism, according as the check is for 
any reason weakened. This check was furnished in the case 
of the Quakers by their belief in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, ‘They believed in the inspiration of the Scriptures be- 
cause this dogma was “sanctioned and approved by the light,” 
which of course is only another and a grand way of saying that 
they had sucked it in with their mother’s milk, and that like 
all early implanted and firmly held religious beliefs, it had 
become a part and parcel of themselves. Still it is important to 
observe the theoretical supremacy which from the beginning was 
assigned to the Spirit over the Scriptures. In the breast of 
the philosopher reason reigns supreme. In the case of the 
Roman Catholic it is under submission to the Church: in that 
of the Orthodox Protestant it is virtually under submission to 
the Bible. With the Quaker it may be described as ruling under 
constitutional forms, the Bible being in fact the constitution 
which it must not transgress. But compromises, as we have 
elsewhere pointed out, are generally but temporary expe- 
dients.t And the danger of this theoretical subordination of 
the Scriptures to the Inner Light was that it contained a 
principle which might one day be fatal to a belief in inspiration. 
What, if after a man had carefully and conscientiously examined 
the subject, his inner light revealed to him that the Mosaic 
account of the Creation was a myth, the Deluge a legend, the 





* «<The Quakers,” p.111. + Westminster Review, Vol. XLITL., N.S. p. 81. 
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Exodus unhistorical, the Book of Daniel of a date later than the 
events which it is supposed to prophesy, the Fourth Gospel a 
production of the second century, and so forth? Would it not 


be his duty to follow the Inner Light? Or, as we should say, , 


speaking in different language of precisely the same process, 
ought he not to follow his convictions? To say that the 
Inner Light could not thus guide him is of course to beg the 
whole question. Nor is this entirely a hypothetical case: for 
a majority of the American Quakers, constituting a majority 


of the body all over the world, have come to precisely - 


this point: have become virtually Deists. We are of 
course alluding to the Hicksites. Similar movements on a 
smaller scale have taken place in England, as for instance a 
notable one some years since at Manchester. As the doctrine 
of Biblical inspiration is-every day receiving additional blows, 
the time is fust approaching when the small remnant of Quakers 
must exercise their choice between letter worship on the one 
side and rationalism on the other. We hope, and, with the 
example set by their American brethren before us, we con- 
fidently believe, that it will be largely made in favour of the 
latter. The doctrine of the Inner Light guarded and controlled 
by Scripture is no longer tenable, when the cry of “ Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ?” has gone forth. When this dogma of Biblical 
Inspiration shall have been given up, the “inner light,” “ per- 
ceptible guidance,” and other lofty notions will develop into the 
propriety of each man following what he believes to be right, 
where they will join hands with philosophy. 

We must here point out that even taking the Quaker 
doctrine as it now stands in England—even if we admit asa 
fundamental principle of the Society that “whatsoever any 
may say or do which is contrary to the Scriptures, though 
under profession of the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, 
is to be accounted a delusion”*—even thus the theory of 
Quakerism admits of the widest divergences. Why, for instance, 
should not a man be a perfectly good Quaker and at the same 
time a Unitarian? It has been well remarked by John Henry 
Newman that the first impression left on a dispassionate mind 
by the perusal of the New Testament would be that Jesus was a 
superior being of some sort, not necessarily that he was equal to 
God. There are as many passages, adds Dr. Newman, which 

oint to his inferiority as can be cited in favour of his equality 
to the Father. Of course this is urged as an argument for some 
external authority, such as the Catholic Church. What then is 
to prevent the Inner Light from guiding a member of the Society 





* © Declaration of some Fundamental Principles of Christian Truth.” 1872. 
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of Friends to Arianism, or, we may add, to the practice of Bap- 
tism and to participation in the Communion, which certainly 
cannot be alleged to be contrary to Scripture? Other Protestant 
Churches and sects are protected by articles, creeds, catechisms, 
formularies, which define what it is that their members are to 
believe ; but we understand that Quakerism repudiates all such 
“ beggarly elements.” In practice, a person or persons arriving 
at any of the above conclusions in England would be dismissed 
from the Society, for the simple reason that they would be in a 
minority. But numbers form no test in such a case—if they are 
a tost, the orthodox Friends are hopelessly in the wrong—and 
the persons so dismissed might fairly allege that instead of leaving 
Quakerism they were taking Quakerism with them. In the 
event of the secession being on a sufficiently large scale, they 
would continue to use the name of Friends, and, as it appears to 
us, would be legitimately carrying out the real principles of 
Friends, The real principle underlying Quakerism 1s the 
doctrine of the sufficiency of the Inner Light, As this, if legiti- 
mately carried out, would let in Deism, it has had to be restricted 
to that of the Inner Light tested by Scripture. As this again 
would let in any form of Christian belief, including Unitarianism, 
it has been still further cribbed, cabined, and confined into that 
of the Inner Light tested by the views of the majority of the 
Society as to what the true meaning to be put upon Scripture is. 
Under this manipulation, the Inner Light is reduced to a farthing 
candle, and Orthodox Quakerism presents itself to us as one of 
the most dogmatic and by far the most illogical of Christian 
sects. And the outside world seeing that the Inner Light has 
guided the majority of American Quakers in one direction and 
the bulk of the English ones in another, may be pardoned for 
asking whether it must not perforce be every whit as fallible as 
the Reason with which it disdains to be identified, 

Greatly as this doctrine of the Inner Light (in a certain sense 
n profound and philosophical one) has been perverted 1 its asso- 
ciation with a particular set of books held to be infallibly true at 
the time when the doctrine was first promulgated, and still 
further perverted and made of no effect by tradition, by formal- 
ism, by the desire to keep the Society in a certain narrow groove, 
it has given birth to consequences of immense value, Quakerism 
is in some respects still as much in advance of the nineteenth as 
it was of the seventeenth century, For the doctrine of upi l 
inspiration has had for its corollary that of thiovapfritaallty of all 
religion and the consequent absence of a priesthood. Where 
every one is a priest to-himgelf there can be no room for such a 
functionary. here every one is in immediate communication 
with the Deity, such an ordinance as the Sacrament may be 
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argued to be unmeaning. We must be careful, however, to avoid 
supposing that in the minds of George Fox and his immediate 
followers matters disposed themselves in this logical sequence, 
The views still held by the remnant of Friends on these points, as 
on that of illumination, were laboured and built up by their 
more educated successors, The illumination of Fox was super: 
natural inspiration in a sense in which no modern Quaker would 
think of applying the term to himself. He believed himself to 
be vce just as Ludovick Muggleton and John Reeve, or, at 
a later period, Joanna Southcott believed themselves to be 
inspired. He held that he had received a divine and super- 
natural commission in the sume way as Paul—in the same way 
(and hardly in a lesser degree) as Jesus himself. He stood forth 
to preach “having something from the Lord God to speak to the 
priests and people.” His extraordinary letters and addresses— 
which, unlike his Journal, seem to have been left in the original 
jorgon—are conceived in the spirit of an apostle writing to his 
converts, We have seen that he healed the sick and worked 
miracles: he was further gifted with prophecy and with the 
power of striking down the: ungodly as Peter struck down 
Ananias. On one occasion he was moved to tell an accuser that 
his end should be that of Judas, and that that was the word of 
the Lord and of Christ to him, and the accuser shortly after 
hanged himself. At another time a rude butcher, who had put 
out his tongue in derision of Friends, was punished by having 
his tongue suddenly swollen to such a size that he could not get 
it into his mouth again, and in this lamentable state he died. 
Not only was Fox inspired, but all those who embraced his 

reaching were similarly inspired and became a peculiar people. 
Ho travelled declaring “ the day of the Lord amongst the people” 
in the towns where he came, One of his letters is “ to the elect 
seed of God called Quakers.” In 1656 he says, “The Lord’s 
truth was finely planted over the nation, and many thousands 
were turned to the Lord.” It followed from this that all the 
rest of the world were in a state of darkness and under the 
dominion of Satan. Every Papist, every Prelatist, every Pres- 
byterian, Independent, and Baptist—every one, in short, who 
had not heard of George Fox, or who, having heard his crazy 
harangues, declined to be “convinced” by them, was a child of 
hell-fire. The priests and their congregations he pronounced to 
be hypocrites, deceivers, and mere professors, in many cases 
before er exchanged a word with them. “I saw that when 
the Lord should bring me forth, it would be as the letting of a 
lion out of a den amongst the wild beasts of the forest.” But it 
was against the priests that he especially raged. In his eyes the 
priests “ stood in deceit, they acted by the dark power, they were 
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out of the true faith.” Indeed, it was not unusual for these 
unfortunate persons to fly at the news of his approach. On one 
of these occasions the minister had to be hunted for in a hay- 
mow, and subsequently in a field of standing corn, where he was 
supposed to be hiding. Happening to light upon a priest in 
the street of a town—a man who, for aught he knew, might be 
as holy as Richard Baxter or John Bunyan—he immediately 
“warned him to repent.” Indeed, of Richard Baxter himself he 
affirmed that he was only “in outward profession.” His hatred 
of the priests extended to the churches where they preached and 
the services which were performed there. ‘The steeple-houses 
and pulpits were offensive to my mind,” he writes. They were 
“idol temples.” Indeed, the mere sight of a steeple was to him 
as a red rag to a wild bull. “As I was walking along with 
several friends, I lifted up my head and I saw three steeple-house 
spires, and they struck at my life.” When he was offered a 
steeple-house to preach in he refused, and “told the people that 
he came to bring them off from such things to Christ.” 

The hatred borne by Fox to priests and churches, and to 
everything that was done exclusively by the former and in the 
latter, naturally led him to dispense with all ceremonies, such as 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The elaborate arguments which 
have been devised by subsequent apologists for their tenets in 
these matters never entered his head. If baptism had been a 
rite usually administered by laymen, if the Lord’s Supper had 
been commonly partaken of in the bosoms of Christian families, 
it is probable that he would have cheerfully admitted them into 
his creed. But in his eyes they savoured of priestcraft and 
steeples, and that was enough. ‘To be sure, some reasons had to 
be assigned for rejecting rites coeval with Christianity, plainly 
enjoined in Scripture, and practised for fifteen centuries by 
universal Christendom, Fox, under the date 1656, gives what 
we suppose he took for his reasons. Their value may be esti- 
mated by the following specimen. Paul had written, “ As often 
as ye do eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come.” Upon this Fox observes that the words 
“as often as ye drink” prove that the rite was optional. 

When the wild burst of enthusiasm which had given birth to 
Quakerism had subsided, a definition of its tenets became neces- 
sary as a condition of its remaining in the world as a creed, For 
a mere sense of divine afflatus does not form a bond sufficiently 
strong to bind permanently together the members of a religious 
society. Nor could Quakers expect always to rove about the 
country calling themselves the children of God and everybody 


else the children of Satan, which with many of them was the sum 
of their creed, as interrupting and reviling the clergy was the 
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sum of their practice. Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the 
reader may choose to take it—we think fortunately—a few 
men of station and parts were to be found in this strange com- 
pany—men who would no more have dreamt of walking naked 
as a sign of Quakerism than Mr, Wallace in the present day 
would dream of doing so on behalf of Spiritualism. By these the 
creed was defined and propositions laid down which we imagine 
were as intelligible to George Fox as those of Mr. Wallace to 
Katie Fox. The period of Apologies had set in. The inspiration 
of the founder, which was sheer insanity, was softened down into ° 
something which wore a theological and even a philosophical 
aspect : and the doctrine retained its hold as a reaction against 
letter-worship and bibliolatry. Similarly, when the first froth of 
the movement had passed off, there was found among the resi- 
duum the doctrine of the spirituality of religion, and the conse- 
quent denial of all types and ceremonies, And Barclay, in a 
series of “ Theses Theologica,” proceeded to give the reasons why 
the Quakers were right and all the rest of Christendom wrong 
on these points. As for the “reasons” of Barclay and others, we 
must say, for our part, that we should have been more attracted 
to Quakerism if they had never been furnished to the world. 
We are reminded of the advice given by Lord Mansfield to the 
gentleman who was going out to the colonies as a judge. “ He 
had better,” said the Chief Justice, “avoid giving any reasons for 
his decisions—the latter would probably be right, the former 
would almost certainly be wrong.” We think the decision arrived 
at by the Quakers in favour of spiritual religion against baptism, 
the communion, and a priesthood, an admirable one. As to their 
grounds for reconciling it with that which, together with other 
Christians, they profess to hold—viz., the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures—we must leave these to the theologians. 

As, however, the practical working of any religion is of much 
greater import than its doctrines as they appear on paper, s0 in 
Jike manner both doctrines and practices are of more importance 
than the arguments by which they are supported, and the pro- 
cesses by which they are arrived at. No doctrine can be more 
rigorously defended both by Scripture and by tradition than that 
of Transubstantiation ; but its consequences proving disastrous 
to society, it has been found convenient to repudiate it with bad 
reasoning, but with excellent results. No body of Christians in 
the world is more logical in any of their contentions than are the 
“Peculiar People.” The Bible, which all these bodies equally 
believe to be inspired, sets forth a particular course to be followed 
in case of sickness, and the Peculiar People alone follow it. The 
process is undeniable ; but the result is commonly the death of 
the sick man and the appearance in the dock of his friends, where 
[Vol. CIV, No. CCVI.]—New Sznms, Vol, XLVII. No. IU. 2 
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they are most illogically and most happily found guilty of man- 
slaughter by a jury of mixed Churchmen, Baptists, and. Metho- 
dists, every one of whom is obliged to concede the prisoner’s 
premises, Similarly, reasoning which seems ridiculous has led 
the Quakers to results which must be pronounced admirable. 
They could seriously argue that the words of Christ, “Go and 
teach all nations, baptizing them, &c.,” was to be taken literally 
as regards the teaching, figuratively as regards the baptism. But 
the effect was to rid themselves of one of the raisons d’étre of a 
priesthood. Short cf actually turning the cheek to the smiter 
(which, however, was a course literally adopted by the earliest 
Friends), they were generally prepared not to resist violence ; 
but, as Doctor Johnson remarked, there was not one of them who 
was prepared to accept the precept of not turning away from the 
borrower. And although it is true that the doctrine of non- 
resistance might have proved, under certain circumstances, a 
danger to the community, and might have had to be withstood 
by the law, yet such circumstances have not occurred in the his- 
tory of Quakerism in England. The result has been the produc- 
tion of an inoffensive, money-making caste of Christian Jews, 
adding to the wealth of the country by their thrift, and never 
disturbing its increase by their turbulence. They refused top ay 
tithes, and failed to see, or refused to see, that this was to set 
themselves above the law, virtually to claim a right to disestablish 
the Church, to beggar the clergy, and to hold certain property 
themselves on more advantageous terms than other people. Yet 
their obstinacy on this head has helped towards a fair settlement 
of a vexed question. Many of them would probably have gone 
to the stake rather than put the word “ January” at the top of 
a letter in which a number of other words derived from heathen 
superstitions occurred ; and would huve undergone martyrdom, 
with equal cheerfulness, with the words “Eighth month!” on 
their lips, as a protest against the Latin forms of August or 
October. Yet these and other whimsical peculiarities were useful 
as an artificial barrier between the Quakers and the world, were 
useful in keeping the former a peculiar people. As soon as this 
barrier received a breach, as soon as those behind it began to 
move towards the external world, the decay of Quakerism had 
set in. 

This decay really began when the Friends from a band of 
itinerant missionaries became crystallized into an orderly Christian 
sect, no longer exposed to, because no longer inviting the grosser 
forms of violence. We may be permitted to say, in passing, that 
a great deal too much has been made of the so-called “ persecu- 
tion” of the Quakers in England. We have indeed nothing to 
plead (save the ignorance of the times) on behalf of the brutal 
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rabble who invaded their meeting-houses and dragged their 
female preachers through the mud. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the advocates of any unpopular creed, whether 
political, social, or theological, are at all times subject to the 
same treatment at the hands of what Mr. Bright has called the 
residuum. An unpopular candidate and his friends at a hotly- 
contested election have been on some occasions treated just like 
the early Quakers ; and they would be liable to be so treated on 
all similar occasions but for the protection of the police. But if 
by “persecution” be meant an organized persecution on the part 
of the Government or constituted authorities of the country, we 
think that, in fairness, something may be said on the other side. 
No man in the present day would be permitted to stand up ina 
church with his hat on and abuse the preacher; no man would 
be permitted to write libellous and insulting letters to a justice 
of the peace. It is conceivable that circumstances might arise in 
which it might be thought expedient to tender to certain persons 
the oath of allegiance to Queen Victoria, or in some other way to 
invite them to make profession of loyalty to the Crown, and that 
some steps might be taken.with regard to those who, on con- 
scientious grounds, declined the test. Nor can any Government 
pass by the refusal to pay such imposts as church-rates or tithes 
where the payment is rendered obligatory by the law of the land. 
The peculiar severity exercised towards the Quakers was in great 
measure due to their conduct in the above particulars. That this 
conduct was strictly conscientious must be admitted ; but that it 
was an act of persecution on the part of the Government to ignore 
their scruples would be a strange proposition in the mouth of a 
generation which sets Peculiar People to pick oakum and puts 
Mormons on the treadmill. 

Quakerism, no longer aggressive and penned into orderly 
meeting-houses, lost the ear of the world as a propounder of a 
new spiritual gospel—a position which was afterwards taken up 
with greater success by Methodism. Its missionary efforts were 
thenceforth directed to more practical objects, and hopeless of 
converting mankind to the doctrine of illumination, it set to work 
to convert them to that of humanity. Its protests against slavery, 
its labours on behalf of improved prison discipline and the 
amelioration of the savage criminal code of former days, will re- 
dound to its honour long after the last Quaker shall have been 
gathered to the last Muggletonian. The good which they have 
accomplished will remain after them, and the evil (if indeed as a 
sect they have ever done any) will have been interred with their 
bones. We have already intimated that they might have done 
very serious evil. If, for example, the greater part of the British 
people had become converts to the doctrine of non-resistance, it 
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is plain that we should have long since ceased to exist as an in- 
dependent nation; but they were happily not sufficiently 
numerous to do anything more than protest against wars of any 
kind, which we take it is very much like protesting against earth- 
quakes. Throwing down to the world a challenge (if indeed 
such an expression may be permitted of so peaceable a people) 
literally to follow the precepts of Christ, they have at the same 
time exhibited the absurdity of the invitation by their own in- 
consistent but most beneficial practice of not selling all their 
goods and following their Master, by never lending except upon 
good security, and by laying up for themselves a great amount of 
treasure upon earth: a course which has kept them up to that 
level of earthly respectability necessary to give weight to their 
humane appeals. 

In the course of a few generations the chance mention of the 
word “ Quaker” will induce people to ask, “ What, after all, were 
the Quakers ?” just as nowadays the general reader asks, “ What 
were the tenets of the Peripatetics, who were the Essenes, who 
were the Fifth Monarchy men?’ Probably any one furnished 
with the necessary information in those days will find it a matter 
of difficulty to convey it. The emotional nature of men will have 
run into fresh channels. New cut-and-dried recipes for fathoming 
the unfathomable, vulgarly called theologies, will have replaced 
those prepared in the seventeenth century. These speculations 
and superstitions will probably have about as much practical value 
as such speculations and superstitions have always had: some 
will be followed by bad, and others, upon the whole, by good 
practical results ; as the cultus of the Virgin and the doctrine of 
divine illumination have each in their way acted beneficially on 
the believer. Weshould be happy to think that any of these 
new sects or schools so formed will, before fading away in its turn, 
have left a histury as honourable as that of the ancient and ex- 
tinct Quakers, 
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Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards First Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By Lord EpMoND FITZMAURICE. 
Vol. I. 1737-1766. Loudon: Macmillan and Co. 


T ORD FITZMAURICE has done well in rescuing from 

oblivion, or, still worse, from unmerited obloquy, the 
memory of his distinguished ancestor, characterized in “Coningsby” 
as “that profound statesman and most instructed man.” The 
volume before us, indeed, comes down no further than Lord 
Shelburne’s acceptance of the seals as Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department, and deals chiefly with the charge of 
duplicity—originally based upon the singular transaction known 
as “the pious fraud”—which has been so frequently and con- 
sistently alleged against the.subject of Lord Fitzmaurice’s in- 
teresting memoir. It can hardly be said that any new light is 
thrown upon this particular incident, though it is related at con- 
siderable length and with a fulness of detail that leaves nothing 
to be desired in the way of exculpatory evidence. The most 
valuable portion, however, of the present instalment is, without 
question, the preliminary “ Chapter of Autobiography,” in which 
Lord Shelburne, then Marquess of Lansdowne, sketches the out- 
lines of his youth and boyhood, interwoven with amusing and 
often epigrammatic notices of the leading politicians of the period. 
In aliuding to his own family, he expresses himself with unusual 
eandour. Of his grandfather, Thomas, Earl of Kerry, he says 
that he— 


“Did not want the manners of the country nor the habits of his 
family to make him a tyrant. He was so by nature. He was the 
most severe character which can be imagined, obstinate and inflexible ; 
he had not much understanding, but strong nerves and great perse- 
verance, and no education, except what he had in the army, where he 
served in his youth, with a good degree of reputation for personal 
bravery and activity. He was a handsome man, and luckily for me and 
mine, married a very ugly woman, who brought into his family what- 
ever degree of sense may have appeared in it, or whatever wealth is 
likely to remain in it.” 


On the death of this estimable lady, who was the daughter 
of Sir William Petty, the bogtrotting noble “buried himself 
and family in the south of Ireland, where the great event 
of the year was the almanack, which he would allow nobody 
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to read but himself, and (which) served him in the stead of all 
other books.” His children feared without loving the old tyrant, 
but to his grandson William he was kind and even affectionate 
for at least the last four years of his life. The future Minister’s 
father, John, Earl of Shelburne, was the second son, and is 
described as inheriting much of the disposition and character of 
the Lord of Lixnaw. His mother, on the other hand, was— 


“ Active to excess and enterprising as far as her talents could carry 

her—one of the most passionate characters I ever met with, but good- 
natured and forgiving when it was over—with a boundless love of 
power, economical to excess in the most minute particulars, and per- 
severing, by which means she was always sure to gain her ends of my 
father, who, upon the whole, loved a quiet life, though with no notion 
of governing his children particularly, except by fear.” 
To Lady Shelburne have been attributed, probably not without 
good reason, the faults and defects which marred the usefulness 
and impaired the popularity of her eldest son, and he himself 
ascribes to her “continual energy” his father’s departure from 
Ireland, and his own consequent escape from living and dying 
“the chief of some little provincial faction.” 

Of greater general interest are tle pen-and-ink sketches of 
the eminent statesmen with whom Lord Shelburne became ac- 
quainted on descending into the political arena. His own views 
and theories, as occasionally delineated in this introductory chap- 
ter, exhibit that curious combination of superficial observation 
with cleverness of thought but unsoundness of judgment which 
marked his public utterances, and deprived them of the weight 
which would otherwise have attached to them. With amusing 
self-complacency he dismisses the ordinary notion that the order 
and prosperity enjoyed by this country from the period of the 
Revolution down to the commencement of the reign of 
George III. were traceable “to the excellence of our Constitu- 
tion, to the Whigs, and to a variety of other causes.” The true 
source of all this comfort and happiness, it seems, was “ the 
existence of a Pretender with a very just right to the throne 
upon all Tory and monarchical principles and all old prejudices, 
but without sufficient capacity to disturb the reigning family or 
to accommodate himself to the new principles which have been 
making a slow but certain progress ever since the discovery of 
the press.” The Hanover family, on the other hand, “never 
imagined they would continue, and as their only chance threw 
themselves into the arms of the old Whigs, abjuring the rights 
and the manners of Royalty—in other words, telling the people, 
‘We are your slaves aud blackamoors.’” Now and again, Lord 


Shelburne was visited with a happy thought, far in advance of 
contemporary opinion, even at the beginning of the present 
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century, when he set about writing his own memoir. He re- 
marks, for instance, that— 


“ Cromwell has never had justice done him. Hume and almost all 
the historians have seized upon some prominent circumstances of his 
character, as painters and actors lay hold of the caricature to insure a 
likeness. He was not always a hypocrite. It must be allowed that, 
while he had power, short as the moment was, he did set more things 
forward than all the kings who reigned during the century, King 
William included.” 


Lord Shelburne’s opinion of the “ proud and sagacious Dutch- — 
man’’ appears to have undergone some modification during the 
latter years of his life. 


“ Nothing,”’ he observes, “can be more false and absurd than the 
enthusiasm entertained for his character, on account of his supposed 
love of liberty . . . . When Parliament sent away his Dutch Guards, 
he said, if he had had children or any posterity, he would not have 
suffered it. I cannot,” he continues, “trace a single act of inferior 
regulation that we owe to him which did not immediately gratify his 
ambition.” 


This was written in ]S00-1801 ; but in opposing the Address 
in reply to the King’s Speech on opening Parliament in October, 
1775, he declared that he entertained greater veneration for the 
character of William III. than for that of any prince who ever 
swayed a sceptre; and on a previous occasion, in the course of 
the debate on Lord Chatham’s motion touching the King’s 
answer to the remonstrances of the City of London, he quoted 
William’s dissolution of Parliament in deference to a petition 
from Kent, which was done,:he said, “to let the nation see he 
had no double game to play, and to show that, as he had no 
interest separate from the interest of his subjects, all Parlia- 
ments were alike acceptable to him that were agreeable to the 
wishes of the kingdom.” 

The same inconsistency may be observed in the eulogies 
lavished on Lord Chatham so long as Lord Shelburne was 
climbing to power as his follower, and in the terms of disparage- 
ment almost as freely used in penning his portrait for the Auto- 
biography. In the interval Lord Chatham’s son, the “ heaven- 
born minister,” had grievously wounded Lord Shelburne’s er 
love in leaving him altogether out of his ministry in 1782. Not 
only was Mr, Pitt tainted with hereditary madness, but “he 
was naturally ostentatious to a degree of ridicule; profuse in 
his house and family beyond what any degree of prudence could 
warrant.” Notwithstanding his— 


“Most extraordinary imagination, he sacrificed or kept down 
every other passion with a view to forward his ambition..... 
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His marriage certainly had no sentiment in it..... He passed 
his time studying words and expressions, always with a view to 
throw the responsibility of every measure upon some other, while he 
held a high, pompous unmeaning language. What took much from 
his character, was that he was always acting, always made up, and 
never natural ; in a perpetual state of exertion, incapable of friendship, 
or of any act which tended to it, and constantly upon the watch, and 
never unbent. .... He was tall in his person, and as genteel as a 
martyr to the gout could be, with the eye of a hawk, a little head, 
thin face, long aquiline nose, and perfectly erect. He was very well 
bred, and preserved all the manners of the vieille cour, with a degree 
of pedantry, however, in his conversation, especially when he affected 
levity. I never found him when I have gone to him, which was 
always by appointment, with so much as a book before him, but 
always sitting alone in a drawing-room, waiting the hour of appoint- 
ment, and in the country with his hat and stick in his hand.” 


It is to be regretted that Lord Shelburne did not attempt at 
least a silhouette of his early friend and subsequent enemy, 
Lord Holland, instead of merely copying Lord Chatham’s 
estimate of the character of one whom he regarded as “the 
blackest man that ever lived.” The abrupt termination of the 
Autobiography is a positive misfortune to students of that 
particular period of history, and it remains to be seen how far 
the loss may be compensated by the private papers and corre- 
spondence which Lord Fitzmaurice will, doubtless, make public 
as he proceeds with his work. With the exception of Lord 
Shelburne’s speeches, very imperfectly reported, the present 
generation is as yet possessed of only the most scanty and 
defective materials for arriving at a just perception of his merits 
as a statesman. The speeches that have come down to our 
time, while frequently displaying a comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject under discussion, are so far unsatisfactory that they 
bear strong internal evidence of having been carefully prepared 
beforehand. For the most part they were delivered towards 
the close of the debate, and were seldom directed to controvert- 
ing the arguments or sophisms of preceding speakers. They 
were evidently set orations, elaborately composed, and committed 
to memory. In Wraxall’s “Memoirs” we are presented with a 
vivid picture of the Shelburne laboratory, and behold his familiars 
esgaged in collecting and combining the materials for the ornate 
texture with which their patron designed to astonish his brother 
peers. 

“His house, or, more properly to speak, his palace in Berkeley 
Square, which had formerly been erected by the Earl of Bute, formed 
at once the centre of a considerable party, as well as the asylum of 
literary taste and science. It is a fact that, during the latter years 
of Lord North’s administration, he retained three or four clerks in 
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constant pay and employment under his own roof, who were solely 
occupied in copying State papers or accounts. Every measure of 
finance adopted by the First Minister passed, if I may so express 
myself, through the political alembie of Shelburne House, where it was 

examined, and severely discussed. There, while Dunning and Barré 

met to settle their plan of action as members of the Opposition in the 

House of Commons ; Jackson, who likewise sat in the same assembly 

for New Romney, and the variety of whose information had acquired 

him the name of ‘Omniscient,’* furnished every species of legal and 

genera! knowledge. Dr, Price and Mr. Baring produced financial . 
plans or made arithmetical calculations, meant to controvert and over- 

turn, or to expose, those of the First Lord of the Treasury ; while Dr. 

Priestley, who lived under the Earl of Shelburne’s personal protection 

(just as the celebrated Hobbes had done at Chatsworth under the 

immediate patronage of the Earls of Devonshire in the preceding 

century) prosecuted in the midst of London his philosophical and 

chemical researches. Nor ought I to omit, in this list of extraordinary 

men, the distinguished names of Jervis and of Jekyll; one of whom 

has risen to such naval honours and dignities, while the other has 

attained to an equal eminence at the Bar, as he enjoys for the charms 

of his conversation in private society.” 


Commanding the services of such exceptionally able coad- 
jutors, it would be strange if Lord Shelburne had failed to make 
a considerable figure in the Upper House, or if his exposition 
of secondhand knowledge had passed unheeded and without 
due commendation, even from his habitual opponents. Thus we 
find even the grim and imperious Thurlow deigning to com- 
pliment him on the universality and accuracy of his informa- 
tion, and on the judgment with which he brought it to bear 
upon the point he desired to illustrate. The Duke of Richmond 
having moved (Feb. 4, 1782) for papers relative to the execu- 
tion of Colonel Isaac Hayne, an American officer who had broken 
his parole, Lord Shelburne demanded with some vehemence 
by what authority the power of life and death was delegated 
by his Majesty to the Commander-in-Chief of the British forces 
then serving in the American colonies, by him to Sir Harry 
Clinton, by him again to Lord Cornwallis, and finally by his 
lordship to Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour. The Lord 
Chancellor prefaced his reply by observing, with apparent serious- 
ness, that he never listened to the noble earl but with “infinite 
pleasure.” 





* Boswell approves of Dr. Jolnson’s objection to this epithet, as one that 
should be exclusively applied to the Almighty, and of his suggestion in favour 
of “ All-knowing.” The terms being synonymous, it is not quite obvious why 
the one should a the more soplisetto to the infinite, the other to the finite, 
understanding. 
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“He was so well informed on every subject he spoke to; he was so 
circumspect, correct, and minute as to facts and circumstances, and 
withal his selections as to such points of the debate as he might think 
proper to bring forward in a strong point of view, were in truth so 
judicious that, without giving the noble earl credit for what he was 
not entitled to, he could fairly say that he always heard his lordship 
with the greatest satisfaction.” 


Only a fortnight later Lord Abingdon avowed a total change 
of opinion on a constitutional point of some importance, after 
hearing the arguments of “the noble lord in my eye (sic), who 
is so fully informed upon every subject, and who never speaks 
without giving new lights to your lordships.” Lord Camden, too, 
no mean judge of parliamentary oratory, is reported by his nephew, 
Mr. George Hardinge, to have admired Lord Shelburne’s “ debat- 
ing powers above those of any other peer in his time, Lord 
Chatham alone excepted.” Even the censorious and malignant 
Walpole continually alludgs in his letters in terms of the highest 
= to Lord Shelburne’s outpourings of eloquence, though in 
1is “ Journal of the Reign of King George the Third,” edited by 
Dr. Doran, he is at a loss for words to express his contempt and 
detestation of a minister who had omitted to recognise his dis- 
interested services to his country by the bestowal of a sinecure. 
On the other hand, Jeremy Bentham entertained a very poor 
opinion of Lord Shelburne’s oratorical powers. 

“He caught hold,” he writes, “of the most imperfect scrap of an 
idea and filled it up in his own mind, sometimes correctly, sometimes 
erroneously. His manner was very imposing, very dignified, and he 
talked his vague generalities in the House of Lords in a very emphatic 
way, as if something good were at the bottom, when, in fact, there 
was nothing at all.” 


A far more favourable verdict, however, is pronounced by Lord 
Holland in his “ Memoirs of the Whig Party,” and it can hardly 
be denied that he was better qualified than Bentham to reflect 
the general opinion of Lord Shelburne’s customary audience. 


“In his public speeches,” he says, “ lhe wanted method and perspi- 
cuity, and was deficient in justness of reasoning, in judgment, and in 
taste; but he had some imagination, some wit, great animation, and 
both in sarcasm and invective not unfrequently rose to eloquence. 
His mind seemed to be full and overflowing, and though his language 
was incorrect and confused, it was often fanciful, original, and happy. 
There was a force and character, if there was not real genius, in his 
oratory. If he did not convince the impartial, or confirm the waver- 
ing, he generally gratified his own party, and always provoked his 
adversaries. He exposed himself awkwardly enough both to refuta- 
tion and ridicule, but then he could repel all such attacks with great 
spirit and readiness. He was a great master of irony, and no man 
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ever expressed bitter scorn for his opponents with more art or effect. 
His speeches were not only animated and entertaining, but embittered 
the contest and enlivened the whole debate.” 


The younger Pitt, while yet in his teens—though he was 
never young—was strangely moved on one occasion by Lord 
Shelburne’s Hibernian facundity, and wrote to his mother that 
he “was as great as possible.” “His speech,” continues the 
youthful critic, “was one of the most interesting and forcible, I 
think, that I ever heard, or even can imagine.” In the “ Parlia-- 
mentary History of England” this particular speech is too feebly 
summarized to convey any sort of impression adequate to the 
effect it produced upon the embryo Prime Minister. Its most 
salient point, indeed, is a furious attack upon the Archbishop of 
York for declaring in a sermon—published by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel—that resistance to the law was under 
any circumstances unjustifiable, and that consequently the Ame- 
rican colonists were wholly inexcusable for resorting to violent 
measures, The archbishop having attempted to defend himself, 
was again assailed by the angry earl, who so far forgot himself 
as to praise his Majesty for removing from the post of tutor to 
his son a man who would not suffer the word “liberty” to be 
pronounced without a qualification—for which outburst he was 
very properly called to order. 

The parliamentary reports of that period are so imperfect, so 
injudicious, so stupidly inartistic, that it is extremely difficult, 
if not actually impossible, to form any very coherent idea of the 
character of the arguments adduced or of the manner of their 
exposition. Lord Shelburne’s peculiarities, however, of thought 
and style, were so marked that they may be traced, with little 
effort, even through these unsatisfactory abridgments. His 
strong point was political vituperation, and at times he seems 
to have descended to personalities that would not now be 
tolerated. For instance, when speaking to the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s amendment to Viscount Weymouth’s motion (June 17, 
1779) for an address of thanks to his Majesty for his gracious 
communication of the warlike manifesto of the Spanish Court, 
his lordship is reported to have thus expressed himself :— 


“The nominal minister in the other House, who was dressed-up, 
what kind of a thing was he? He begged pardon, what kind of a 
dressed-up thing was it P Who were his employers? What was his 
business? . . . . The thing thus tricked out answered the purposes of 
his creation, under the deceitful appellation of a minister. This phantom 
of a real minister had led the country gentlemen into a war .. . . with 
the whole House of Bourbon, allied with the subjects of a third part 
of the British Empire.” 
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In the same speech he thus alluded to Lord George 
Germaine :—“ Who was the next great supporter of this 
nefarious and destructive system? A man who, never having 
any regard to military honour, could not be expected to have 
very delicate feelings,” &c. &. Then turning upon the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Sandwich, he described his 
“merits” as “a continued series of delusion and imposition ; a 
total ignorance and incapacity for the discharge of the duties of 
the high station he occupied.” On another occasion he became 
involved in a most unseemly altercation with Lord Mansfield, 
whose years might well have saved him from being directly 
charged with uttering a falsehood, and dared to deny it. It 
was the fashion of the day, indeed, to use language and to com- 
port oneself in a manner that would now be condemned as 
insolent and ungentlemanly. At the same time the practice of 
duelling required that they who indulged in offensive remarks 
and an overbearing demeanour should be prepared to take the 
natural consequences, Lord Shelburne is admitted by his bitterest 
enemies to have had “the courage of his convictions,” and to 
have been always ready to afford “the satisfaction of a gentle- 
man.” “ Both his heart and his face,” wrote Walpole, “ were 
brave ; he feared neither danger nor detection.” “ His personal 
courage,” Wraxall remarks, “was indisputable.” “ His chief 
merits,” according to Lord Holland, “were courage, decision of 
character, and discernment in discovering the talents of in- 
feriors”—three essential qualities in one who aspires to be a 
leader of men. “ Neither his political nor his personal courage,” 
says Jesse, “ were (sic) ever called in question.” Not only, indeed, 
had he given indisputable proofs of valour in the field as an 
officer and volunteer, but at a later period he evinced perfect 
coolness and self-possession when wounded by Mr. Fullarton. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen and the Earl of Pembroke having 
been removed from the Lieutenancy of their respective counties 
because of their adverse votes in Parliament, Lord Shelburne 
brought the matter before the House of Lords, but, in his usual 
discursive manner, digressed to quite a different subject, describing 
the condition of the militia force and thence passing on to the 
regular army, and stigmatizing. the new regulation which con- 
ferred what was called “ occasional rank” as humiliating to true 
soldiers, 


“That if should not be thought,” his lordship is reported to have 
continued, “ he dealt in mere declamation, he would ask what preten- 
sions a Mr. Fullarton had to be appointed a lieutenant-colonel ? This 
gentleman had never held any rank, or ever was in the army before ; 
he had been clerk to the noble lord (Stormont) when on his embassy 
to France, where perhaps he might have acquitted himself very well 
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with his pen, but never was acquainted with the use of the sword; 
yet this clerk in office, this commis,* contrary to all military establish- 
ments, contrary to all the spirit of the army, was now a Licutenant- 
Colonel, and had the superiority in command over Lord Harrington, 
a young nobleman of the most active and enterprising spirit, who had 
fought his way inch by inch to command, and whose great rank and 
family connections served him in no other light but to have masked 
his services to the public.” 


Mr. Fullarton, a Scottish gentleman and a member of the 








Lower House, had, in fact, been gazetted to the command of ° - 


a regiment raised by himself, though a civilian and recently 
attached to the British Embassy in Paris. Resenting Lord 
Shelburne’s contemptuous allusion to his late official position, 
Mr. Fullarton mentioned his grievance in his place in the 
House of Commons, and in so doing committed the mistake of 
alluding to his assailant by name, for which he was somewhat 
sharply called to order by Mr. Fox, who declared his regard for the 
noble Jord in question. This, it may be parenthetically remarked, 
was in the spring of 1780. Lord North thereupon good- 
naturedly interposed and advised the irate Scot to take no notice 
of what was said in the other House. He himself, he said, had 
been called “a thing ”—which he was; and “a thing called a 
minister ’’—which could not be an affront, because the noble lord 
who had so dubbed him could not object to be that very “thing” 
himself. Mr. Fullarton explained that he would not have named 
the noble earl had he not been attacked by name, “ with all the 
aristocratical insolence which marked his character,” or had it 
not been asserted that “he and his regiment would be as ready 
to draw their swords against the liberties of their country as 
against its foes.” What followed is told in Walpole’s “Journal” 
with creditable conciseness, 


“Mr. Fullerton sent a letter unsealed from the House of Commons 
to Lord Shelburne, and a duplicate of it by a servant, the latter of 
which was delivered to him just as Lady Shelburne had left the room, 
and his own servant said, ‘ My Lord, here is a letter from Mr. Fullerton 





* Walpole asserts that the words “clerk” and ‘ commis” were not used, 
and that Lord Shelburne actually said, “he would not use the term commis, 
with which he had offended Mr. Eden.” It does not appear, however, that 
Walpole was himself present on the occasion, and in his case hearsay evidence 
is peculiarly untrustworthy. Mr. Fullarton was in fact a secretary of legation. 
Mme. du Deffand wrote of him in 1780, on being informed by Walpole of this 
duel: “ L’histoire du Fullarton m’a intéressée ; c’est un joli gar¢on, il a de 
la vivacité, de la sincérité, et ne manque point d’esprit; 11 me marquait du 
désir de me plaire, et il y avait réussi, il me voyait souvent; il a plu générale- 
ment & tous ceux qui l’ont connu.” He had formerly presented her with 
“une garniture de cheminée de sept vases étrusques, sur lesquels il y a de 
trés jolies peintures.”’ 
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that requires an immediate answer.’ It contained the account Mr. F. 
had had printed that morning in the Public Advertiser, and added 
what he had intended to have said if not interrupted. This was 
couched in the grossest terms, and called Lord Shelburne’s conduct 
insolence, cowardice, and falsehood, and, with as much indiscretion as 
brutality, he asked if such conduct became a leader of the Opposition, 
who, as he had heard at Paris, was in correspondence with the 
enemies of his country. This was supposed to mean Dr. Franklin, but 
was very imprudent on Lord Stormont’s account, who, if informed of 
treasonable correspondence (which, however, with Franklin was not 
so) ought to have accused Lord Shelburne. His lordship replied no 
other answer was proper than to desire Mr. Fullerton to meet him 
next morning in Hyde Park at five o’clock. They met there as 
appointed: Lord Shelburne’s second was Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
with whom he had served at St. Malo’s and St. Cas in the last war. 
Mr. Fullerton’s was Lord Balcarras. Fullerton fired first, then the 
Earl, both without effect. Fullerton again, and wounded Lord 
Shelburne in the groin, but slightly, as he (the Earl) fired his pistol 
in the air. Lord Frederick asking if Mr. Fullerton was satisfied, 
Lord Balcarras said, ‘If his Lordship would say he had meant no 
affront.’ Lord Shelburne said it was too late for that, and that he 
was able to renew the engagement, but both seconds said it was 
sufficient, and it was agreed the affair should end there.” 


This duel caused considerable excitement not only in Parlia- 
ment, but among the public generally, coming so soon after the 
encounter between Mr. Adam and Charles Fox. It was whispered 
that the “ king’s friends,” and particularly the Scots, had resolved 
to pick quarrels with the popular leaders and to assassinate those 
whom they could not silence. Congratulatory addresses were 
accordingly presented to Lord Shelburne on his recovery from 
London and Westminster and from several counties, in which it 
was assumed that he had been attacked solely because of his 
spirited advocacy of a more economical system of government. 
Scarce a fortnight after the duel Fox opposed the grant of money 
for the maintenance of Fullarton’s corps, and was very sarcastic 
on the sudden conversion of clerks and commis into officers of 
high rank; going, also, out of his way to ridicule the boasted 
antiquity of Scottish families. Among his friends, he continued, 
he had the pleasure to number many Scotchmen, but, neverthe- 
less, he could not refrain from reflecting on what had happened 
in past times. “Forget and forgive was an easy maxim to 
speak, but a hard maxim to practise.” It is to be regretted that 
he found it less hard to practise than he had anticipated, when 
he encompassed his disastrous reconciliation with Lord North. 

An excellent illustration of Lord Shelburne’s discursive style 
of oratory is furnished in the speech he delivered on the 8th of 
April, 1778, the day after Lord Chatham’s last appearance in 
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Parliament. The actual subject of discussion being the state of 
the nation, the noble earl repeated his favourite formula—which 
he had so much reason afterwards to wish unsaid—that “ the 
moment Great Britain acknowledged the sovereignty or inde- 

pendence of America, her sun was set.” He thought in his con- 
science that war with France was unavoidable. He differed from 
his nearest friends, from those with whom he lived and conversed, 

with those under thesame roof. He had been entreated, soothed, 

admonished : asked would he accept a place with the destroyers 

of his country ; but he was sure that no honest man could bind 

his countenance to the existing administration, and he knew that 

his first duty was to maintain what was right. Assuming that 

we are willing to sacrifice the best interests of our country, shall 

we also sacrifice our national good faith? What is to become of 

the American loyalists, what of the children of the late Mr. Penn, 

what of the property of Lord Weymouth, or of the heirs of Lord 

Baltimore, or of the merchants of London, who have nearly two 

millions worth of goods lying in America? And will America 

stop short at independence? Will she not also attempt a career 

of conquest? In that case, farewell to Canada and the fisheries 

with their 20,000 seamen. The West Indies would be the next 

to follow, and in process of time Ireland. Our ill-successes, 

however, are attributable rather to mismanagement than to the . 
exhaustion of our resources. There is no lack of money or of 

men. The streets are crowded. Signs of opulence are to be 

seen everywhere, but monied men will not part with their money 

because they have no confidence in the ministry. 


“ Let the present blundering set of ministers resign : let honest and 
capable men fill their places—men capable of giving spirit and vigour 
to the operations of Government. Let the present paltry practices of 
petty private negotiations be given up. Let every thread of the 
secret system be cut, and all those little low schemes of lawyers, 
devised by them to soothe their own vanity, be abandoned. Let the 
public be convinced their money is honestly and fairly expended—not 
spent in private jobs—not wasted in maintaining a set of servile de- 
pendents, or corrupting the representatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment. Let every operation of the Government be open as daylight, 
and then any loan the service of the State may require will, I venture 
to promise, be easily obtained.” 


He esteemed many individuals in France, but however much 
our own people may have degenerated, the French have done so 
far more. They have lost the love of glory, the military prowess, 
the superior discipline of Louis XIV.’s time. Our very women 
could drive them out of the country if they attempted to 
invade us. 
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“The present ministry have been the ruin as well as the disgrace 
of this country. They trifle, they negotiate, they patch up; and 
the whole of their evasions and tricks is but a patchwork formed of 
shreds of pitiful expedients.” 


M. de Vergennes had complimented them in a ludicrous 
manner on their political sagacity. He admits that their ways 
are past finding out; no one knows what they will do next. 
Both France and Spain are vulnerable and open to invasion. 
No cause to despond. Danger is nothing new to us, but there 
must be no temporizing. His lordship protested that he wanted 
no place for himself in the Administration. He then recited 
various instances of heroic actions performed by individuals, as 
when the Armada was routed, and as when Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, with 40,000 men, defeated 100,000 French soldiers. 
This prince would be the best possible commander for our own 
army. Let it not be forgotten that Holland, in 1672, though 
roused by the two De Witts, could not be brought to stir herself 
until Louis XIV. refused to allow her to retain so much as the 
name of sovereignty. Ministers are prepared neither for peace 
nor for war. The coasts of Brittany and Normandy are lined 
with troops, but ministers care nothing about that. 


“ What is the nominal minister ? The servus servi. What are those 
who act with, and in subordination to him? The servi servorum of 
this phantom of power and mock importance. What has their em- 
ployer desired them to say? That the Court of Spain will not join 
France. The arrival of a courier from Madrid is announced! These 
are the joyful tidings: the stocks rise one per cent. till the pitiful 
trick is detected, and they fall to their former price.” 


The inexhaustible orator then proceeded to point out the 
defenceless condition of the country (which seems to argue little 
for his discretion) and advised his Majesty to try what could be 
done with the Whigs, Scotland and Manchester have abandoned 
the Ministry. Let them turn, then, to the country gentlemen. 
Let them combine and connect all parties. The French know 
our condition perfectly, so that there is no occasion for reserve 
or reticence. Ttie House of Commons was next characterized as 
“a foul and corrupt charnel,” under the immediatec ontrol and 
at the devotion of the Minister, and from whom no justice was 
to be obtained. “Can impeachments be expected to come from 
pensioners, contractors, and the whole tribe of needy dependents?” 
The Peers, however, are equally the people’s representatives, 
“They hold the balance ; and if they should perceive two of the 
branches of the Legislature unite in oppressing and enslaving the 
people, it is their duty to interfere to prevent it.” He was con- 
vinced that the Lords have power to “alter, amend, or reject a 
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money Bill, and to prevent an improper or oppressive tax being laid 
on the people and on themselves.” He trusted that if ever the 
other House pressed the doctrine laid down from the Woolsack 
that the Lords are incompetent to alter a money Bill, or a Bill 
of Supply, “this inherent right of control would never be 
abandoned by their Lordships.” Reverting to America, the 
noble Earl vowed that he would never consent to recognise 
the independence of the Colonies. The thirteen provinces already 
virtually formed a Republic, but Republics are always averse 
from war. Leave the Colonists to themselves and they would * 
naturally return to an alliance with this country, and would soon 
discover the danger and impolicy of treating with France. But 
as a preliminary to success, there must be a reform of the 
Ministry and of public manners. The House of Commons was 
“totally immersed in the deepest and dirtiest ways of corruption, 
and lost to every sense of their own duty, and constitutional 
importance in the State.” Let justice be done to America. 
Let her liberties be secured on a broad basis, but a declaration 
of independence would be unjust to the Heir Apparent and to 
the descendants of the Princess Sophia, and likewise to several 
English families. 

“ Though I desire,” he added, in conclusion, “no man’s place or 
employment, yet if ministers were to demand my advice, 1 would 
readily go to the Privy Council and give them my sentiments fully. I 
would not, however, go alone. They might possibly consider me a 
spy, and my visit might prove equally disagreeable to myself, and to 
those to whom it was made. In fine, my Lords, nothing will succeed 
under the direction of the present Administration. They are despised 
or execrated without doors; they have lost the public confidence ; the 
system of government must be changed, and established upon a 
stronger basis. I repeat again, the lawyers and commis, the present 
conductors of public business, must be sent back to their proper 
vocations, or their original obscurity.” 

This extraordinary jumble of subjects and ideas occupies 
twenty-one closely printed columns of the “ Parliamentary 
History of England,” and might have been more happily selected 
for ridicule by the authors of the “ Rolliad,” than Lord Lans- 
downe’s ambiguous speech of the first of March, 1787. The 
satirists, however, imitate his style not unsuccessfully :— 

* Lost and obscur’d in Bowood’s humble bow’r, 
No party tool—no candidate for pow’r— 
I come, my lords, an hermit from my cell, 
A few blunt truths in my plain style to tell. 
Highly I praise your late commercial plan ; 
Kingdoms should all unite, like man and man. 
The French love peace—ambition they detest ; 
But Cherburg’s frightful works deny me rest. 


[Vol. CIV. No. CCVI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XLVIII. No. Il AA 
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With joy I see new wealth for Britain shipp’d. 
Lisbon’s a froward child, and should be whipp’d ; 
Yet Portugal’s our old and best ally, 
And Gallic faith is but a slender tie. 
My lords! the manufacturer’s a fool ; 
The clothier, too, knows nothing about wool ; 
Their interests still demand our constant care ; 
Their griefs are mine—their fear is my despair. 
My lords! my soul is big with dire alarms ; 
Turks, Germans, Russians, Prussians, all in arms! 
A noble Pole (I am proud to call him friend) 
Tells me of things—I cannot comprehend. 
Your lordships’ hairs would stand on end to hear 
My last dispatches from the Grand Vizier. 
The fears of Dantzick merchants can’t be told ; 
My accounts from Cracow make my blood run cold. 
The state of Portsmouth and of Plymouth Docks, 
Your Trade—your Taxes—Army—Navy—Stocks, 
All haunt me in my dreams ; and when I rise 
The Bank of England scares my open eyes. 
I see—I know some dreadful storm is brewing ; 
Arm all your coasts—your Navy is your ruin. 
T say it still; but (let me be believ’d) 
In this your lordships have been much deceiv’d, 
A noble Duke affirms I like his plan ; 
I never did, my lords !—I never can— 

’ Shame on the slanderous breath which dares instil 
That I, who now condemn, advis’d the ill. 
Plain words, thank Heav’n, are always understood ; 
I could approve, I said—but not I wou’d. 
Anxious to make the noble Duke content, 
My view was just to seem to give consent, 
While all the world might see that nothing less was meant.’’* 





* Lord Lansdowne having found fault with the fortifications on the South 
coast, the Duke of Richmond asserted with some warmth that the Marquis, 
when in power, had approved of his plans. This the other denied, but added 
that he had temporized from a desire not to vex an irritable person, and drive 
him out of the Cabinet at a critical moment. He certainly had never given 
the noble Duke reason to ey, that he had sanctioned the proposed mea- 
sures, and to prove his case he would produce a letter written to him by his 
Grace shortly before he quitted office, Stee for a definitive answer. William 
Pitt, it appears, was also of opinion that the Prime Minister had given his 
consent to the scheme. The Duke’s letter, dated in January, 1783, was 
however produced, and the Marquis again emphatically denied that he had 
ever approved of the Duke’s plan of fortifications. He went on in his usual 
manner to protest that “he was open enough surely; for openness was so 
much his characteristic that he was open to a fault, and by the advice of his 
friends on that very account secluded himself from the world.” The Duke and 
the Marquis had long lived a on terms of close intimacy, frequently dining 
at one another’s houses, until the former suddenly broke off all intercourse. 
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‘ Lord Shelburne’s confusion of ideas and consequent inco- 
herence of expression exposed him, very often unfairly, to a 
suspicion of insincerity. “There is,” remarks Bentham, “ a pro- 
digious deal of ambiguity in the general tenor of Lord Shel- 
burne’s language on party subjects; whether genuine, or affected, 
I cannot be certain. I rather believe it genuine; because I find 
it the same on subjects with which party has nothing to do.” 
Some years later in the course of a rough sketch of (the then) 
Lord Lansdowne’s character, he observes: “There was artifice in 
him, but also genuine good feelings. His head was not clear. 
He felt the want of clearness. He spoke in the House with 
grace and dignity, yet he uttered nothing but vague generalities.” 
Much of this haziness of thought and speech was undoubtedly 
attributable to the disadvantages under which Lord Shelburne 
laboured in youth and early manhood. “ He had had,” says 
Bentham, “a most wretched education, and a foolish father and 
mother, of whose management of him he always talked with 
horror. When I once spoke to him of the family mausoleum, 
he refused to show it to me; for, he said, it was associated with 
such disgraceful recollections.” He himself apologized for his 
bad handwriting, on the ground that he was “ very ill-educated,’ 
and never learned to write. Lord Holland’s testimony is to the 
same effect :— His mind was in itself irregular ; and a defective 
education, ill usage from the family, and early connexion in 
public life with men of the most opposite principles, had made 
it yet more so. He had no knowledge of the world, but a 
thorough persuasion of its dishonesty.” Bentham also alludes to 
his tendency to suspiciousness :— 


“ Lord Shelburne had a wildness about him, and conceived ground- 
Jess suspicions about nothing at all. I remember,” he continues, 
“going to ride out with one of his servants and being accosted by 
some man whom I spoke to out of pure civility ; and on mentioning 
it to Lord Shelburne, he seemed to think I was deserving of suspicion. 
About the last time I was at his house, I mentioned something about 
Count Woronzof, and he fancied I had been sent by Woronzof to 
eommunicate it. Yet there was about him a good deal of sympathy ; 
a curious mixture, too, of what was natural and what was factitious.” 


But to read any man’s character aright it is necessary to know 
something of the circumstances which led to its gradual for- 
mation. 

William Petty, second Earl of Shelburne and first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, was descended from a follower of William the 
Conqueror, named Walter Fitz Otho, who was appointed 
Castellan of Windsor. From the loins of this doughty warrior 
sprang two great Irish families, his eldest son Maurice being the 
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ancestor of the FitzGeralds, Dukes of Leinster, while his second 
son William was the fountain-head of the FitzMaurices, Earls 
of Kerry. Raymond, the second son of this William, took a con- 
spicuous part in the reduction of Ireland under Henry II., and 
upon his son Maurice were bestowed large tracts of land in 
county Kerry. The descendants of this successful soldier 
assumed the name of Fitzmaurice, and through twenty genera- 
tions held the baronies of Lixnaw and Kerry. Thomas, the 
twenty-first Baron, was created Earl of Kerry and Viscount 
Clanmaurice in 1723, and was fortunate enough to win the hand 
of Anne, only daughter of Sir William Petty, M.D., Secretary 
for Ireland under Cromwell, political economist, land surveyor, 
and speculator. On the death in 1751 of Anne’s brother, Henry 
Petty, created Earl of Shelburne in 1791, her second son Jolin 
inherited his handsome fortune but not his title, which for a time 
became extinct. However, he was made Baron of Dunkerron 
and Viscount Fitzmaurice, and in 1753 the Irish Earldom of 
Shelburne was revived in his favour. At last, in the year 1761, 
the family of Fitzmaurice was received into the British Peerage 
under the style and title of Baron Wycombe of Chipping 
Wycombe, in the county of Bucks. The new peer enjoyed his 
honours for only a few months and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, William Petty, born on the 2nd May, 1737, and consequently 
in the twenty-fourth year of his age on his accession to the 
British peerage. The younger son appears to have been his 
father’s favourite, and was indebted to this unjust partiality for 
an income of nearly 10,0000. a year. 

Notwithstanding his defective education Lord Fitzmaurice, as 
he was called by courtesy, had honourably distinguished himself 
as a soldier, and during the Seven Years’ War his brilliant courage 
signalized itself on more than one occasion. His gallantry at 
Minden and at Closter Campen—where he served as a volunteer 
—was so conspicuous that he was appointed Aide-de-camp to 
George III. in 1760, shortly after that monarch’s accession to the 
throne. According to Bubb Doddington “ much dissatisfaction” 
was excited by this mark of honour, but it is evident that the 
dissatisfied were merely the Duke of Richmond and his family, 
who were disappointed that a similar favour was not shown to 
Lord George Lennox, who was not only senior to Lieut.-Colonel 
Fitzmaurice, but had commanded a battalion of the British 
Grenadiers at Closter Campen with remarkable courage and 
ability. The Duke, indeed, was so disgusted with the slight 
offered to his brother that he threw up his appointment as a 
Lord of the Bedchamber. In the following year Lord Fitz- 
maurice was returned to Parliament for his own borough of 
Chipping Wycombe, but vacated the seat a few months later, on 
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his elevation to the Upper House through the death of his 
father. The vacancy in the Lower House was filled by the after- 
wards famous Isaac Barré,* then a regimental captain with the 
rank of major in the army, and who through his patron’s interest 
with Lord Bute, was appointed to the command of an infantry 
regiment with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and further recom- 
pensed for his parliamentary services by the lucrative post of 
Governor of Stirling Castle. , 
As a member of the Royal Household, the young Peer natu- 
rally attached himself in the first instance to Lord Bute, whose 
influence was then paramount at Court. Indeed, he had little 
choice in the matter, for, as he himself subsequently confessed to 
Bentham, he was without connexions of any kind, and “his 
father had scarcely any others than with Lord Holland.” This 
comparative isolation, coupled with his youth and inexperieuce, 
and the novelty of his position, account for and excuse the un- 
seemly attack made by his protégé, Colonel Barré, on Mr. Pitt, 
who had shortly before been “hustled” out of the Ministry. 
“A profligate minister,” and “the execration of the people of 
England,” were among the foolish epithets flung at the great 
man who had raised his country to an almost unexampled height 
of prosperity and renown. “There he would stand,” continued 
his furious assailant, “turning up his eyes to Heaven, that wit- 
nessed his perjuries, and laying his hand in a solemn manner 
upon the table—that sacrilegious hand that had been employed 
in tearing out the bowels of his mother country.’+ It is related 





* Colonel Barré was by birth an Trishman, but of French extraction. His 
father, says Lord Fitzmaurice, was a merchant, Alderman, and Sheriff of 
Dublin. His courage and aptitude for military business induced Wolff to 
make choice of him as Adjutant-General of the little army with which he 
defeated Montcalm on the Heights of Abraham. In that glorious action 
Barré received a severe wound in the head, by which his left eye was perma- 
nently injured. On the surrender of Montreal he was sent home with the 
despatches announcing that event. He was a man of considerable parts, and 
a master of invective, and for many years represented Lord Shelburne in the 
House of Commons. According to Bentham, who was much taken with his 
“good nature and companionableness,” Colonel Barré more than once refused 
a pension of 30001. a year on the condition of abandoning his patron, but the 
only authority for this statement was Lord Shelburne, who valued himself 
much on the fidelity of his friends. Bentham adds that “he (Colonel Barré) 
really seems to have a great command of language; he states clearly and 
forcibly ; and upon all points his words are fluent and well chosen.” He was 
also a capital narrator of good stories, but in his old age was at a loss what to 
do with himself, and passed much of his time in auction-rooms and in hunting 
up knick-knacks and oddities. 

+ This onslaught came with a peculiarly bad grace from Barré, who, on the 
28th of April, 1760, had written to Pitt from New York, soliciting preferment 
by virtue of his wounds aud past services. ‘The request was civilly declined. 
on the ground of the injustice that would be done to his senior officers, and 
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that Pitt deigned not to take the slightest notice of this inde- 
cent attack, and in aftertimes he frequently met Colonel Barré, 
and employed him as one of his most useful instruments. Lord 
Shelburne’s political attachment to Lord Bute yielded in less 
than two years to his stronger and more lasting predilection for 
Lord Chatham. While it lasted, however, he appears to have 
enjoyed the confidence of the favourite, by whom he was em- 
ployed to open a negotiation with Pitt through the medium of 
Mr. Calcroft. He was also honoured with a very early intima- 
tion of Lord Bute’s intention to resign, and, according to Wal- 
pole, Lord Holland took great umbrage at his guarding this 
important secret from his most intimate friends. Lord Bute was 
so anxious to provide on his retirement for his clever and ardent 
supporter that he strongly urged his successor, George Grenville, 
to bestow upon him a Secretaryship of State. To this the new 
Minister objected, not on any personal grounds, but because— 


“ Both Parliament and the public might reasonably take note of 
Lord Shelburne’s youth, his inexperience in business, by having never 
held any civil office whatever, and from his situation and family so 
lately raised to the Peerage, however considerable both may be in 
Ireland. The envy and jealousy of the old peers,” Mr. Grenville con- 
tinued, “many of whom are already trying to band together, must 
naturally be excited to the highest pitch by a distinction of which, 
in most of its circumstances, there is I believe no example in our 
history.” 


After adducing many other objections to a similar purport, the 
Minister suggested that Lord Shelburne should begin with a 
lower office, and gradually “ripen for the seals,” so that when, 
in the fulness of time, he attained to that post, it would be 
“ without that offence which such a sudden and unprecedented 
elevation, I think, must occasion.” Lord Bute accordingly ex- 
plained these difficulties to his young friend, and was enabled to 
reply—“I have since seen Shelburne, who, in the handsomest 
manner, wished to be omitted, that the ground might be en- 
larged by more necessary people ; this, however, I don’t think 
safe, for he can better prevent (Henry) Fox's people from going 
off to the enemy than any man now living.” The result of the 
negotiation was that Lord Shelburne, before he had completed 





Barré acknowledged the validity of the excuse by again addressing Pitt, on 
the 8th of October, and declaring himself “bound in the highest gratitude ” 
for the attention that had been paid to his petition. And yet only two days 
after taking his seat in Parliament, no later than December, 1761, he exhibited 
his gratitude in this singular manner. Lord Fitzmaurice, indeed, regards his 
previous declaration as sarcastic—a charitable, but surely fanciful, view of 


the matter. 
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his twenty-sixth year, was appointed First Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations, equivalent to the present office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 

As already observed, Lord Shelburne’s relations with Fox 
were seriously impaired through Lord Bute’s resignation. To 
this coolness may in a great measure be traced the character for 
insincerity which throughout Lord Shelburne’s subsequent career 
militated against both his usefulness and influence. Lord Bute 
was under the impression that Fox was prepared to resign his 
post as Paymaster of the Forces, on the condition of being raised 
to the Peerage, while the other maintained that he had stipulated 
for that distinction as the reward of his exertions in carrying 
through the peace of 1762. What followed is concisely related 
by Lord Stanhope :— 

“Both parties now appealed to Lord Shelburne, who, in the 
preceding autumn had been the negociator between them. Lord 
Shelburne, much embarrassed, was obliged to own that he had in some 
degree extenuated or exaggerated the terms to each, from his anxiety 
to secure, at all events, the support of Fox, which he thought at the 
period essential to the Government. These misrepresentations Lord 
Bute, now forgiving, called a ‘pious fraud.’ ‘I can see the fraud plain 
enough,’ cried Fox, ‘but where is the piety ?? At last, however, the 
new-made Peer prevailed, and was allowed still to be Paymaster so 
long as power remained with Lord Bute’s successor.” 


This was evidently the transaction to which Lord Shelburne 
alluded when explaining to Bentham and Captain Blankett how 
he came to be called a Jesuit, though he seems to have expressed 
himself with his usual vagueness, and to have given an explana- 
tion unintelligible in its details. Being asked who was his “ god- 
father” with reference to this epithet, “he said it was Lord 
Holland, who had told (him) he wanted to resign, and (he) took 
him at his word; being thus overreached, he got angry, and 
declared that (he, Lord Shelburne) had overreached him.” It 
must have been the more galling to Henry Fox that he was 
out-generalled by one to whom he himself had imparted the ele- 
mentary principles of statecraft ;* but he was at least cruelly 
avenged, for the stigma with which he branded Lord Shelburne 





* Among the Mitchell Papers is a letter from Mr. Erskine, who remarks : 
“‘The convention between Lord Bute and Mr. Pitt was long carrying on with 
the utmost secrecy, under the mediation of Lord Shelburne, a young nobleman 
who is said to be possessed of great abilities, and to have studied the system 
of ministerial craft with great assiduity under that able master, Mr. Fox.” 
Horace Walpole also wrote, in 1763: “ He (Fox) now broke out against his 
scholar, reproaching him for concealing Lord Bute’s intention of retiring, and 
spoke of Shelburne to everybody as @ perfidious and infumous liar ; these 
were his usual words,” 
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was never effaced. Even George III. in writing to Lord North 
described him in later years, as “ the Jesuit of Berkeley Square ;” 
and according to the clever, if venomous, pamphleteer, Denis 
O'Bryen, one* who knew him well said “ that he had known men 
who became Jesuits, but the only man he ever heard of who was 
born a Jesuit was the Lord Shelburne.” Walpole, too, copies from 
the Morning Chroniele of the 10th Januury, 1783, an epigram, 
worthless except as illustrating the common belief in the Minis- 
ter’s propensity for double- dealing :— 
“Siddons to see—King, Lords, and Commons run, 

Glad to forget that Britain is undone, 

The Jesuit Shelburne, the apostate Fox, 

And Bulls and Bears, together in a box.” 


Wraxall, after eulogizing Lord Shelburne’s person, manners, 
and address, and admitting that he “ wanted no external quality 
requisite to captivate or conciliate mankind,” paints the reverse 
of this agreeable portrait, and regrets that— 

“The confidence which his moral character inspired did not equal 
the reputation of his abilities, His adversaries accused him of 
systematic duplicity and insincerity. ‘They even asserted that, unless 
all the rules of physiognomy were set at defiance, his very countenance 
and features eloquently indicated falsehood. In order to fix upon him so 
injurious an imputation, they gave him the epithet of Malagrida, from 
the name of a Portuguese Jesuit well known in the modern history of 
that kingdom. And these insinuations, though not perhaps accom- 
panied with proofs, were, nevertheless, cither from the credulity, or 
from the malignity of mankind, widely-cireulated as well as very 
generally believed throughout the nation.” 


After the death of the Marquis of Rockingham a caricature 
was published, representing Lord Shelburne as Guy Fawkes car- 
rying a dark lantern, and stealthily advancing under cover of 
night to blow up the Treasury, and at that time the press gene- 
rally was very virulent against him, charging him with sacrificing 
his convictions on the subject of American Independence to his 
ambition and desire to retain the King’s favour. 

On the other hand, Bishop Tomline, in alluding to the per- 
sistent attempts made by Fox and his friends to prejudice the 


* This “one” was evidently Lord Holland. ‘The author of the “Grand 
Council upon the Affuirs of Ireland,” under date of the 7th October, 1767, 
designates Lord Northampton as Tilbury, Lord Camden as Judge Jeffreys, 
General Conway as Caution-without-Foresight, Lord Townshend as Bout- 
deville, and Lord Shelburne as Malagrida, ‘The last is represented as saying : 
“My Lord Holland, who certainly has lad some reason to know me, had done 
me the honour to say that I was born a Jesuit, and that if all the good qualities 
which make the Society of Jesus respectable were banished from the rest of 
the carth, they would still find room enough in the bosom of Malagrida,” 
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public against Lord Shelburne by imputing to him an entire 
absence of candour and truthfulness, ram, A admits that it 
“ would have been difficult to point out any action in Lord Shel- 
burne’s public life which would have justified this suspicion and 
distrust.” Benjamin Franklin, also, notes in his fragmentary 
diary for 178% that— 

“He had received a visit from Lord Fitzmaurice, a sensible, 
amiable, young man, and in compliance with his father’s request that 
he would give him such instructive hints as might be useful to 
him, had laid great stress upon the importance of acquiring a cha- 
racter for integrity and sincerity. Lord Shelburne,”’ he adds, “ the 
father of Lord Fitzmaurice, had unfortunately the character of being 
insincere, and if has hurt much his usefulness; though in all my con- 
cerns with him I never saw any instance of that kind.” 


Not less favourable was the experience of Mr. Wyndham Gren- 
ville—afterwards Lord Grenville—who wrote to his brother, 
Lord Temple, March 22, 1783, denouncing the Coalition as “an 
arrangement directly in the teeth of professions and promises 
not a week old. Yet these are the men who accuse Lord Shel- 
burne of duplicity, without haying produced one instance during 
a six months’ Ministry.” 

The epithet of “ Malagrida” was first applied to Lord Shel- 
burne by the writer of “ J unius’s Letters,” be under the pseudo- 
nym of “Correggio,” addressed to the Public Advertiser of 
September 16, 1767, an exceedingly coarse and vulgar attack 
upon the Ministry. Towards the conclusion he wrote :— 


“There is still a young man, my Lord, who, I think, will make a 
capital figure in the piece, His features are too happily marked to be 
mistaken, A single line of his face will be suflicient to give us the 
heir apparent of Loyola and all the College. A little more of the 
devil, my Lord, if you please, about the eyebrows; that’s enough; a 
perfect Malagrida, | protest! So much for his person ; and as for his 
mind, a blinking bull-dog placed near him, will form a very natural 
type of all his good qualities.” 

It so chanced that the unfortunate Jesuit to whom Lord 
Shelburne was likened by this scurrilous and cowardly writer, 
was at that time the representative of all that is bad in his 
order, though probably with as little justice as is usually evinced 
in regarding Machiavelli as the advocate of un uinclaied crafti- 
ness and intrigue. In truth, however, Gabriel Malagrida, born 
at Milan in 1689, was far more sinned against than sinning. 
Early in life he proceeded to Portugal, where he became a mem- 
ber of the Order of Ignatius Loyola, and acquired a considerable 
reputation as a preacher. Having been sent to Brazil, he 
penetrated a great distance into the interior before his talents 
caused him to be recalled to Lisbon, Here he seems to have 
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displayed remarkable energy and to have attained to a degree of 
influence that subsequently proved fatal to himself. His mental 
faculties being overwrought, he became troubled with spiritual 
revelations, and imagined that St. Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin Mary, had inspired him to write her life. In 1759 the 
Jesuits were expelled from Portugal after a plot had been formed 
against the life of Pombal, the Minister, in consequence of which 
the King’s carriage, being mistaken for his, had been fired into. 
For this outrage eleven Jesuits were arrested and condemned to 
death, among whom was Malagrida, though no evidence was ad- 
duced to connect him with the conspiracy, while his insanity was 
beyond all doubt. He was accordingly put to the torture, and 
after being strangled, his body was redu¢ed to ashes. In Eng- 
land, however, little more was known of him than his name, 
coupled with the belief that he was implicated in the attack on 
the King’s carriage.* 

The writer of “Junius” was at least consistent with himself 
in his antagonism to Lord Shelburne. In 1768, under the sig- 
nature of “ Atticus,” he spoke of him as initiating himself into 
public business by carrying messages between Lord Bute and 
Fox, and by currying favour with both. But before he was an 
ensign he wanted to be a general, and to become a Cabinet 
Minister before he had entered a public office. In presumption 
he is compared to Satan, and is represented as encountering the 
same fate—“ fluttering his pennons vain, plump down he drops.” 
At the very commencement of that year “Junius” wrote a 
private letter to Lord Chatham, in which this passage occurs :— 


“Many circumstances must have made it impossible for you to 
depend much upon Lord Shelburne or his friends ; besides that from 
his youth and want of knowledge he was hardly of weight by himself 
to maintain any character in the Cabinet. The best of him is perhaps 
that he has not acted with greater insincerity to your lordship than to 
former connexions.” 


On the day previous to the date of the letter by “ Atticus,’+ the 





* Though Beauclerk’s anecdote of Goldsmith must be familiar to most of 
our readers, it will bear repetition. {na letter to Lord Charlemont, dated 
from the Adelphi, Nov. 20, 17738, he says: “Goldsmith the other day put a 
paragraph into the papers in praise of Lord Mayor Townshend. The same 
night we happened to sit next to Lord Shelburne at Drury Lane; I mentioned 
the circumstance of the paragraph to him; he said to Goldsmith that he hoped 
that he had mentioned nothing about Malagrida in it. ‘Do you know,’ 
answered Goldsmith, ‘that I never could conceive the reason why they call 
you Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good sort of man.’ You see plainly 
what he meant to say, but that happy turn of expression is peculiar to himself. 
Mr. Walpole says that this story is a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life.” 

+ Only a week before his death in 1804, Lord Shelburne told Sir Richard 
Phillips that he was acquainted with “Junius,” and “knew all about the 
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Public Advertiser publishes a satirical description of the 
masquerade given by the King of Denmark at the Opera House 
on the 10th October, according to which the Duke of Grafton 
appeared as Janus, Lord Chatham as King Lear, Lord Shel- 
barne as a Jesuit, Lord Weymouth as Landlord of the Bedford 
Arms, Lord Hillsborough as a Wild Irishman, Lord Gower as a 
French Harlequin, Lord Barrington as a bright, active little 
being in the skin of a cat, and gifted with a cat’s agility, eternally 
leaping on and clinging to some great personage or another. 
“Mr. Wilkes’ daughter was there in the character of Liberty, 
and her appearance was truly amiable, but she retired early, 
being but little countenanced by the nobility.” 

The charge of duplicity is nowhere urged more concisely or 
authoritatively than by Lord Stanhope :— 


“There was,” says that usually impartial historian, “ one defect, as 
the public deemed it—or, as Lord Shelburne himself would have said, 
one misfortune—that greatly detracted from the weight of his 
abilities. He could never attain a reputation for sincerity. Hollow 
and plausible—such were the epithets bestowed upon him by common 
report; and he was speedily nicknamed Malagrida, from a plotting 
Jesuit of the name in Portugal. Thus also his friends were sometimes 
designated as ‘ Malagrida’s gang.’ Even at a later period, after his 
character had been so long before the public—after he had been for 
years the leader of a party—after he had been for months the chief of 
an administration—we still find the same reproach urged against him 
in the satirical writings of the time. One cause (perhaps it may be 
deemed the only one) of this general imputation on his sincerity was 
the overstrained politeness of his address. As I have heard from some 
who knew him he could scarcely meet with, or part from, an acquaint- 
ance without a profusion of highflown compliments and earnest 
inquiries. Such an address has never proved successful in this country. 
It has never been practised by the great masters of politeness among 
We. wees But even in the more congenial sphere of France we may 
observe that Lord Shelburne’s compliments were, sometimes at least, 
deemed fulsome and excessive. Thus an old blind lady of eighty-two 
writes as follows from Paris :—‘ Lord Shelburne has flattered me 
extremely ; he assures me that he shall come again next year, singly 
and solely for the pleasure of seeing me.’” 


But where does Mme. du Deffand complain of the fulsome- 





writing and publication of those letters,” and, as the secret need no longer be 
kept, he proposed, if he recovered from his illness to write a very interesting 

mphlet on the subject, and set the question at rest for ever. Dr. Benjamin 

aughan, an intimate friend of Lord Shelburne, publicly asserted that he 
knew positively that William Gerard Hamilton, commonly called “Single 
Speech” Hamilton, was the author of the Letters of Junius. Possibly some 
clue may yet be found among the Lansdowne Papers, though Lord Fitz- 
maurice has thus far failed to discover it. 
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ness of this kindly and, perhaps, honest compliment? Men of 
the highest intellect did not think it beneath them to visit the 
witty and gossiping old lady, or to maintain a brisk corre- 
spondence with her when unable to énjoy the charms of her 
personal conversation. Mme. du Deffand herself evidently 
appreciated little courtesies of this kind. We find her writing 
to Horace Walpole, under date— 


“Dimanche 23 Aoit, 1767, 4 7 heures du matin:—Oh! je ne 
caurais me persuader qu’un homme de votre importance, qui tient dans 
sa main tous les ressorts d’un grand Etat, et par concomitance ceux 
de toute |’Europe, se soit déterminé.a tout quitter pour venir trouver 
une vieille Sibylle. Oh! celaest bien ridicule ; c’est avoir toute honte 


bue que d’avoir pu prendre un tel parti; toutefois, je l’avoue, j’en suis 


bien aise.” 


It is probable, however, that Lord Shelburne’s manners were 
founded upon the old French school of politeness. As a youth 
he was little in the habit of mixing in society, and his early 
manhood was passed on the Continent. At a very early age he 
was introduced into the royal household, and became a follower 
of Lord Bute, at the same time sitting at the feet of Henry Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland. That under such teaching he may 
have learnt occasionally to wear a mask, or to indulge in some- 
what extravagant manifestations of sympathy, is scarcely a 
matter for surprise; nor would such exaggerations have ever 
been charged as a fault had he continued an adherent of the 
Foxite faction. His real offence was, in the first place, his 
secession to Lord Chatham, and subsequently, after the death 
of that great man, his abjuration of party ties and attachments. 
In a country governed by parties, any politician who aspires to 
independence must lay his account with becoming an object 


. of suspicion and misrepresentation to both competitors for 
office. 


It was in the month of April, 1763, that Lord Shelburne 
accepted the post of First Commissioner of Trade and Planta- 
tions, and in the following September the King told Mr. Grenville 
that he wished to resign, as the duties were little to his taste 


and attended with more difficulties than he had anticipated. 


In point of fact Lord Shelburne was particularly strong on com- 
mercial questions; but from the first there was a want of cor- 
diality between him and the Minister, his great ambition being 
to serve under Lord Chatham, in conjunction with the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Gower. Failing in this negotiation he ten- 
dered his resignation, and was succeeded by Lord Hillsborough, 
while the Duke of Bedford joined the Grenville ministry as 
President of the Council. Towards the latter part of November 
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Mr. Grenville* informed his Majesty that he had heard that 
Lord Shelburne had been closeted with Pitt for an hour and a 
half; whereupon the King replied that he was glad of it, and 
that he desired nothing better than to see him in the opposi- 
tion. A few days later the Minister urged the propriety of de- 
priving Colonel Barré, General Conway, and some others, of 
their respective charges, %s they had presumed to vote against 
the Government. -About the same time Lord Shelburne voted 
against a ministerial measure, and thereby gave great umbrage 
to the King, who asserted that he had promised in September 
to support the ministry, towards whom he entertained no dislike. 
George III. was incapable of comprehending the nature of a 
constitutional government. In his own eyes he was the State, 
and whoever opposed the minister of his choice was guilty of a 
personal insult to himself. He was accordingly moved to vehe- 
ment indignation by Lord Shelburne expressing on the 29th 
November his disapproval of a resolution of which he could not 
possibly have had any foreknowledge at the time of his interview 
with his Majesty early in September. His Majesty’s resentment 
was further kept alive by Mr. Grenville, who was not ashamed 
to enter in his diary, that he— 


“Reminded his Majesty that Lord Shelburne was still in his service 
as aide-de-camp, and asked him if he thought it right to continue 
him ; the King paused a moment and then said, ‘ No, I will remove 
him, he has acted like a worthless man, and has broke his word with 
me.” 


His lordship and Colonel Barré were accordingly visited, a few 
days later, with this unmistakable proof of the royal displeasure. 
To the former, except on sentimental grounds, it must have been 
a matter of small importance; but the Colonel was entirely 
dependent on his professional pay and emoiuments, and was 
thus reduced by a stroke of the pen from affluence to poverty. 
The proceeding, indeed, was nothing unusual in those days, 
when only those were esteemed the “King’s friends” who ad- 
ministered to his obstinacy and narrow-mindedness.+ Another 
entry, dated the 14th December, states that— 





* Lord Stanhope describes Mr. Grenville as “an excellent Speaker spoiled,” 
and attributes the prosecution of Wilkes and the taxation of the American 
Colonies to his inordinate reverence for the powers and privileges of Parlia- 
ment. Dr. Johnson in his “Thoughts on the Falkland Islands,” said of him 
that “he possessed talents not universally afforded to mankind; for had he 
gotten the Manilla ransom, he could have counted it-” And in another place 
that, “ his mind was so frittered by the spirit of detail and minuteness that it 
was as incapable of comprehending the affairs of an empire as the eye of a 
beetle of surveying the horizon of the peak of Teneriffe.” 

+ On the 26th February, 1772, the King wrote to Lord North with 
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“ Lord Shelburne was at the levée and the King told Mr. Grenville 
he took no notice of him, but spoke to the two people on each side of 
him, which he thought was the treatment he deserved for having broke 
his word and honour with him, having pledged both upon his not 
going into Opposition, and then taking the first opportunity to oppose 
a measure which personally regarded the King.” 


The cause of offence in this instance was that Lord Shelburne 
upheld the privileges of the House of Commons, in violation of 
which Mr. Wilkes had been arrested on a general warrant and 
committed to the Tower, as the author of the violent attack 
upon his Majesty in No. XLV. of the “North Briton.” A 
politician who could prefer the liberty of the subject to the likes 
or dislikes of George III. was not fitted to be a courtier after 
the fashion of those times, and it appears from Mrs. Grenville’s 
narrative, that— 


“Lord Shelburne was now in complete disgrace, the Princess of Wales 
having ‘exclaimed against (his) conduct, and said the night before 
Lady Jane Stuart—Lord Bute’s second daughter—had asked her if 
she had heard of the part Lord Shelburne had taken in the House of 
Lords, wondering what he could mean by it, and saying she knew no 
friend he had, and seemed to disclaim all intercourse between him and 
her father, which all Lord Bute’s friends in general do.’” 


The session of 1764 will be for ever remembered as marking 
the first step in the series of blunders that culminated in the 
severance of the United States from the mother country. It 
little matters who was the original author of the scheme for 
taxing the colonies, but the responsibility must rest with the 
Minister during whose tenure of office the taxes were imposed.* 
In the frequent debates that arose out of this lamentable measure 
Lord Shelburne bore a distinguished and thoroughly consistent 
part. In December, 1765, we find him protesting against the 
use of the words “rebellion” and “traitors” as applied to the 
colonists, and declining to recognise any analogy between their 
position and that of the Scots at Derby in 45. While acknow- 
ledging the power of Parliament to impose Stamp Duties, or 
any other form of taxation, he questioned the expediency of the 





reference to the Royal Marriage Act: ‘I expect every nerve to be strained to 
carry the Bill. It is not a question relating to administration, but personally 
to myself; therefore I have a right to expect a hearty support from every one 
in my service, and I shall remember defaulters.” 

* In Almon’s “ Political Anecdotes” it is stated that on the 15th May, 
1777, Mr. Charles Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of Liverpool, said in the House 
of Commons: “The measure of the Stamp Act was not Mr. Grenville’s; if 
the Act was a good one, the merit of it was not due to Mr. Grenville; if it 
was a bad one, the errors of the ill policy of it did not belong to him.” 
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act from a commercial point of view, and deprecated the con- 
sequences that were certain to ensue. On the day after the 
delivery of this speech the Marquis of Rockingham sent Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst to sound Colonel Barré, and on the following 
day Dunning waited upon Lord Shelburne and the Colonel, 
offering the latter army rank and the treasurership, and begging 
the former to name his own terms. This flattering overture, 
however, was courteously but firmly declined, on the ground 
that “no system could be formed, durable and respectable, if 
Mr. Pitt could not be prevailed on to direct and head it.” The 
Marquis, indeed, expressed himself quite ready to serve under 
Pitt; but the negotiation fell through, chiefly because of that 
great man’s repugnance to take part in any administration over 
which the Duke of Newcastle would be suffered to exercise tle 
slightest influence. 

It was in 1765 that George III. exhibited his first symp- 
toms of insanity, though the attack appears to have been both 
brief and mild, and was successfully kept from the knowledge 
of the public. His illness, however, indicated the necessity 
of appointing a regency in the event of the King’s death occur- 
ring before the Prince of Wales had attained his majority. Mr. 
Grenville was anxious to confine his Majesty’s power of selection 
to the Queen and the descendants of George II., and the House 
of Lords passed a Bill to that effect. In the Commons, 
however, an amendment was adroitly inserted, which empowered 
the King to name in his will, if he thought proper, the Princess 
Dowager of Wales. Lord Shelburne, acting in concert with the 
Duke of Grafton and Earl Temple, and a few other peers, 
opposed this Bill with some vehemence, but were left in a 
minority of 9 to 120, besides incurring the King’s displeasure for 
attempting to thwart his wishes. 

In the following year the Repeal of the Stamp Act was more 
than once strongly urged by the Opposition, led in the Commons 
by Mr. Pitt, and in the Upper House chiefly represented by 
Lord Shelburne. While rather leaning to the opinion that the 
imposition of taxes on the colonists was legally within the 
province of the Crown and Parliament of Great Britain, his lord- 
ship objected to the unnecessary introduction of constitutional 
points into the debate, and insisted that the only question to be 
considered was as to the best means of restoring tranquillity. With 
that view the Stamp Act should at once be repealed, for nothing 
could be more inexpedient than to enforce it at the risk of 
throwing everything into confusion. He had lately, he added, 
been to Antwerp, and was there informed that the townspeople 
had refused one hundred and nine times to submit to a particular 
tax which the Government at Vienna sought to impose, and in 
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the end the Emperor found himself obliged to give way. The 
application of this illustration was obvious, but a servile majority 
rendered the ministerial position for a time impregnable. Lord 
Shelburne nevertheless continued to labour assiduously to 
strengthen the hands of his great leader, and in the month of 
August William Gerard Hamilton informed Earl Temple that 
“Shelburne tried all his tricks to prevail on Lord Lyttelton to 
pay a visit to Lord Chatham, and would, I am disposed to 
believe, have succeeded had it not been for the interposition of Sir 
Richard Lyttelton.” By this time, indeed, Mr. Pitt was in 
the ascendant, having consented to form a new Ministry, with 
the eloquent but wayward Charles Townshend as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, while he 
himself accepted a peerage and presided over the Cabinet as 
Lord Privy Seal. Lord Northington, resigning the Woolsack in 
favour of Lord Camden, was appointed President of the Council ; 
the Duke of Grafton, First Lord of the Treasury; Sir Charles 
Saunders, First Lord of the Admiralty ; and the Marquis of 
Granby, Commander-in-Chief. Lord Shelburne, though barely 
twenty-nine years of age, was rewarded for his loyal attachment 
to his “mighty chief” by the Secretaryship of State for the 
Southern Department, which then comprised Home affairs, 
Ireland, the Colonies, and the States of Western Europe. 
In this distinguished post he exhibited great industry and 
assiduity, a singular acquaintance with commerce and finance, 
and a very unusual knowledge of foreign politics. Of his par- 
liamentary utterances at this period the reports are exceedingly 
meagre, but as his forte lay in invective he was most conspicuous 
as a speaker while in Opposition. His retirement from office in 
1768 was evidently brought about by the antipathy of the Duke 
of Grafton, who distrusted him as an adherent of Lord Chatham, 
and as superior to himself both in natural ability and in acquired 
attainments. The Duke of Grafton had proposed in the latter 
end of 1767 to make three Secretaryships of State, by with- 
drawing the Colonies from the Southern Department and erect- 
ing them into a separate office. To this arrangement Lord 
Shelburne, after some little hesitation, assented, and North 
America was handed over to Lord Hillsborough. In July of the 
following year William Gerard Hamilton wrote to Earl Temple 
that the Duke had importuned the Cabinet to agree to the 
dismissal of the Southern Secretary, but the other Ministers 
feared to offend Lord Chatham until they could form an Adminis- 
tration strong enough to dispense with his protection. It is 
indeed clear enough from the contemporary correspondence pre- 
served among the Grenville Papers that the relations between 
the First Lord of the Treasury and his independent Secretary of 
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State were excessively strained, while the King naturally felt 
little partiality for a Minister who was in favour of dealing 
leniently with the Colonists, and who was opposed to the expul- 
sion of Mr. Wilkes from the House of Commons. The character 
of the Duke of Grafton has been very concisely sketched by Mr. 
Massey :—“ Unsteady, capricious, and indolent, he had hardly 
any quality of a statesman ; and, like many men who have little 
of personal merit to stand upon, he was disposed to presume on 
his accidental advantages”—rank and fortune. In the end 
finding it impossible to retain both office and self-respect, - 
especially after his colleagues had disavowed his spirited protest 
against the French occupation of Corsica, Lord Shelburne in a 
private audience of his Majesty tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted. As he came out from the royal closet he is said 
to have coolly remarked to Lord Northington that, if he pleased, 
he might tell the Minister a piece of news, for that he had just 
resigned the Seals. A memorandum in his wife’s handwriting 
shows that Lord Chatham had strongly objected to Lord Shel- 
burne’s removal, and had warned the Duke of Grafton that such 
a proceeding would never have his consent or concurrence, as he 
deemed it quite contrary to the King’s service. He added that 
he had a great regard and friendship for Lord Shelburne, and 
thought his abilities necessary to carrying on his Majesty’s busi- 
ness. <A few days later he wrote through Lady Chatham to the 
Duke, that he could not enough lament Lord Shelburne’s retire- 
ment, and very shortly afterwards he also withdrew from the 
Cabinet, delivering up the Privy Seal through the hands of the 
somewhat time-serving Lord Camden, who retained his seat on 
the Woolsack until 1770, though differing from his colleagues on 
every essential point of policy. The manner of his resignation 
illustrated the extraordinary ascendancy wielded by Lord 
Chatham, when moved to his grandest outbursts of oratory. On 
the motion for an Address in reply to the King’s speech of the 
9th January Lord Chatham delivered a magnificent speech in 
Opposition, which roused his former colleague from his unmanly 
apathy. 

“T accepted the Great Seal at first,” he said, “without any condi- 
tions. I meant not, therefore, to be trammelled by his Majesty—I 
beg pardon, by his ministers. I have suffered myself to be so too 
long. For some time I have beheld with silent indignation the 
arbitrary measures pursued by the ministry. I have often drooped 
and hung down my head in Council, and disapproved by my looks 
those steps which 1 knew my avowed opposition could not prevent. 
However, I will do so no longer, but will openly and boldly speak my 
sentiments.” 

This confession of a deplorable weakness was followed by a 
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closely reasoned denunciation of the policy of the Cabinet, and, 
of course, by his own dismissal. The House was further enlivened 
by a smart war of words between Lord Mansfield and the Earl 
of Shelburne, and the latter remarked in conclusion that, “after 
the dismission of the present worthy Chancellor, the seals would 
go a-begging; but he hoped there would not be found in the 
kingdom a wretch so base and mean-spirited as to accept of them 
on the conditions on which they must be offered.” Unhappily, in 
an evil hour, the Great Seal was accepted by the accomplished and 
high-minded Charles Yorke, who died three days afterwards under 
the most distressing circumstances, before even the patent of his 
elevation to the peerage, as Baron Morden, could be completed. 

In this same month of January, 1770, the Duke of Grafton 
resigned his office and was succeeded by Lord North. In the 
course of this year several spirited speeches were made by Lord 
Shelburne. In supporting Lord Chatham’s Bill for the reversal 
of the adjudication of the House of Commons with respect to 
the claims of Mr. Wilkes to a seat in Parliament, he is reported 
to have said that the Prime Minister deserved to be impeached 
for advising that a place should be given to Colonel Luttrell to 
enable him to stand for Middlesex. A few days later he ex- 
pressed himself with great vigour touching the King’s answer to 
the address of the City of London. Of the ministers he averred 
that, “secure in their majority, they look upon shame without a 
blush ; and, hardened in oppression, they even smile at the 
miseries of a groaning people.” In reply to those who declared 
that his Majesty’s answer was similar to those made by Charles I., 
Charles II., James II. and Queen Anne, he asked if these 
princes were ranked in the catalogue of excellent sovereigns ? 
and if they were venerated as the parents or despised as the 
betrayers of the people? The example of William III. was 
rather deserving of imitation, for he, in compliance with a 
petition from the county of Kent, dissolved Parliament, thereby 
evincing his desire of governing the people in the man- 
ner most agreeable as well as advantageous to themselves. 
The “secret influence” which, in common with many of his 
contemporaries, Lord Shelburne persisted in regarding as the 
source of all the disastrous blunders that marked the early 
part of George III.’s reign, was treated by him with charac- 
teristic severity. In truth, the influence of the Earl of Bute 
had long previously passed away, and the King alone must be 
held responsible for the shortsighted policy imposed upon com- 
plaisant and obsequious ministers. Lord Shelburne, however, 
held it up to execration as answerable for the— 

“ Measures adopted by a set of men on his Majesty’s accession to 
the throne of these realms, listed under the banners of the Earl of 
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Bute, who impudently call themselves the King’s friends, but who are 
in reality nobody’s friends but their own; who have acted without 
principle with every administration, sometimes supporting them, 
sometimes betraying them, acéording as it served their views of 
interest; who have directed their attention more to intrigues and 
their own emoluments than to the good of the public.” 


In conclusion, whosoever desired to become acquainted with the 
real state of affairs, was referred to “an excellent pamphlet just 
published,” called “Thoughts on the Cause of the present Discon- 
tents,” and of which Edmund Burke was the writer. This supposed 
“secret influence” seems to have haunted Lord Shelburne’s 
imagination with singular pertinacity, for we find him again 
denouncing it eight years later. 


“ When in a very high office,” he said, “he had an opportunity of 
being frequently a witness to the wisdom and gracious disposition of his 
sovereign, and confessed that it appeared extremely mysterious to him 
to reconcile his Majesty’s conduct with his many public and private 
virtues ; but if his Majesty had been unfortunately misled, he trusted 
that his paternal regard for his own family, his affection for a most 
amiable consort and thirteen children, would operate upon him, and 
make him seriously reflect and look forward to the probable conse- 
quences, . . . that he would not, upon the suggestions of weak and 
wicked counsellors, or from any extraneous influence, rush blindly on 
in the same fatal career which had already brought the Crown and 
Empire of Britain to the verge of ruin ; there must, therefore, be some 
invisible hand that secretly moved all these counsels, whom it behoved 
every honest Whig, within and without the House, to discover and 


: ; : a 
bring to condign punishment. 


Again, in the following year, when moving a vote of censure 
against Ministers for their conduct towards Ireland, Lord Shel- 
burne complained that the old constitutional system of govern- 
ment had been gradually giving way since the commencement 
of that reign, till one of a very different tendency had been 
established in its place, and which was planned in secret, and 
supported by corruption. This double system, he continued, had 
now become in a great measure irresistible. It was not in his 
power to charge any one particular individual with having devised 
this system, of which Lord Mansfield was no more than a secon- 
dary instrument, “for there was still another person who 
disclaimed all private interference or public opinion, who was 
looked upon as the original mover. If that were true, the cure 
would be more difficult, as the cause of the malady was farther 
from the usual means of discovery.” 

Whatever truth there may be in the charge of vacillation and 
indecision made against Lord Shelburne’s conduct in matters of 


minor and private importance, nothing could be more con- 
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sistent and thoroughgoing than his opposition to the unconstitu- 
tional and personal form of government affected by George III., 
and acquiesced in by Lord Bute, Mr. Grenville, the Duke 
of Grafton, and Lord North. Neither did he ever lose an 
opportunity of heaping invectives upon the last named Minister 
and his colleagues. 


“*They are so lost to the sentiments of shame that they glory in 
their delinquency.’ ‘Secure in their numbers, our managers rule us at 
present as they please—but a time may come when, like the con- 
ductors of our inferior dramas, they may dearly suffer for abusing the 
patience of the public.’ - ‘It is extremely evident, whether we com- 
mence war with Spain, or tamely crouch under the insults of that 
haughty kingdom; it is extremely evident, whether we spiritedly draw 
the sword, or purchase an inglorious security by the sacrifice of our 
national honour, that we shall neither be united at home, nor.respected 
abroad, till the reins of government are lodged with men who have 
some little pretensions to common sense and common honesty. Had 
our Ministers even the wish to act with wisdom, they have not the 
ability. The mere possession of their places does not give them a 
capacity to understand, or a resolution to execute. They have received 
no instruction in the real schools of business and, ignorant of every- 
thing but their own interest, they look down from their accidental 
elevation, confused, astonished, terrified. Ashamed to descend, and 
yet afraid to act on the lofty pinnacle of power, the welfare, the repu- 
tation of the kingdom is (ste) hourly given up; nothing is attended 
to but the preservation of their official emoluments; and so their 
official emoluments are preserved, they are deaf to the execrations of 
their indignant countrymen.’ ‘While the baneful influence of the 
northern star continues, peace or war must be. equally indifferent; the 
public will be plundered and betrayed, the glory of the British crown 
will be eclipsed, and the Queen of Nations made an object of ridicule 
to every potentate in Europe.’ ‘The public, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, are warranted in insisting that weak or wicked men shall not be 
employed. The present administration come under this description ; 
they are ignorant, inconsistent, sanguinary, and every way unfit for 
their station ; and-shall these very men, full of blind confidence and 
temerity, not only ruin the nation, but answer for their sovereign and 
impute sentiments to him unbecoming his station, and directly repug- 
nant to the duty the Constitution has prescribed to him.’ ” 


Such was the style of Lord Shelburne’s invective, which was 
then regarded as powerful and effective, though it would now 
be considered personal and even coarse. 

On the subject of ministerial responsibility Lord Shelburne’s 
ideas were clear and well-defined. With equal justice and force 
he rebuked Lord Suffolk for asserting that the King would 
never accept us Ministers men who were opposed to the war in 
America, or who differed from the policy pursued by the existing 
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Cabinet. “The government of this country,” he said, “ was to 
a certain extent of a popular character, and the choice of Minis- 
ters was in some degree in the hands of the nation at large. 
Parliament was not a mere engine of State intended for the 
registration of edicts.” When England submitted to that her 
liberty would be lost. The liberty of a free people existed no 
longer than whilst the poorest man in the community could 
demand redress of the First Minister in the country ; and that, 
as a matter of right. At another time he severely rated Minis- 
ters for an ultra-parliamentary utterance, to the effect that the - 
King was his own general and would take the command of the 
army in the event of an invasion ; that lie was also his own First 
Secretary of State, and First Commissioner of the Admiralty. 
Such language, he protested, was unknown to the Constitution. 
It might as well be said that the King was his own Chief Jus- 
tice. It was a wholesome maxim that the King conld do no 
harm, because all responsibility attached to his Ministers. A 
constitutional prince should always bear in mind his exact posi- 
tion and its duties, and was equally bound with the meanest 
subject to respect the laws of .the land. 

On yet another occasion, in the course of a speech demanding 
a strict inquiry into the public expenditure, Lord Shelburne 
distinctly premised that his object was to annihilate the undue 
influence at work upon both Houses of Parliament, and to sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof a constitutional power. The unconstitu- 
tional use of power then so frequently practised was the curse 
and bane of the country, and would prove its ruin. Upon it 
depended all promotion and preferment. It was not the worthy 
who were rewarded by the Crown, but the servile and the grovel- 
ling. The only claims to favour were personal votes or parlia- 
mentary influence. 

Not less resolute and vehement was his opposition to the 
encroachments of the Crown, or his denunciation of the jobbery 
and corruption which disgraced that period of our parliamentary 
annals. ‘The employment of foreign mercenaries, without the 
sanction of Parliament, he declared to be a contravention of the 
principle and spirit of the Bill of Rights. In the same spirit he 
had previously protested against the alleged power of the King 
in Council to open or close the port of Boston, and insisted that 
it rested solely with Parliament to decide what course should be 
adopted—though it is clear that the responsibility of such an 
act comes exclusively, in the first instance, within the province 
of the Cabinet. In the debate on the arrears of the Civil List 
in 1777, Lord Shelburne strongly objected to the Civil List 
revenues being described as hereditary property, or as an entailed 
estate, as though the Crown had a right to the duties appro- 
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riated for the maintenance of the Civil Government, whereas 

it had no such right independontly of the will of Parliament, 
His Majesty had accepted the Civil List as sufficient, and was 
bound to regulate his expenditure by his recognised means, 
The accounts laid on the table, however, were inaccurate and 
fallacious, He thon proceeded to comment on— 


“Tho degeneracy of the people at large, the pernicious consequences 
of faction, of patronage, of borough-hunting, of contractors and their 
contracts, of peculations and corruption at home, of the inereased in- 
fluence of the Crown, and on a variety of other subjects of equal im- 
portance, The influence of the Crown,” he observed, “ waa not the 
only influence which tended to bring this nation to slavery, destruc. 
tion, and ruin; nor wax the all-powerful effect of corruption confined 
to Parliament, ‘The whole mass of the people were corrupted or cor- 
ruptible, No man scarcely porsoamod a politionl right in the Stato 
who did not wish to part with, or sell it, for as much monoy as it 
would bring at market, ‘The nation wax composed of buyers and 
wellera, Every man wished to purchase or dixpoxe ; and when he pur- 
Chased it was alwaya with an intention to dispoxe, Which of their 
lordahips who lived in the neighbourhood of a borough, did not wish 
to bring that borough over to be at his own disposal? Where was 
the borough that was not to be bought, or influenced Pp” 


On another occasion he is reported to have inveighed 


againnt— 


“That ruinous Court ayatom which lavished the rewards due only to 
virtue and public merit on the moat worthless and servile, in order to 
encourage others to tread in the same ignoble steps, to rive by the 
same unpringiplod acta of servility and corruption, lest the breed of 
the true Court epanicl should become extinct.” 


A short time previous to his taking office under the Marquis 
of Rockingham, Lord Shelburne declared— 


“That he did not object to the King being his own minister—-having 
an opinion of his own-—and taking an active interest in the manage- 
ment of the realm, ‘This was at least preferable to hin being ‘a 
more type of w King of the Mahrattas, . . . A King of tho Mahrattas 
was a more nominal monarch; he had his pechaw (peishwa), a cabinet 
who were oflicient, and who to all intents and purposes held and 
directed the reins of Government, while they kept the King looked 
up, and in protty nearly a wtate of ‘idiotinm.’ Mor his own parb he 
had always treated hin Majesty with respect and veneration; but 
whon prerogative wan to be exercised to ite fullest extent he wished 
to soo Parliament perfectly free, A high-toned prerogative Prince 
and a servile corrupt Parliament, was the strongest aymptom of des. 
potiom and tyranny, He could not, therefore, but anxiously wish to 
noo a perfect reprosontation of the people, and when that happy time 
arrived he should be grounded in entertaining a reasonable expecta. 
tion of better proxpocts,’” 
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Hoe then proceeded to denounce the vulgar error of supposing 
that the House of Peers was incompetent to resist an oxtraordi- 
nary stretch of the Royal prerogative, 


“ Lord Chancellor West had written a book to prove that the House 
of Lorda possessed latent powers equal to the correction of any abune 
of the prerogative, Personally, ho had the highest opinion of the 
other House, from a constitutional point of view, under which aspect 
it wan truly reapectablo and useful, But when sunk into corruption, 
whon it became the mere creature of the Miniater and affected to be 
u kind of septennial nobility, without the real dignity, and a lessor, 
aristocracy, without the means, the situation, and the real personal 
interest in the State, it became an object of public contempt, and an 
iistrument of public danger,” 


In tho foregoing extracts from Lord Shelburne’s Parliamentary 
utterances not even Horace Walpole could have traced any 
ee of a tendency to trimming, or any particular desire 


to obtain the favour of the Court, His remarkable sagacity 


und liberality of views have been admitted by all impartial 
writers, When objections were urged against the employment 
of Roman Catholic mercenaries, ho professed the widest tolerance, 
but winely added, “ Before you venture to make Roman Catholics 
soldiers, let them be made citizons, ‘They will otherwise will- 
ingly employ the arms in their hands to destroy thos privileges 


of which they are not suffered to partake.” Tho employment 
of Hanoverians in defence of the British Empire seemed to him, 
however, highly objectionable, as it implied a claim on the part 
of Hanover to be protected against invasion, and ‘hus opened 
out a serious danger to this country by its becoming involved in 
Continental connexions and wars, Moro than once his voice 
wi raised on behalf of the Trish Roman Catholics, and yot, as 
it was romarked at the time, during the Gordon Riots he passed 
through the maddened mob without suffering insult or outrage, 
As an illustration of Lord Shelburne’s humane disposition, bor. 
iloring now and again upon sentimentality, may be matanced his 
horror of pres-yangs and bis objection to the practice of granting 
prize-money to the captors of ships or towns, While tolerant 
m questions of faith, he was little disposed to be over-lenient 
towards the abuses ‘that had erept into the Church Katablish- 
ment. tn this spirit he urged Ministers to “ lop those drones of 
woclety, the Church benetices, le did not haa allude,” he 
vontinued, “to the Bench ; he meant only the golden probenda 
and those Church officers who, having no parochial connexion, 
lived a lite of idleness.” With regard to financial matters, whieh 
ho had carefully and profoundly studied, Lord Shelburne agreed 
with Dr, Price that it was a mattor of urgent necessity to 
strongthen the Bank of Hngland and make it a primary object 
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of national attention and support. On the ordinary expedient 
of popularizing a loan by attaching to it a State lottery he was 
justly severe, and described it as “a species of public gambling 
the most dangerous and offensive, because it corrupted the man- 
ners of the people, and ought to be at once and for ever 
abolished.” He protested likewise against monopolies, especially 
in Ireland, and expressed his own desire to throw open the ports 
of Great Britain to the manufactures of the whole world. 
Emphatically was he opposed to the taxation of the raw mate- 
rial, or of articles in the early stages of manufacture, instancing 
the impolicy of thus preventing experiments in the making of 
glass, by which “we should carry that beautiful article to 
height beyond the imitation of Europe, and should consequently 
enjoy the whole of that market.” He was still more explicit in 
his speech on the Treaty of Commerce concluded with France 
in 1787. He cordially approved, he said, of an international 
exchange of commodities and of a low scale of duties.* The 
Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) had asserted that our com- 
mercial system needed no alteration, but he submitted that that 
could not be said of any human institution, not even of the Church 
itself. The old notion of estimating the value of any particular 
trade by the apparent balance for or against the nation was now 
exploded. English manufacturers were to be praised for 
descending from their throne of monopoly and agreeing to wel- 
come foreign manufacturers to their own markets, The idea 
that France must naturally and inevitably be the enemy of this 
country was ridiculous, and had become antiquated from the 
surrender of Calais. ‘Though an ardent admirer of William III, 
he regretted the foreign policy of that monarch: “there were 
spots even in the sun.” France, besides, had much changed 
since then. Louis XVI. was not Louis XIV. Public opinion, 
too, in France had acquired influence. There was greater 
individual independence than formerly, with less passion for 
military glory, and an increasing regard for the natural rights 
of man, “Above all, that abominable absurdity of going to war 
iit the sake of Court caprices, or any additional territory or 
trade, becomes every day more and more exploded.” 

His chief regret in resigning office in 1769 was that he was 





* Benjamin Vaughan wrote to Franklin in February, 1783 : ‘The boldness of 
my friend's (Lord Shelburne’s) conduct has done infinite service to men’s minds, 
as his conversation has done to the Royal mind. You will take pleasure in 
hearing that he talked of making England a free port; for which, he said, we 
were fitted by nature, capital, love of enterprise, maritime connexions, and 

osition between the Old and New Worlds, and the North and South of 
urope ; and that those who were best circumstanced for trade could not but 
be gainers by having trade open,” 
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thereby precluded from proposing to the King of France, as he 
had intended to do, a confidential as well as an open convention 
with Great Britain, in the hope of preventing the partition of 
Poland. All articles that were produced alike in both countries 
should be freely interchanged; but France exported wine, 
brandy, vinegar, and oil, which were in some sense Juxuries, and 
imported our coals, lead, and tin, which were necessaries, and 
therefore we were fairly entitled to ask for some compensating 
advantage, 

In common with his enlightened friends Romilly, Bentham, 
Dumont, and Benjamin Vaughan, Lord Shelburne—or, to give 
him his proper title, the Marquis of Lansdowne—was an enthu- 
siastic pt ae of the professed principles of the French Revolu- 
tion. He denied that revolutions ever commence in the lower 
strata of society.” Our own was brought about by a few men 
of superior sense and understanding : in France it was prepared 
by reading men, by men of rank and condition, shocked at the 
oppression of the country. So late as 1794 the Marquis was of 
opinion that the Government best suited to the character of the 
French nation was a Republican Federal Government similar to 
that of the United States, and that England would have a 
better chance of remaining at peace with such a Republic than 
with a Monarchy. He insisted that no parallel could be drawn 
between the French Republic and our own Commonwealth. In 
this country very few large estates had been sequestered, so that 
Royalty was really necessary to preserve the 6 of power in 
the State. In France it was otherwise, for there the bulk of 
the landed property had passed away from the original owners, 
who would never receive any compensation. ‘The Austrian and 
Prussian troops, he continued, were quite inadequate to the 
subjugation of a nation inspired by love of country ; and as for 
the English troops, boys of sixteen were captains of cavalry, 
horses were sent out that had never been ridden, and men who 
had not yet learned to ride. In December of the same year the 
Marquis of Lansdowne again demanded peace with France. 
Our armies, he complained, had been recklessly squandered ; 
our recruits were boys and old men; our officers children; our 
grenadiers invalids, Prussia and Austria distrusted one an- 
other ; and Holland, now that the canals were frozen, lay at the 
mercy of France. It had been alleged, indeed, that there was 
no Government in France with whom to treat, but it was certain 
that since the Revolution began, France had not falsified her 


* “Les séditions naissent en bas, les révolutions naissent en haut; les 
eéditions ne sont que les coldres du peuple, les révolutions sont les idées d’une 
époque. Les idées commencent dans la téte d’une nation,”—Lamartine, “ list. 
des Girondins,” lib. 1, 
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engagements with any foreign State. A few weeks later he 
deplored the loss of Holland, and asked what Prussia had done 
with the two millions sterling paid by us for the protection of 
that country. The French in possession of Amsterdam held 
the depdt of all Europe, and commanded all communication 
with Germany by way of the Rhine. Even Hamburg leaned 
towards France. In fact, no established Government can vie in 
energy with a revolutionary one that commands the produce of 
the earth, together with the property and persons of individuals. 
The Convention was unhampered in any way. We had formerly 
negotiated with the American Republicans before we recognised 
their Government—why could not the same course be pursued 
towards the French? Two months afterwards the Marquis drew 
public attention to the enormous growth of the Russian power, 
and declared that “the liberty of Europe depended upon the 
independence of Germany.” ‘The French were still willing to 
assist the smaller States to stand up against the stronger, 
whereas Prussia simply appropriated our money to advance her 
own private interests. He praised in warm terms the courage 
and endurance of the Russian troops, and expressed his convic- 
tion that Russia could never be successfully invaded. 

Reverting to questions of Home Policy, Lord Shelburne de- 
nounced as unconstitutional the employment of foreign troops 
to garrison our fortified posts, and declared that, although he 
venerated the character of William III. more highly than 
that of any prince who had ever swayed a sceptre, he would 
have voted against his Dutch body-guards. He ever viewed 
with distrust the increase of the regular standing army, and in a 
memorable speech, delivered October 26, 1775, he denounced 
the “uniform lurking spirit of despotism” that had pervaded 
every administration. 


“Tt has prevailed,” he said, “ over the wisest and most consti- 
tutional counsels ; it has precipitated us into the most pernicious of 
all wars—a war with our brothers, our friends, and our fellow-subjects. 
It was this lurking spirit of despotism that produced the Stamp Act 
in 1765; that fettered the repeal of that Act in 1766; that revived 
the principles of it in 1767; that has accumulated oppression upon 
oppression since, till at length it has openly established by the Quebec 
Bill Popery and arbitrary power over half America.” 


N ot only was he among the first to appreciate the advantages of 
free trade, but he also sided with the few who understood how 
speedily and completely public spirit is bowed down beneath 
oppressive taxation. On one occusion we find him repeating “a 
beautiful expression he had met with in former debates: ‘That 
every weight taken off a nation gave her wings.’ Lighten their 
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burdens, and the people will recover their elasticity and spirit.” 
The Act of Navigation, indeed, was upheld by Lord Shelburne 
as at least a politic measure, and from the same point of view 
he demurred to the manifesto of the Russian Government in 
1780, which laid down the doctrine that “free bottoms make 
free goods.” Such a doctrine, he averred, must result in the 
overthrow of the naval supremacy of Great Britain; but at the 
same time he acknowledged that the capture of Dutch ships 
by English cruisers was in direct contravention of the treaty of 
1674. The French and Spanish Governments naturally gave 
in their adhesion to the Russian manifesto, but out of no good 
will to this country. In short, the folly and meanness of 
Ministers were equalled only by their obstinacy and temerity, 
They had opened the eyes of “the German boor, the dull 
Hollander, and the barbarous Russ. We had become the con- 
tempt and standing jest of all Europe, and were fallen to a 
degree of insignificance and humiliation which was sufficient to 
claim the pity and commiseration of our envenomed and im- 
placable enemies.” 

At the time of the Gordon Riots Lord Shelburne was opposed 
to calling out the military to protect Parliament. On the fol- 
lowing day he blamed the Government for not taking measures 
to prevent the disturbances. Though a friend to toleration, he 
was himself opposed to the spirit of Popery. The rabble, how- 
ever, had been misled. On his way home on the previous 
evening he had heard cries of “ No Popery! we shall be burnt. 
No more bonfires in Smithfield! Let us have the Protestant 
religion, and let us have peace!”* The police of Westminster 
he described as “an imperfect, inadequate, and wretched system.” 
The commission of the peace was filled by base and corrupt 
persons. Much might be learned from the French police, the 
construction of which was excellent, though its use and direction 
were abominable; let the former be imitated, while the latter 
were avoided. ‘The police in France had become an organization 
of “spies, employed to watch the private dinners of individuals, 
to pry into their family concerns, to hunt out their secrets.” 
The magistrates should be elected by vote, to do away with any 
feeling of jealousy of Government influence. Westminster should 
be made a corporation like that of the City, where the police 
was far better than at the other end of the town, At a later 
period, at the worst point of the French Revolution, Lord Shel- 
burne—for it is more convenient to continue to speak of him by 
his early titlke—vigorously opposed the suspension of the Habeas 





* The Marquis of Rockingham sarcastically remarked that he also had heard 
the “ No Popery !” cry, and had felt several hands trying to get at his watch. 
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Corpus Act. At the same time he reprobated the growing 
licentiousness of the press, and cordially supported Mr. Fox's 
Libel Bill of 1791. He especially approved of leaving the assess- 
ment of damages to the jury, as too invidious a duty to devolve 
upon the judge. Actuated by similar feelings he protested against 
the King’s proclamation against seditious writings, and strongly 
objected to the constant practice of calling out the military to 
suppress civic disturbances. The people, he said, ought not to 
be dependent on the army for the protection of person and 
property. Let the authors of seditious publications be prose- 
cuted and punished according to the law of the land, but not 
through the unconstitutional machinery of a royal proclamation. 

There would be no difficulty in muitiplying examples of Lord 
Shelburne’s liberality and foresight ; but the foregoing extracts 
will suffice to illustrate his consistency and earnestness, and will 
go far to disprove the charges of duplicity and courtly subser- 
vience urged against him, in the first place by his political 
rivals and enemies, and too readily adopted by the historians of 
that period. It still remains, however, to consider the two most 
important epochs in his public career, and which have been 
too frequently misrepresented. These are, the negotiations with 
Franklin, which terminated in the acknowledgment of the in- 


dependence of the American colonies, and his accession to the 
post of Prime Minister on the death of his colleague, the Marquis 
of Rockingham. 


Art. IV.—Tue Rewicious Epucation or CHILDREN. 


TT is said that for the last three hundred years theology, 

ever more and more rejecting dogmatic theories, has 
been steadily gravitating towards the exaltation of the ethical 
aspect of Christianity ; that the predominant position so long 
assumed by ritualistic and doctrinal religion, is giving way before 
an extended appreciation of the value of the moral faculties. We 
are told that the moral element of Christianity, arising in its 
imperishable grandeur from the imperfect formularies and con- 
fused dogmatic conceptions which have for many centuries. 
arrested its development, is silently and gradually operating with 
an ever-widening, humanizing, and enlightening influeuce upon 
the destinies of mankind. 


“ Belief is regarded not as the result of an historical puzzle, the 
so'ution of an extremely complicated intellectual problem, which pre- 
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sents fewest difficulties and contradictions, but as the recognition by 
conscience of moral truth. In other words, religion in its proof as in 
its essence, is deemed a thing belonging rather to the moral than to the 
intellectual portion of human nature. Faith and not reason is its 
basis, and this faith is a species of moral perception.”’* 


Such may undoubtedly be the case with a small and culti- 
vated section of society, but upon the great bulk of the English 
nation this tendency appears to have had very little practical 
effect. A careful examination of the most popular books of 


spiritual reading, especially those designed for the instruction of - 


children, seems to prove that the mental wants which demand 
authoritative theological teaching exist at this moment nearly 
as universally as they have ever done. Even among the most 
advanced religionists there lingers a vague impression that, what- 
ever may be their own convictions, doctrinal instruction is in 
some indefinable manner bound up with morality, and that its 
neglect or omission in the education of the young would lead to 
the subversion of all religion and virtue. To a great extent also, 
particularly in the case of girls, parents who themselves enter- 
tain modified views on religious subjects as ordinarily taught, 
hesitate to damage the worldly prospects of their children by 
instilling principles which run counter to the prejudices of the 
majority of society. 

Hence a strongly conservative bias governs the motives which 
regulate the religious education of children, so that they are care- 
fully shut out from all participation in the intellectual advance- 
ment of the race. An atmosphere is formed about them engender- 
ing habits of thought and feeling which cannot fail in after life, 
when brought into contact with the growing inclinations of the 
age, to prove most glaringly inadaptable to environing circum- 
stances and prevailing modes of mind, and which must occasion 
incongruities and anomalies of a startling nature. 

Half the miseries in life arise from the Vitter task of unlearn- 
ing the mistaken lessons of youth ; and the lamentable dete- 
rioration of the moral character which so often accompanies the 
rejection of arbitrary creeds, lies in the fact that virtue is made 
dependent on the acceptation of articles of belief. The vast 
importance of moral responsibility, the dignity of single-minded 
conduct, the ennobling effects of unselfishness, are as dust when 
weighed in the balance with intellectual submission to theological 
decrees; reason must be subservient to authority, and defer 
to the infallibility of tradition, and the “ pure religion and unde- 
filed before God” of the Hebrew apostle, dwindles into insignifi- 





* Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism,” vol. i. p. 193. 
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cance in the eyes of the hierarchy when placed against 
heterodox conceptions. ‘The tender recollections of hushed 
twilight hours when a mother, perhaps “now gone from us for 
ever,” taught him to regard as irrefragable truths the speculations 
and inferences of theologians, has caused many a man to stultify 
his reason and conscience, and at the peril of truth and honesty to 
stamp out the yearning fora larger faith rather than abandon old 
beliefs, efface old memories, and realize with painful certainty 
that in so doing a wide gulf would for the future be fixed 
between him and those he loves. Others, having severed the 
cords that bind them to the past, lack the strength and stability 
of character to pass unscathed through the fiercest of all ordeals— 
a time of transition—and failing to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sions, weaken their intellects, and impair their usefulness to 
humanity, by drifting about continually on a sea of doubt, in- 
decision, ate rome speculation, Nor is it only in its ultimate 
influence on the adult life that the religious education of children 
is faulty, but also in its immediate effects, To any one who 
understands the nature and capabilities of early youth, the utter 
futility of a system based chiefly on abstruse theological teaching 
must be self-evident. ‘The almost insuperable dislike children 
evince towards religion is a fact to which universal experience 
testifies: that it should be so is a matter for little surprise when 
the cold and severe garb in which it is presented to them is taken 
into consideration, <A religion of collects, catechisms, and 
endless disquisitions on subjects which far surpass the compre- 
hensive powers of the intellect in the earlier stages of its evolu- 
tion, without poetry, sympathy, or tenderness, is peculiarly 
distasteful to the little beings, creatures of emotion and imagina- 
tion, for whom it is designed. And even where an attempt is 
made to arouse the emotional faculties, it is done in such a 
manner as to neutralize the good generally found to result from 
enlisting the feelings as an auxiliary in religious training. 

The question is, How far should mere custom, prejudice, or the 
desire to force our own preconceived and often ill-apprehended 
beliefs upon those whom it is in our power to guide, be allowed 
to rough-hew the future of rising generations ¢ 

The ideal of a religious education is that which shall aid in 
adequately developing all sides of the composite nature of the 
human being; which shall point out in what manner the faculties 
with which he is endowed may best be employed in the attain- 
ment of that intellectual and moral perfection which is the aim 
and purpose of his existence; and which shall teach him so to 
order his relations with his fellow creatures that he may con- 
tribute in the highest possible degree to their happiness and 


welfare, 
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In the present attitude of religious thought, when the whole 
theological world is at issue on points involving the very existence 
of many dogmas hitherto upheld as beyond dispute, it may not 
be out of place to suggest the desirability of considering whether 
religious training might not be carried on without enthralling 
children’s minds with the fetters of doubtful doctrine; and 
whether it is absolutely essential to deprive them of the most 

acred of individual rights —the right of private judgment —for 
the sake of engrafting opinions of no practical moment as affecting 
moral growth. 

The methods of religious instruction at present in vogue, as 
far as can be gleaned from various little volumes destined for the 
spiritual guidance of the young, may be classed under three 
heads— 

I, The Dostrinal system. 
II. The Terroristic system. 
IIT. The Hysterical, or Morbid-emotional system. 


[. The Doctrinal system largely overshadows the other two, 
which often subside into mero adjuncts to it. As a vaguu 
generalization it may be said that the doctrinal system is better 
received by the upper than by the middle and lower classes, the 
two last incliniug more to the terroristic and sentimental styles of 
devotional literature. 

The following questions and answers are taken from a little 
book* which seems to enjoy an ever-increasing popularity. It is 
an elaborate expansion of the Church Catechism, in which points 
there simply touched upon, or passed over with a laudable silence, 
are treated in a manner that displays considerable ignorance of 
the scope and capacity of a child’s intellectual qualifications. [In 
many parts it trenches on the province of metaphysics; the 
author informs the public, in the Preface, that “the answers to 
questions 10, 11, 12, in Part VI. sect. 8, contain a compendium 
of the whole theory of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection.” Those 
who are conversant with this eminently philosophical work will 
be able to estimate the adaptability of the “Manual” to the 


mental calibre of the young. 


* A Manual of Catechetical Instruction,” by the Rev, B. B. Ramsey, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.8.E., Incumbent of St. John the Kvangelist, Edinburgh, and 
Dean of the Diocese, The books which it is proposed to examine in order to 


illustrate the subject are chosen as representatives of their class, ‘The tone 
of different works of the same type is precisely similar, and in many cases the 
opinions embodied therein are so identical, that it is quite unnecessary to 
adduce a multiplicity of instances, ‘The books reviewed are selected from 
those which personal experience has proved to be most in favour. The Manual 
constitutes, to the writer’s knowledge, the chief devotional handbook of 
several young people between the ages of seven and twelve, 
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At the very outset (p. 9) there isa plunge into a matter which 
is generally enveloped in a good deal of theological mystery, and 
would most certainly induce considerable intellectual fog in the 
mind of any child.* 

“Q. What is sin? 

A. 1 John iii. 4, ‘Sin is the transgression of the law.’ 

. How may sin be divided ? 


Q 

A. Into original and actual sin. 

Q. How is original sin described in the 9th article of our Church ? 
A 


As ‘birth sin,’ and ‘that man is of his own nature inclined to 


* * *& * * 


Q. What is the introduction of sin into the world usually called ? 
A. The origin of evil. 
Q. Is this a mystery ? 
. What was the only conclusion which Solomon could come to in 
regard to the origin of evil ? 
A, Eccles. vii. 29, ‘ Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inventions.’ ” 


Again :— 
“ Q. How was Christ made man ? 
A. He was conceived of the Holy Ghost. 


Q. Why was he conceived of the Holy Ghost ? 
A, That he might have no taint of original sin in his nature.” 


The following section on “The Divinity of Christ,” dwelling 
as it does on the questions which were the subject of controversy 
at the Council of Nicza, would seem fitter to be employed in the 
discussion of Arianism than for the instruction of young persons. 


“ Q. How is Christ’s relation to God the Father described in the 
Apostles’ Creed ? 

A, He is called ‘His only Son.’ 

Q. How is he described in the Nicean Creed ? 

A, As ‘Very God of very God.’ 

Q. How is Christ described in the Athanasian Creed as regards his 
relation to God the Father ? 

A, ‘The Son of the Father alone.’ 

Q. What do we mean by the Divine nature, or the Divinity of 
Christ ? 

A, That he is essentially of the same nature with the Father.”’ ° 


Unless the child were profoundly versed in all the intrica- 
cies of the Arian heresy, and acquainted with the issues 





* The answers are in most cases merely indicated by the number of the 
chapter and verse in Scripture, but they are given here to obviate the neces- 
sity for coutinual reference. 
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which hang on the difference between homodusian and homoi- 
ousian, the words so carefully italicized in the above extract 
could convey no possible meaning to him; and even if the 
intensely subtle distinction were more fully detailed, the un- 
developed intellect would be totally incapable of grasping it. 
Further :— 


“ Q. Howis this sameness of nature between God the Father and the 
Son expressed by St. Paul ? 

A, Heb. i. 3, first part,‘ Who being the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person, and upholding all things by the 
word of his power,’ &e. 

Q. How was this nature communicated ? 

A, ‘Christ was neither made nor created, but begotten.’—Athan. 
Creed. 

Q. Was there, then, ever a time in which the Son was not ? 

A, Never ; because he was eternally begotten—i.e., begotten from 
all eternity.—John vii. 7.” 

The abstruse Arian doctrine, “ There was when He was not,” 
has been described as “the excess of dogmatism founded upon 
the most abstract words in the most abstract region of human 
thought.”* Hence it would seem quite beyond the understanding 
of the vast majority of well educated men and women, and to 
expect that children shall comprehend either the dogma itself or 
its antithesis, is to demand that the laws to which the phe- 
nomena of intelligence are subordinate shall be reversed. 

There are also chapters in the same scholastic style on the 
Divine Attributes, Justification, Sanctification, and the Holy 
Trinity, in which last this passage occurs :— . 


“ Q. What is the Scripture proof of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity ? 

A, It follows necessarilyt from the proof of the unity of God, 
combined with the proof of the Divinity of Christ, and the proof of 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.” 


Also in the chapter on the Holy Ghost, after warning the child 
against the danger of falling into a “not uncommon error’— 
viz., that of considering “the Holy Ghost rather as a quality or 
attribute of God than asa distinct divine person,” the author 
proceeds to prove the divinity of the Holy Ghost by a series of 
“arguments” drawn from Scripture, thereby manifesting a con- 
siderable ignorance of the exigences of a child’s mind, for what 
immature intellect is capable of perceiving the logical sequence 
involved in given premises? The most acute reasoning 





* Stanley, “ Eastern Church,” p. 96. + The italics are the writer’s. 
[Vol. CIV. No, CCVI.]—New Senzzs, Vol. XLVIII, No. II. CC 
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awakens no sense of conviction in the mind of a child, and con- 
versely, erroneous conclusions in no way jar upon him. It is, 
therefore, altogether useless to attempt to prove to the young 
that any fact of necessity exists (even if such proof is logically 
ossible), as it is quite sufficient merely to state that certain facts 
do exist for the assertion to be accepted without a shadow of doubt 
or mistrust, since the faith and simplicity of childhood ask not 
the accurate proofs and demonstrations which cannot be dis- 
pensed with by the fully developed and cultured intelligence. 

As long as education is conducted with a total disregard of the 
principles of psychology so long may we expect to hear complaints 
of its inefficacy. Such instruction as is given to the young 
must be in accordance with those laws which govern their mental 
growth. While the child is yet unable to grasp any idea with 
precision, a highly complex class of opinions is thrust upon his 
imperfect understanding. These he learns by rote with a weari- 
some effort, under the impression that salvation depends on 
correctly remembering words that convey no possible mean- 
ing to his brain. Words and phrases are employed having 
recondite significations which no child could perceive, and 
which could not by any means be rendered conceivable to 
him. Who could clearly explain to a child the meaning of 
“a quality or attribute of” the Deity, or level down to his 
understanding such phrases as “the sameness of nature between 
God the Father and the Son,” and “essentially of the same 
nature with the Father?” They do not admit of simplification, 
and to enter into them fully and completely, presupposes a con- 
sidérable amount of dialectic skill, and familiarity with theo- 
logical and philosophical discussion. 

“Tntellectual progress,”* says Mr. H. Spencer, “is of necessity 
from the concrete to the abstract. . . . The mind develops, Like 
all things that develop, it progresses from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous ; and a normal training system, being an objective 
counterpart of this subjective process, must exhibit a like pro- 
gression.” Yet at an early age, often with the first dawning of 
intellectual life, it is considered imperative to attempt to demon- 
strate highly abstract dogmas, and to the crude and nebulous 
notions gleaned therefrom, which association of ideas has inwoven 
with the most cherished memories of the past, the matured being 
clings with unreasoning faith, or only casts aside after passing 
through a period of much distress of mind. 

But there runs through the “ Manual” a vein of teaching of a 
still more dangerous species, and one calculated to exert a very 
baneful influence upon both the mind and body of female 





* Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ Education: Intellectual, Moral, aud Physical,” p. 73. 
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children. All persons who have had the care of girls (more 
especially the victims of theological cramming) must have 
observed the frequency with which the extreme sensibility of 
their nervous constitution predisposes them to morbid phases of | 
religious fear and despondency. In children of a highly nervous 
temperament, the symptoms, if not carefully watched and judi- 
ciously counteracted, will often materially injure the mind and 
cause serious derangement of the health. On these grounds it 
is certainly unadvisable to admit the probability of “atheism,” 
to make a great show of “errors,” “heresies,” and “dangers,” or 
to dwell much upon anything which might raise a misgiving or 
anxiety. Viewed in this light, the following passages, selected 
from many of a similar class, are certainly of an undesirable 
character :— 
“@. Is it a great error to deny the divinity of our Lord ? 


A. It has always been considered a fatal heresy. 
* * * * ¥ 


- Q. How may persons deny God without being absolutely Atheists ? 

A, Tit. i. 18,‘ They profess that they know God; but in works 
they deny Him, being abominable and disobedient, and unto every good 
work reprobate.’ 

* * # * * 

Q. Can Christians be guilty of idolatry ? 

A. Yes, when they love, honour, and obey any being or object more 
than God.” 

Then on “ the privileges of baptism.” 

“Q. How may we lose the benefit of the second privilege ? 

A. By separation from God the Father. 

Q. How is this done? 

A, Isaial: lix. 2, ‘ But your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God, and your sins have hid his face from you, that he will 
not hear.’ ” 


The power of the imagination is not sufficiently taken into 
account in dealing with the young ; and if properly investigated, 
it might not improbably be found to lie at the root of otherwise 
inexplicable phenomena of nursery and schoolroom life. It forms 
the basis of the strange propensity for imitation from which 
have originated a variety of curious mental disorders, and which 
frequently causes a suggestion in the form of a warning, even 
when couched in language the most guarded, to excite the very 
evil it purposes to allay. 

By continually pointing out “heresies,” and “dangers,” and 
dwelling on their extreme guilt, the imagination becomes in- 
flamed, the imitative tendency is stimulated, the “ error,” through 
the power of an unaccountable fascination, becomes contagious, 
and the result is a vitiated and depressed condition of mind 
cc2 
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reacting on every organ of the body. Thus impelled, children 
will adopt, if they can in any way realize their nature, the very 
doctrines they are drilled to shun, and if incapable of comprehend- 
ing them, they will be pursued with a haunting dread of unwit- 
tingly falling into some vague and awful sin. This psychological 
predisposition has shown itself in its most exaggerated aspect 
during epidemic frenzies. At the time of the witch mania it 
assumed the form of Demonomania, numbers of persons declared 
themselves guilty of communications with the devil, and gave 
themselves up to torture and death ; even children did not escape 
the delusion, and were convicted and burnt on their own confes- 
sion. The constant recital of the exploits of witches and war- 
locks, and the horror of the frightful doom that awaited them, 
induced in feeble and ill-balanced minds this species of insanity. 
The same feature appeared in the Tarantism* and other epide- 
mics of the Middle Ages, and similar morbid mentai phases 
arise in contagious hysterical maladies, where misdirected reli- 
gious emotion normally play so prominent a part. Children 
are from the excess of the imaginative faculties and the feeble- 
ness of the reasoning powers peculiarly prone to this species of 
intellectual disorder: they ought therefore to be carefully shielded 
from everything that tends to create mental perturbation. 

II. The Terroristic system, though clear from the imputa- 
tion of overtaxing the mental powers, is not one whit less per- 
nicious in its results than the former. By means of highly 
coloured and thrilling language the child is worked up to a pitch 
of exquisite terror. The Deity is habitually represented as an 
angry. Judge ready to inflict endless, unutterable tortures upon 
the trembling and despairing sinner ; the sufferings of the lost 
in hell are detailed in the most gloomy and sanguinary tone, and 
the conscience is wrought upon by descriptions of the most hor- 
rible scenes which cruelty and fanaticism could devise. This 
vicious practice is strongly exemplified in a book, “ Sermons 
for the very Young,’ written in a style which vividly recalls the 
spirit of the fierce old Puritan who exulted in the belief that there 
were “infants no more than a span long crawling over the 
pavement of hell.” The following truly appalling description of 
the attributes of the Deity, and his mode of dealing with man- 
kind, is calculated to extinguish every germ of true religious 
feeling in the heart of a child :— 





* In the year 1237 upwards of a hundred children were said to have been 
seized with this disease (Tarantism) at Erfurt——Hecker’s ‘“ Epidemics,” 
. 97. Minor exhibitions of epidemic insanity often occur amongst children. 
n workhouses and schools they are not at all uncommon. The disorder is 
purely pies and spreads by pathological sympathy. 


7 Byt 


1e Rev. Dr. Wilson, Vicar of Walthamstow, Essex. 
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“ God sces all things, God hears all; but God does not attend when 
the wicked pray. Must you pray? Yes, but you must pray aright. 
The Lamb must be in your thoughts, or God will not attend. Oh! 
how sad to think we may call to God in vain, and then our prayers are 
sins. We have many cares, and many troubles, and many sins ; 
wretched men that we are, if God will not hear us..... Fathers 
and mothers, and servants and children, and friends, and brothers and 
sisters—young and old, rich and poor, wise and foolish, all die, all turn 
t» dust again, because all have sinned. God is angry at sin. And is 
that all? Oh, no! After death comes the judgment, hell—the worm 
that never dies—the fire which is never quenched. When the sinful 
body dies, then the sinful soul dies too; (tod is angry with it for ever. 
The wicked shall be turned into hell.” 


The same tone pervades all the sermons ; take the history of 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


“Think, little child, of the fearful story. Many days had they 
passed, and because God waited to see if they would turn—foolish 
“ men!—they thought he saw not or cared not. . Again night came Over 
them. Again they all weut to their rest. They thougit, no doubt, 
how much pleasure and joy they should have when the morning came 
to them. What rumbling sound wakes them froin their slumbers ? 
What glare of light breaks into their chambers? Whence the fearful 
ery—the shriek of horror? The wrath of God is upon them. Do 
they repent now of their sins? It is all too late. Do they ery for 
mercy ? There is none to hear them. Ah, what shall sinners do when 
the last day comes upon them? What will they think when God 
shall punish them for ever? Flee from sin. Flee from the wrath to 
come. Flee to Jesus Christ—believe, obey, and be saved !” 


This startling aspect of religion cannot fail to create a very 
deep impression, aud that of the very worst character. It appeals 
to the most savage instincts of the child ; and casting into abey- 
ance the nobler and purer emotions, must inevitably give birth 
to the whole train of moral and physical ills that follow on ex- 
cessive terror, and a panic-stricken imagination. This is just the 
stamp of preaching that produces convulsions, often of a per- 
manently recurring nature, which arrest the growth and develop- 
ment of the body, and eventually produce imbecility.* The fact 
that religious terror and excitement is an active exciting cause 








* Drs. Bucknill and Tuke place religious anxiety and excitement second in a 
list of seven exciting moral causes of insanity :— 

“ Religious Anaxiety and Excitement,—In the analysis of our collected cases 
we find it assigned in three per cent. of the total admissions (to lunatic 
asylums). Doubtless, in many instances, it was in reality the initial syxplom 
of the disorder. Still we cannot fora momeat doubt that the form ia which 
religion is but too frequently presented, is a serious cause of iusanity.”’— 
“‘ Psychological Medicine,” 3rd Kdit., p. 106. 
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of insanity, seems to be entirely overlooked by those who select 
this species of mental pabulum for the young. 

The moral standard of the sermons is, as might be expected, 
very low. It may be laid down as a principle in education, that 
where the terroristic element is in the ascendant virtue is of a 
coarse and self-interested description: for example :— 


“When I die my body is laid in the grave, then God can give me 
life again. He can take me to heaven if I pleasehim. He can send 
me down to hell if I am wicked. Heaven is God’s throne, where all 
the blessed spirits are. Hell is God’s prison-house, where all the 
wicked spirits are. Oh, how great God is! I must love him and 
fear him, that I may be kept by him from all evil and dwell with 
him for ever.” 


The chief impulse to goodness seems to be the necessity for 
averting the “wrath of God,” by a conciliatory homage of love 
and good behaviour. 

In this system of training the degrading influence of fear, apart 
from its seriously injurious and durable effects on the constitution, 
is also disregarded. Being one of the most ignoble of passions, 
when experienced in any strong degree, it precludes all possibility 
of a high moral tone. It is a decided incentive to falsehood and 
deceit, and is the hotbed of meanness, prevarication, and cold- 
heartedness. Love and terror cannot coexist. If a child be 
weighed down by his sense of an awful Being of whose “ wrath” 
he dwells in continual dread, he is not likely to feel promptings 
of sympathy or good-will to those around him. Moreover, it is 
pointed out in every page and line, that sin is all-pervading. 
The child is told that whatever is sinful must perish everlast- 
ingly, yet it is continually impressed upon him that he himself 
is a mass of vice, and that he is encompassed by a sea of depra- 
vity. There appears to be no avenue of escape from eternal 
damnation :-—— 


“ All men die because they are sinful... ... Will God destroy 
the earth again? Yes; at the last day fire shall devour the earth, 
and the wicked shall be turned into hell... . . Men believe not what 
the Bible says is true; but it all comes to pass, and the wicked stand 
before the judgment-seat, and God is angry with them for ever... . . 
And at the last fire shall consume all sinners; not one of them shall 
epeape. .... Your heart, little child, is full of sin. You think of 
what is not right, and then you wish it, and that is sin. ‘ Know thy- 
self!’ Begin to learn what is in your heart: ask why you did what 
you have done. Flee, oh flee away from sin.” 


But as it is elsewhere reiterated that God does not listen to the 
prayers of sinners, and that “ Even when we wish to do right there 
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is something wrong in it,” the child may find some difficulty in 
avalysing his motives, and in extricating himself from the slough 
of despond into which he is cast. 

The hopeless degradation described as the normal condition 
of children is calculated to destroy the self-respect and con- 
sciousness of human dignity which are found even in the very 
young, and which may be said to constitute the groundwork of 
all integrity and high-mindedness, Overwhelm a child with a 
sense of guilt, establish in him the consciousness of an Unseen 
Power full of anger, harshness, and vindictiveness, and armed with 
a fearful system of punishment, and the result will be the total 
repression of the sympathetic feelings, the stifling of the higher 
aspirations, and the direct enfeeblement of the moral tone. 

III. The Hysterical system. The literature employed in this 
method of religious culture evinces a great deal of unreal senti- 
ment, and a sublime indifference to anything :so grovelling as 
fact, with an unbounded licence in drawing on the inventive 
taculties to meet the obstacles which must infallibly encumber any 
attempt to describe an imaginary state of existence. The leaders 
of this school impart their doctrine and code of ethics mostly 
through the medium of short tales. The individuals round whom 
the interest centres in these narratives are cast in no common 
mould. Like the characters in sensation novels, they are 
incapable of mere ordinary feeling, they feed on great emotions. 
Life is invested with a meretricious halo of hysterical religionism, 
and “one weak, washy, everlasting stream” of morbid sentiment 
is deemed the highest indication of spiritual growth. 

“The Happy Child and the Wicked Mother’ is the title of a 
highflown tale selected from a series of pamphlets* for the young. 
The heroine is a little girl who “wept for her sins,” because 
“God had taught her that she was a lost sinner.” When she 
heard of the Saviour’s love, “she wept more than ever to think 
that she had been so wicked as not to love and trust him.” A 
little later she “was saved ;” nevertheless the course of her 
life was not to run smooth. “ When she went home her 
mother began to scold her. She was not pleased that her little 
daughter should be a Christian, and she treated her so unkindly 
that it made the child quite ill. But the child never complained 
of her wicked mother, but always prayed for her. Often she 
told her mother of Jesus, who was so dear to her. The little one 
was never tired of singing about his dying love. Day by day 
her strength faded, and at last the Good Shepherd took her in 
his gentle arms, and carried her away to his home above.” By the 





* « Fumiliar Talks with the Children.” By the Rev. E. Payson Hammond, 
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death of her daughter the mother is worked upon to relinquish 
her evil ways, and is also “saved.” A child would not unna- 
turally assume from this tale that the summit of human excel- 
lence is reached by singing hymns, dying of no special malady, 
and so heaping coals of fire on the head of a cruel parent. 
Viewed from a moral standing-point the story is utterly without 
purpose—it inculcates no duty, and is mere puling sentiment. 

Another pamphlet bears the heading, “The Little Swiss Girl 
who Died to save her Father’s Life.” ‘The drift in this is much 
the same as in the former tale ; in fact, there is a striking family 
likeness between the dvamatis persone of the “ Familiar Talks.” 
The men are as arule abandoned wretches, the women are only 
a degree less wicked, and shed tears abundantly, while the chil- 
dren are miracles of spurious virtue and heroism, whose vocation 
consists for the most part in singing psalms, watching over the 
souls of their friends, and dying with truly surprising facility. 
The little Swiss girl— 


“ Lived near a deep ravine at the foct of one of the mountains of 
Switzerland. A huge rock had fallen down the mountain side, and 
lodged in the ravine, and thus made a natural bridge, so that those 
who wished to pass from one side of the mountain to the other could 
cross upon the bridge... . . One day when about to cross the deep 
ravine upon the rock bridge, the mother saw that it was just ready to 
fall. The frost had loosened it. She told her little child that if ever 
she crossed it again she would be dashed in pieces.” 


This circumstance, however, is not mentioned to her husband, 
who next day announces his intention of passing over the natural 
bridge, and makes light of the danger when warned of it by his 
daughter. “ When the dear little thing saw he was determined 
to go, she asked if she might go with him.” As they are walking 
to the spot she begs her father, in frequent italics and large type, 
to promise that if she dies he will meet her in heaven. The 
promise elicited, they arrive at the crossing-place, and she entreats 
him to pause: :—“ Strange as it may seem, she walked quickly, 
and jumped upon the loose rock, and down it went with the 
little girl. She was crushed to death.” 

By means of this absurd self-immolation the parent is “saved.” 
The author then proceeds to point a moral with the most com- 
plete indifference to the fact that he is upholding as right and 
heroic an action which is in itself a breach of morality. 

What makes these tales, which are representatives of a very 
extensive class of devotional literature, so especially mis- 
chievous is that they have no bearing whatever upon the daily 
events of life. They form round the mind an atmosphere having 
no relation to the usual condition of affairs. In children there 
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is such a love of the abnormal that it is a mistake to foster it by 
inducing the supposition that such morbid sensitiveness and 
exaggerated self-sacrifice is in any way necessary to right living. 
It is impossible to be in a chronic state of high tension and 
hysterical susceptibility. Life consists chiefly in a struggle with 
small sins, trials, and difficulties; feverish excitements and great 
occasions calling for heroic self-abnegation occur but rarely, in 
some lots not at all; therefore religion to be a true guiding 
principle ought not to be lifted out of the humble and monoto- 
nous sphere of common life, but should permeate every depart- 
ment of the ordinary routine. 

It would appear then that the doctrinal system of training, in 
which the dogmatic overrides the ethical side of religion, exercises 
no appreciative influence in raising the moral tone, and rather tends 
to injure the intellect, while it builds upon a strong foundation a 
set of imperfectly comprehended prejudices that bias and fetter 
the mind when it arrives at maturity. 

The terroristic system is the means of producing direct delete- 
rious mental results, bringing the basest emotions into such promi- 
nence that the better feelings-are reduced to a minimum, and 
the course of their evolution arrested. 

The hysterical system is equally inefficacious as a means of 
religious education ; its false morality and exalté nature deprive 
it of all power of moulding the character, and renders it of less 
than no effect as regards practical religion. 

Not the least striking feature in these modes of instruction, 
and one which all three alike display in a very remarkable degree, 
is the complete divorce of ethics from religion. In the doctrinal 
and hysterical systems there is scarcely a pretence of teaching 
morality ; in the first the sine qué non is orthodox opinions 
respecting dogma, in the second it is “conversion,” whatever 
that may be, and “prayer.” In the terroristic system there 
appears a faint recognition of the value of morality, in that sin 
is pointed out as calling for damnation, but the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of “ predestination to wrath” is so evidently the guiding star 
of this school, that moral responsibility is not likely to occupy 
a prominent position in its religious scheme. 

The fruits of these methods of culture are apparent in the 
lives of those on whom they are brought to bear. For the most 
part a great ignorance of morality prevails amongst the young, 
and they are totally devoid of reai religious feeling. Let any one 
who thinks the picture overdrawn, look abroad in the families of 
his acquaintances, and he will find that in the majority of cases 
it is not exaggerated. As a rule children’s code of morality is 
drawn up by the nurse, or nursery governess, and their notions. 
of religion are gained by a little daily instruction from their 
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mother, or not unfrequently their governess, at which times a 
chapter from the Bible is read, and supplemented by portions of 
such a work as the “ Manual.” The chief points of biblical interest 
to which the atiention of the children is drawn being the ages of 
the patriarchs at the birth of their sons, at the critical events of 
their lives, at their deaths, &c. ; the number and names of their 
wives, and the places of their burial; or, possibly, the exact 
number of miracles performed by Jesus Christ, the nature of the 
miracles, the locality in which they took place, and other matters 
equally irrelevant where ethical and not historical instruction is 
concerned. On Sunday there is the church service, which, 
except on very rare occasions of special services for children, is 
quite unfitted for the young; and on Sunday afternoon the 
youthful mind is only too frequently a prey to the stamp of 
literature represented by the Sermons and Familiar Talks, which 
is not calculated to establish moral prisciples or to awaken 
wholesome religious emotion ; in fact, for such an end mere book- 
training is a conspicuous failure. In current modes of religious 
and moral culture there is too little endeavour made to meet the 
exigences of the child’s nature, and too much dependence on 
precept teaching. ‘The faith in the usefulness of religious litera- 
ture far transcends its just limits. The value of purely book- 
learning, even in developing the intellect, is doubtful, but in the 
province of morals it may be considered as utterly futile. To 
quote Mr. H. Spencer,* “Faith in lesson-books and readings is 
one of the superstitions of the age.” Certainly faith in spiritual 
lesson-books is not only one of the superstitions of the age, but 
one of its most persistent follies, clung to in the face of repeated 
failure. Homilies on the Christian virtues and duties form the 
daily reading of a great majority of persons. Few beyond the 
lowest and most debased of the community can plead ignorance 
of what constitutes right and wrong, yet how many are moved 
to action by the force of their cognitions ? 

The only method of education which can give a lasting incli- 
nation to the character is one which will stimulate the emotional 
faculties, and employ them as a vehicle for the consolidation of 
principles which could never otherwise be thoroughly engrafted. 
Intellectual knowledge alone will never rouse to action. The 
noblest impulses originate in the emotions, and on their due and 
rightly directed activity depends all the spontaneity and fresh- 
ness of feeling which elevates the heart and sustains the mental 


| processes, awakening the whole nature to a higher sense of. duty 
‘and a keener desire for upright conduct. Strengthen the will 


and impel the moral energies to the pursuit of goodness by 





* «Study of Sociology,” Contemporary Review, Sept. 1873. 
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judicious inteilectual culture, but in order that that pursuit may 
become habitual, may tincture the usual modes of thought and 
give a permanent bias to the whole life, it must be backed and 
seconded by a species of moral enthusiasm. An overwrought or 
exaggerated enthusiasm would infallibly exhaust itself and die 
out, wearied by ineffectual efforts to evoke an extra-mundane 
condition of mind; but a moderate enthusiasm, burning with a 
steady glow, is a powerful urging force behind the springs of 
action. 

The surrounding influences which operate on the daily life of 
children are of the utmost importance in moulding their charac- 
ter, and prove far more active agencies than any rules and maxims. 
The silent but potent effects of example can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, but the duty of example is one of those responsibilities 
which few parents undertake. They relieve themselves of the 
burden, anxiety, and weariness of personally conducting the moral 
and religious education of their children by handing them over at 
the earliest and most critical period of existence to the charge of 
persons only half-educated, and proverbially destitute of self-dis- 
cipline and self-control. A-little later, when the character is 
most eminently ductile, and open to external influences, children 
are left to the sole management and under the control of an in- 
structress of whose moral disposition of necessity little can be 
known. The intensely active and growing intellects, with their 
eager, bright-minded curiosity on all topics, and the rapidly .de- 
veloping moral characters, passing in short periods through ever- 
varying phases, are left to the guidance of « person in whom the far 
too constant companionship of children must have induced a state 
of either chronic irritability or lassitude, putting, as such a 
stewardship invariably does, a great tax on the patience and a 
severe strain on the nerves. Children so rapidly assimilate 
the atmosphere they breathe that it is a matter of great 
moment that their entourage should be one of pure and earnest 
feeling. Nothing has a stronger tendency to provoke moral en- 
thusiasm than continual contact with lofty views of life and duty ; 
and just, magnanimous, and consistent habits of action have a 
wonderfully exalting and energizing influence. Bishop Tillotson 
has remarked that*— 


“One of the most effectual ways to make those who are under our 
eare and authority good is to be good ourselves, and by our good 
example to show them the way to be so. Without this our best in- 
structious will signify very little, and the main force and efficacy of 
them will be lost. We undermine the best instructions we can give 
when they are not seconded and confirmed by our example and _prac- 








* Sermons on Education.” 
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tice, the want of which will weaken the authority of all our counsel, 
and very little reverence or obedience will be paid to it.” 


At present the prime object being to fortify the belief in a 
certain class of tenets, the moral qualities remain in a com- 
paratively dormant state. A wiser policy would heighten the 
susceptibility of the conscience, raising it into a prominent posi- 
tion as an arbiter between good and evil. Love of truth should 
be cultivated, not as a meansto an end, but for its own intrinsic 
merit ; not only in the avoidance of deliberate falsehood, but 
also in the recognition of the obligation of strict veracity in 
thought and statement. 


“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


Backed by a.well-toned emotional force, they are the bulwarks 
of moral life. Yet it is well to avoid setting up too high or rigid 
a standard of conduct: the best plan is to leave room for expan- 
sion to meet the ever-varying phases of temperament and circum- 
stances, and to set children at liberty to develop according to their 
hereditary moral predispositions, giving free play to individuality, 
and trusting chiefly to the elevating influence of the highest 
example and the purest surroundings which can be brought 
within the sphere of their daily life, until they learn by the force 
of a mild but habitual discipline that— 


“ 'To live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And because right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 





























Art. V.—Tue Baropa Biunper. 


— 


. Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Administration of the Baroda State; with connected 
Correspondence. 

. Correspondence connected with the Marriage of the Guicwar 
of Baroda. . 

. Papers connected with the Deaths of Bhow Scindia and 
Govind Naik. 

4. Correspondence with respect to proposed reforms in the 
Administration of Baroda. 

5. Correspondence connected with the Deposition of Mulhar 

Row. 


iw) 


29 


Fis CORONAT OPUS. That Indian affairs, and espe- 
cially those connected with Baroda, would meet with an 
unusual share of attention in Pariiament during the past ses- 
sion, was on all sides confidently predicted, under the belief 
that a series of administrative mistakes than which graver have 
probably never been committed in India, must engage the atten- 
tion of the only authority able sufficiently to deal with them. It 
was very generally felt that such occurrences should not be 
treated with indifference certain to increase the distrust already 
created by them, and that thorough Parliamentary inquiry was 
especially desirable. Never were predictions more thoroughly 
falsified by the result. A profitless and misleading discussion 
connected with the expenses of the Prince of Wales's visit to 
India, and the introduction of the Indian Budget on the last 
working day of the session, constitute the demand made on 
India’s account on the time and sympathies of the Assembly 
which can, according to the 7’imes, “claim to be in sober truth, 
what Oriental despots are styled in hyperbolical flattery, the 
Asylum of the World.” In this Asylum the Baroda complaints 
could find no hearing ; their discussion was prevented in a 
manner calculated to add to the existing dissatisfaction ; and thus 
matters must remain until February next. Meanwhile, Baroda is 
described as having been delivered from oppression “somehow 
and in the long run ;” her Majesty’s Government have expressed 
their “high appreciation of Lord Northbrook’s services during 
this painful affair ;” the deliverance, which ought not to have 
entailed any serious charge, has fallen heavily on the country, in 
the shape of a large life allowance to the oppressor, and an expen- 
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diture of more than sixty thousand pounds* on account of his- 
abortive trial; and “substantial justice” is said to have been 
done, though even this may fairly be doubted with respect to 
proceedings of which the most favourable accountt that has been, 


and that probably can be given is :— 


“It was, we may reasonably trust, substantial justice that was done 
when the Guicwar was sent into exile on the ground that he had com- 
mitted, three years before, two crimes with which he did not know 
that he was charged; without his having seen or heard the testimony 
against him; and without his having any opportunity of showing 
that evidence collected while he was under arrest might be due to the 
spite, the fears, or the venality of the witnesses.” 


Our notice of this case in July last was confined to a review of 
the first collection of papers published ; the remaining four Blue 
Books having reached us too late to admit of more than a very 
brief reference to their contents, which, however, afforded strong 
additional proof of the serious mistakes committed, and of the 
faultiness of the system under which they have been possible. 
For the sake of the future it is desirable that the real character . 
of these mistakes should be truiy and generally apprehended. 
The reform of such a system cannot be too strongly urged, ur too 
soon effected. No attempt appears to have been made in India 
to invest Mulhar Row Guicwar with the character of a good Ruler, 
but it is very generally perceived there that, good or bad, he was 
entitled to justice administered on generally recognised principles, 
and that he has not received it. The people of India possess, as 
a rule, acuteness and intelligence quite sufficient to enable them 
to detect the errors of their Rulers, and these qualities are now 
sharpened and directed by the trained intellects of the thousands 
who have received a good education, whose numbers are steadily 
and rapidly increasing, and whoare well able to demonstrate the 
fallacy and tyrannical nature of the belief that a governing race 
cannot safely confess its errors, and that to this every other con- 
sideration should be made subordinate. 

Of the many errors committed, the first, and probably one of 
the greatest and least excusable, was that of placing Mulhar 
Row Guiewar in sovereign power. This was done long before the 
arrival in India of Lord Northbrook, who was, however, cognisant 
of the facts of the case, although they were strangely overlooked 
when the inevitable results of the error had to be dealt with. 
That the Government of India were well aware of the circum- 
stances to which we refer is placed beyond doubt by their dis- 





* The Friend of India, 10th July, 1875. 
+ The Saturday Review, 19th June, 1875. 
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patch* of the 15th April, 1875, in which Lord Salisbury is 
told :— 

“ Mulhar Row Guicwar succeeded his brother, Khundee Row, in 
1870. His antecedents were not favourable. He had been avcused 
o: being concerned in a conspiracy to murder his brother, by poison 
or other means, in 1863, and had in consequence been kept in con- 
finement as a State prisoner during his brother’s lifetime. He was 
then described in the Residency Records as being ‘ intellectually 
feeble and apparently irresponsible for his actions.” On Khundee 
Row’s death, Mulhar Row was believed to be the only legitimate 
lineal descendant of Peelajee Guicwar, the founder of the dynasty, 
and as such he succeeded to the government of the State.” 


Thus was Baroda handed over to a man believed to be irre- 
sponsible for his actions. It has now been proved that he was by 
no means the only legitimate lineal descendant of Peelajee, for 
several have been brought forward, and one of them has replaced 
Mulhar Row. Had equal pains been taken in 1870, similar 
results would probably have followed. The fact we believe to be 
that Mulhar Row was recognised as Sovereign mainly owing to 
hasty and improper action on the part of the then Resident, 
whose proceedings sufficiently indicated the absence of any real 
endeavour to determine the existence of others than Mulhar 
Row qualified by descent for the succession. 

Such a man, thus placed in such a position, ought obviously to 
have been watched with more than ordinary care, but nothing 
of the kind was done, and matters went on from bad to worse 
until the arrival in March, 1873, of Colonel Phayre, whose earnest 
representations, strongly supported by the Bombay Government, 
exposed to official view the real condition of Baroda, up to that 
time kept out of sight, under circumstances thus describedf by a 
member of the Bombay Government, Mr. Tucker, when consider- 
ing the Report of the Commission of Inquiry which sat in 
1875 :— 

“The revelations of the Report have fully confirmed the opinion 
which I had independently formed of the corruption and thorough 
depravity which have marked the government of the Baroda State for a 
iung time past—a deplorable state of affairs which has been concealed 
more or less from view by the incapacity of some of our recent Resi- 
dents to detect the evils around them, and by their readiness to 
acquiesce indolently in any representations which the Durbar might 
put before them. I had not been long in the Government before I 
became convinced in my own mind that the reports which we received 
from Baroda in the time of the late Colonel Barr were not to be 
relied on, and that the supposed improvements in administration which 
he frequently called attention to were shams, and not realities.” 





* Blue Book No. 5, p. 3. t Ibid. No. 1, p. 67. 
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The Commission of Inquiry, which reported early in 1874, dis- 
closed “a condition of things which was highly discreditable to 
the Guiewar, and which contained the elements of serious dis- 
turbance.” So wrote the Government of India, who had been at 
the same time told by the Commissioners,* and by the Govern- 
mentt of Bombay, that it was utterly hopeless to look for “any 
effectual measures of reform and improved government at the 
hands of the present Ruler.” ‘This was, however, by no means 
the whole of the case presented to the Government of India. 
That several prisoners in the Baroda State prison had been mur- 
dered, by order of Mulhar Row Guicwar, had long been matter 
of very general belief and of great public scandal. Colonel 
Phayre had obtained evidence which appeared to him to establish 
these charges conclusively, and this evidence he laid before. the 
Commissivners, who, however, declined to make any inquiry 
whatever without express orders from the Government, and these 
were never issued. Against this refusal to allow inquiry into “the 
gravest of the charges which had been brought against the 
Prince and the Durbar,” the member of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, Mr. Tucker, to whom we have already referred, recorded 
the following protest :t 


“Colonel Phayre after renewed investigation dtes not appear to 
have doubted his ability to establish the truth of the accusation. . . . 
In the interest of the citizens of Baroda, and of the inhabitants of the 
large territory ruled over by the Guiewar, it was of the most vital 
importance that it should be determined whether the entrance to a 
Baroda prison wes a portal to the grave; and no complete estimate of 
the extent or character of the misrule which prevailed, nor of the 
judgment or discretion of the Resident in recommending the adoption 
of strong measures to terminate such misgovernment, can be formed 
while this most important and significant allegation remains unverified 


_ or unrefuted.” 


Lord Northbrook, when considering the Report of the Com- 
mission, had before him the unanimous opinion of every subordi- 
nate authority that it was hopeless to expect any sufficient change 
in either the character or the measures of Mulhar Row; that re- 
form, therefore, could only be carried out by other hands; and 
that the least that could reasonably be done to effect this object 
was the appointment of a qualified Minister removable only with 
the consent of the British Government—he had before him Mr. 
Tucker's protest against leaving the charges of murder as they 
had been left—and he had before him in every page of the Com- 
missioners’ Report proof that Mulhar Row’s career on the throne 





* Blue Book No. 1, p. 88. + Ibid. p.64.  { Ibid. p. 66. 
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had been just that alone to be reasonably expected from a man 
known when he was placed there to be “intellectually feeble 
and apparently irresponsible for his actions,” and to have lain 
during the previous seven years in prison on charges of murder 
never disproved. 

Such was the Ruler whose sovereign power Lord Northbrook 
refused to curtail, and to whom he gave an unconditional promise 
of eighteen months’ further trial. Such was the treatment of 
this Ruler. And this treatment has been up to the last upheld by 
Lord Northbrook, who describes it as “ forbearance,” and main- 
tains that the justice and expediency of its exercise cannot “be 
disputed” (p. 406). 

Lord Northbrook’s proceedings were at once reported to the 
Secretary of State,* who did not object to, or disallow, them ; and 
thus was the Guicwar placed on probation, without any intima- 
tion whatever that its duration would depend on his own con- 
duct, and with a distinct and unconditional intimation that he 
would be allowed to remain on probation until the end of 1875. 
This intimation was conveyed by the Viceroy himself, who, on the 


25th July, 1874,+ wrote :—“I have instructed the Resident to. 


report to me by the 31st December, 1875, what progress has been 
made in improving your administration ; and I expect that your 
Highness will carry out all necessary reforms before that date, 
and thus obviate the severe but inevitable alternative to which I 
should be most reluctant to have recourse.” While such were the 
explicit terms of the promise, its effect was, on the 30th October, 
1874,t defined just as explicitly by the Bombay Government, and 
the Government of India neither then, nor subsequently, ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the definition, which was as follows :— 


“Tt is also necessary to keep clearly in view the true nature of the 
business in hand. It is an attempt ata vital reform of the adminis- 
tration of a State whose Ruler was described by the Commission in 
terms which it is not necessary to repeat. ... During the term 
assigned by the Government of India no interference can take place. 
We can advise, and we can register the rejection of advice, but the 
reckoning must be deferred until the close of the term of probation 
fixed.” 


We incline to the belief that this evidence of the nature of the 
promise cannot have been before, or must have been overlooked 
by, Lord Salisbury when, reviewing Lord Northbrook’s proceed- 
ings, he wrote :—“ Without pledging yourself to leave him in 
authority to the end of the present year, you fixed that date as 
the one beyond which your indulgence would not be prolonged.”§ 





* Blue Book No. 1, p. 357. f Ibid. No. 1, pp. 355-357. 
¢ Ibid. No. 4, p. 75. § Ibid. No. 5, p. 52. 
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The determination to leave full power in the hands of a man 
of feeble intellect, and clearly unfit and unable properly to exer- 
cise such power, was calculated to act, and did act, upon that 
intellect in a manner which rendered the positions of both the 
Guicwar and the Resident infinitely worse than those before 
existing. Lord Northbrook’s decision purported to leave the ad- 
ministratiqn in the hands of the Guicwar, but the effect of the 
decision was to leave the Guicwar subject to interference of 
nearly every description. On one side of Mulhar Row were men 
endeavouring to secure their own personal ends and interests by 
working on his fears; on the other side was the British Resident 
instructed to offer that which was called “authoritative advice,” 
affecting every branch, and most of the details, of the administra- 
tion, but little likely to effect its avowed object, as the Resident 
was peremptorily forbidden to take a single step towards making 
his interference effectual,* his instructions from the Bombay Go- 
vernment being :— 


“ Before determining the advice to be offered on each point, his 
Excellency in Council desires that you will communicate on the sub- 
ject, freely and in a friendly manner, with the Guiewar or his Minister ; 
that you will then reduce the advice to writing, in concise language, 
and submit it for the approval of Government before formally pre- 
senting it to the Durbar for adoption. After the advice has been 
finally settled and given, it will be your duty to note carefully in 
what way it is acted on, and to warn the Guiewar in writing, in brief 
and considerate terms, of each instance of neglect to follow it within 
a reasonable time ; and to furnish Government with a copy of such 
warning. You should in no instance, unless specially authorized by 
Government, insist on the advice being followed, but should simply 
inform the Guiewar that he is still free to act on his judgment, but 
that a note has been taken of his inattention to the advice given. 
In this way alone can the orders of the Government of India for 
giving the Guicwar a fair trial be carried out.” 


We are without the means of knowing whether the Bombay 
Government, when thus endeavouring loyally to give effect to Lord 
Northbrook’s decision, were, or were not, alive to the dilemma 
in which the Resident was placed. He was carefully to note the 
way in which his advice was followed, but he was on no account 
to exercise the interference which alone could enable him to 
ascertain with anything like certainty that which he was so 
carefully to note—the effect of his advice. This, however, was 
by no means all. Colonel Phayre had to endeavour to carry out 
the foregoing instructions through a Minister whom he distrusted, 
whom he believed to be unfit, and whose retention of office he 





* Blue Book No. 4, p. 20. 
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had protested against, with, however, no result other than that 
of incurring censure* for action held to ignore Lord Northbrook’s 
decision “ not to fetter the Guicwar in his choice of a Minister, 
but to look only to the results of his choice.” The Government 
of Bombay, when thus censuring Colonel Phayre, must have been, 
nevertheless, alive to the extreme difficulty of his position, for they 
had themselves only five months previously, when. forwarding 
the Commissioners’ Report to the Government of India, strongly 
deprecatedt the appointment of this very man as Minister, for 
reasons of which one was that he had, during an interview with the 
Governor of Bombay, “fairly admitted that he had not the slightest 
practical experience in public affairs ;” nor is it probable that the 
Bombay Government willingly ignored the great force of some 
of the objections entertained by the Resident, who had explainedt 
that the Minister, Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrajee, had already injured 
the Guicwar by encouraging him to action and resistance which 
the British Government could not tolerate ; that the Guicwar, 
when refusing in 1872 to attend the Viceroy’s Durbar in Bombay, 
had done so under Mr. Dadabhoy’s advice ; that under the same 
advice he had demanded precedence of the Viceroy ; that he had 
been persuaded to appoint Mr. Dadabhoy his agent in England 
to prosecute the foregoing preposterous demand, “and other 
imaginary cases of grievance;” that in these matters Mr. 
Dadabhoy had been “both openly and secretly aided” by the 
Resident's Head Clerk ; and that, “ having secured Rs. 50,000 
(five thousand pounds) from the Guicwar for these supposed 
good services,” he had proceeded to England in about April, 
1873, returning to Baroda in the following December. 

lf, however, the position of the Resident was bad, that of the 
Guicwar was no better. He had (wrote Colonel Phayre$ to the 
Government) “long wanted to part from Mr, Dadabhoy himself, 
but he fears, as I before reported to Government, his home 
influence, and that he will give him a bad name.” The Guicwar 
was indeed very powerless. Mr. Dadabhoy had managed] to fix 
his own salary at TEN THOUSAND POUNDS PER ANNUM, and had 
endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, owing to the opposition of 
the Guicwar’s old Ministers, to obtain from the Guicwar “an 
agreement of twenty-five articles, to the effect that the Mahara- 
jah was to make over the Raj (the government) to him and his 
party, in order to effect the reforms specified.” The Government 
ought to have been quite prepared for the Resident's statement] 
that “ owing to the impression made by Mr. Dadabhoy and his 
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followers as to the weight of the responsibility which the Khu- 
reeta (the Viceroy’s warning letter) throws upon his Highness, he 
is nearly distracted by indecision.” And the Guicwar had not 
only Mr. Dadabhoy to deal with : “ Various factions (wrote the 
Resident, 11th August, 1874) are now trying to make capital 
out of his Highness; the notorious Damodhar Punt has brought 
a man named Ram Bhow, said to have been Karbharee of a 
small State in Upper India, and he hopes to have him appointed 
Dewan.” 

Such was the working of a measure intended, doubtless, to 
give the Guicwar “a fair trial,” but calculated to render anything 
like a fair trial out of the question. That this must be the 
inevitable effect of the orders issued ought to have been very 
apparent, if not to Lord Northbrook, at any rate to the ex- 
perienced advisers surrounding him. 

On the 2nd November, 1874, the Resident forwarded to the 
Government a lengthy report* showing that little or nothing had 
been done to improve the administration, and that the situation 
had become one of “ extreme emergency.” 

On the same day, the Guicwar addressed} a letter to the 
Viceroy, requesting Colonel Phayre’s removal on the alleged 
ground of his prejudiced and persistently hostile action; and a 
week later (9th November, 1874) was made the attempt to 
poison Colonel Phayre which failed, and was at once discovered. 

Whether Colonel Phayre should be allowed to remain at 
Baroda had, however, been considered by the Government of India 
before the receipt by them of either the Guicwar’s letter, or the 
intelligence of the attempt to poison the Resident, although no 
decided action in the matter had until then been possible, owing 
to the non-receipt of full information. When this was at length 
received, the Government of India came to the conclusion that 
Colonel Phayre had misapprehended the spirit of his instructions 
to an extent rendering necessary his removal, which was ac- 
cordingly ordered,} and was announced by Lord Northbrook§ to 
the Guiewar on the 25th November, 1874. The Bombay Govern- 
ment were at the same time censured|| for their failure to furnish 
the Government of India with full information as to their pro- 
ceedings and those of Colonel Phayre. 

Against the time and manner of Colonel Phayre’s removal the 
Bombay Government strongly protested,{ and there ensued a 
correspondence remarkable for the extraordinary statement that 
Colonel Phayre had been left at Baroda to deal with the Guicwar 
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on probation, although each Government had believed him to be 
very unfit for the task. The Government of India declared* that 
they had allowed him to remain mainly under the belief that he 
“possessed the confidence of the Bombay Government.” The 
Bombay Government retortedt that the Government of India 
had never taken a single step to remove their own doubts, or to 
ascertain how far those doubts were shared by the Bombay 
Government, who had clearly seen that “the very qualities which 
made Colonel Phayre an effective instrument for the exposure of 
the gross mismanagement of the Baroda State were ill adapted 
to the more delicate task of proffering advice to the Prince whose 
malpractices he had dragged to light.” 

The foregoing correspondence, which we hope to be able later 
to examine thoroughly, discloses some of the mischievous effects 
of the direct communication still allowed to be carried on between 
the Secretary of State and two of the local Governments. Colonel 
Phayre was removed because the Government of India considered 
him to have “thoroughly misunderstood the spirit” of his instruc- 
tions; to have misunderstood their “ policy ;” and to have disobeyed 
orders. The two first allegations are just those general ones too 
frequently unfairly brought forward to cover the mistakes of 
superior authority. What the spirit of the instructions, and the 
policy, of the Government of India really were, is the first question 
to be answered ; and here lies a difficulty which even the Govern- 
ment of India would, we believe, recognise, were they compelled 
to attempt an accurate definition of the measures which the 
Resident ought to have taken. The task of dealing with Mulhar 
Row on probation might well have been declined by Colonel 
Phayre, but having accepted it, he ought to have recognised. the 
necessity of quietly awaiting the certain failure of the experi- 
ment, and of, meanwhile, paying the most scrupulous atteution 
to all orders received. This, however, he did not do, and his 
proceedings were, consequently, checked and censured by the 
Bombay Government, but were not, as they undoubtedly onght 
to have been, made known to the Government of India in due 
course. At last the Government of India obtained the infor- 
mation, and forthwitht directed Colonel Phayre’s removal. This 
discretionary exercise of legitimate authority could clearly not be 
questioned with any degree of propriety by a subordinate Govern- 
ment, yet it was questioned§ by the Government of Bombay, and 
questioned, moreover, in a manner, and in terms, utterly sub- 
versive of that subordination which is essential to the stability of 
every Government, and especially of such a Government as the 
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Government of India. Having done this, the Bombay Govern- 
ment informed the Viceroy that the correspondence would be 
“at once” forwarded to the Secretary of State, whose support 
was evidently looked for: it was certainly not received, for Lord 
Salisbury’s disapproval* of their proceedings was distinct and 
unqualified. Such a correspondence is, however, so injurious in 
many respects to the public service that it ought to be rendered 
impossible by placing the whole of the local Governments on 
one and the same footing of complete subordination to the central 
and supreme authority in India. 

On the 4th December, 1874, Colonel Phayre was relieved by 
Sir L. Pelly, who “found affairs at Baroda in a very critical 
condition”—in the very condition, in fact, which Colonel Phayre 
had described a month earlier. Under Sir L. Pelly’s orders 
was obtained, and placed before the Government of India, evi- 
dence which satisfied them of the existence of strong primd facie 
reason to suppose that the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre had 
been instigated by the Guicwar. 

While this evidence was under the consideration of the 
Government of India, the Guicwar’s Minister, Mr. Dadabhoy 
Nowrajee, suddenly resigned office, assigning no reason for doing 
so; and no attempt to obtain his reasons seems to have been 
made, either then or afterwards, although the incident is 
pointedly alluded+ to in Lord Salisbury’s final despatch of the 
3rd June last. It seems clear that Sir L. Pelly could have 
ascertained, at any rate, the reasons which Mr. Dadabhoy chose 
to assign, and that so much, at least, ought, in justice to all 
parties concerned, to have been done. ' 

Next came the Guicwar’s public trial before a Court composed 
of three British officers, two Native princes, and a Native noble- 
man ; and the failure of this Court to arrive at an unanimous 
opinion, the European members declaring the Guicwar guilty of 
having instigated the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, while 
the three Native members refused to convict him. The Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State have dealt with the 
opinions of the Native members on the assumption that one 
member only intended to declare the Guicwar “not guilty,” and 
that the other two merely intended to return a verdict of ‘ not 
proven.” We can discover nothing to warrant this assumption. 
The published papers} show, we think, that the Native members, 
in clearly expressing their distrust of the principal witnesses 
brought forward, and in noticing the refusal of the prosecution 
(p. 406) to call witnesses able, apparently, to give evidence of the 
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greatest importance, intended thoroughly to relieve the Guicwar 
of the imputation under which he lay. 

The Government of India concurred in the opinion of the 
European members of the Commission, but, before acting, con- 
sulted the Secretary of State, to whom they submitted* by tele- 
graph a proposal to declare the Guicwar guilty, but, “in deference 
to the opinions and feelings of the Native Commissioners,” to do 
“no more than depose him and his issue, and place him under 
restraint in British territory, on a suitable allowance.” Lord 
Salisbury repliedt by telegraph that the Guicwar ought not to 
be punished for the crime of which the Native Commissioners 
had refused to find him guilty, but that he should, nevertheless, 
be deposed, his deposition being based, not on the inquiry and 
report of the Commission, but “ upon general grounds.” 

The Government of India accordingly issued a Proclamation,+ 
declaring her Majesty's Government to have ordered the depo- 
sition of Mulhar Row QGuicwar on a consideration, not of the 
incidents of the recent trial, but of everything else connected 
with the Baroda administration since his accession—his notorious 
misconduct ; his gross mismanagement of the State; his evident 
incapacity to carry into effect the necessary reforms; and lastly, 
the opinion of the Government of India that his restoration to 
power would be detrimental to the interests of the people of 
Baroda, and inconsistent with the maintenance of proper rela- 
tions between the British Government and the Baroda State. 

Two days later (21st April) the Government of India published a 
Notification § of their“decided opinion” that all the offencesimputed 
to the Guicwar had been proved before the Commission, and thus 
was held forth to the people of India the very extraordinary, and 
to them unintelligible, spectacle of a solemn Proclamation by the 
British Crown, refusing—for this had by Lord Salisbury’s order 
been distinctly stated in the Proclamation—to recognise in any 
degree the Guicwar’s guilt of the crime for which he had been 
tried, immediately followed by a public Notification of the decided 
opinion of the servant of the Crown on whom had devolved the 
issue of the Proclamation, that such guilt had been conclusively 
established. 

It now became important to show that the “ general grounds” 
on which the Guicwar’s deposition had been avowedly ordered, 
were other than those on which the Guicwar had twelve months 
previously been warned and placed on probation. The Govern- 
ment of India accordingly|| wrote to Lord Salisbury, on the 22nd 
April last, that they would, by the next mail, forward a “state- 
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ment of the principal.cireumstances which have in our judgment 
aggravated his (the Guicwar’s) previous misconduct.” ‘The state- 
ment was duly* sent, and on it Lord Salisbury appears to have 
greatly relied when reciting, in his final despatch of the 3rd June 
last, the circumstances held to justify and require the Guiewar’sim- 
mediate deposition; these circumstances being :— (1) The Guicwar's 
improper marriage with a woman, Luxmeebaiee, of low extraction 
and repute. (2) His improper treatment of the Resident in con- 
nexion with the said marriage. (3) His continued ill-treatment 
of the widow of his late brother. (4) His continued disputes with 
his Sirdars (Nobles), and refusal to pay the arrears due to his 
troops. (5) His connexion with a “ discreditable intrigue” con- 
ducted “for the purpose of attempting to bribe high officials at 
Bombay.” (6) His gross financial mismanagement reported by Sir 
L. Pelly. (7) The unfavourable view of his character and ante- 
cedents taken by Sir L. Pelly. (8) The resignation, without 
reason assigned, of the Minister, Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrajee. And 
(9) The alleged murder of two men, Bhow Scindia and Govind 
Naik, in the Baroda State prison, by the Guicwar’s order. 

It is clearly shown by the published papers that of the matters 
thus held by the Government to aggravate the Guicwar’s pre- 
vious misconduct, the greater, and by far the most serious, indeed 
the only serious, portion had been before the Government of 
India long before, when the previous misconduct was dealt with 
—had, in fact, constituted that previous misconduct. We have 
been unable to discover any material difference between the 
Mulhar Row who was in 1874 promised eighteen months’ fur- 
ther trial, and the Mulhar Row who was in 1875 deposed. We 
of course set altogether aside the trial and its incidents. We 
find ample proof that in 1875 Mulhar Row was quite unfit to 
rule Baroda, but we find that the same proof existed in 1874, 
and was then deliberately ignored. It seems in the highest 
degree probable that Mulhar Row is the author of several atro- 
cious murders, but these crimes remain to be established ; the 
presumption against him is very strong, but it equally existed 
when he was promised a long probation. Referring to these 
alleged murders, Lord Salisbury has stated :—“ Had they been 
established while he was still on the throne, it would have been 
impossible for the British Government to have abstained any longer 
from terminating a power used for such atrocious purposes.” But 
had Lord Northbrook not refused to allow inquiry, the Guicwar’s 
guilt or innocence of these crimes would have been established 
while he was on the throne, and the charges would not have been 
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left to be hurriedly brought forward twelve months later, when 
materials were wanted to justify his immediate deposition, and 
to be then described as circumstances aggravating his original 
misconduct—they being, in point of fact, circumstances no other 
than those existing, and pointedly brought to the notice of the 
Government of India by Mr. Tucker, when the original misconduct 
was dealt with. Lord Salisbury appears to us to have made a 
serious mistake in referring to the alleged murders of Bhow Scindia 
and Govind Naik as crimes committed by the Guicwar. Thé 
evidence collected by Sir L. Pelly may, or may not, be stronger 
and more trustworthy than that which Colonel Phayre in vain 
pressed upon the Commission and the Government, but it cannot 
be accepted in its present state as conclusive against the Guicwar 
without a flagrant violation of the first principles which regulate 
the administration of justice throughout the British Empire. 
The following remark* of Lord Northbrook was made in con- 
nexion with the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre ; it equally 
applies to the Guicwar’s present position in connexion with the 
deaths of Bhow Scindia and Govind Naik :—“ The evidence as 
it then stood would not have justified the Government of India 
in at once condemning Mulhar Row, because he had no op- 
portunity of making his defence, and the witnesses had not been 
subjected to cross-examination.” 

As regards the Guicwar’s marriage with Luxmeebaiee, and the 
insult offered to the Resident, the case is just the same—neither 
of these circumstances ought to have been brought forward as 
aggravating the Guicwar’s original misconduct, if, as appears to 
be the case, they had been considered by the Government of India, 
and finally disposed of, two months before his misconduct was 
dealt with, and the decision made known to him by, Lord 
Northbrook ; this was donet on the 25th July, 1874, whereas 
the orders of the Government of India regarding the Guicwar’s 
marriage, and the insult offered to the Resident, had been issuedt{ 
on the 6th of the preceding month, and the proceedings had on 
the 30th of the same month (June) been reported§ to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The other circumstances said to have aggravated the Guicwar’s 
misconduct were of minor importance ; such as they were, how- 
ever, they amounted to neither more nor less than the continua- 
tion of bad government which was the inevitable result of the 
probationary experiment, matters having gone on just as Lord 
Northbrook had been warned that they must go on were Mulhar 
Row left altogether uncontrolled. Sir L. Pelly’s representation of 
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the gross financial mismanagement, and of Mulhar Row’s unsatis 
factory character and career, was no more than that which had 
been long before stated by Colonel Phayre in the plainest lan- 
guage, and endorsed, for the most part, by the Bombay Govern- 
ment. But Colonel Phayre’s reports had been submitted under 
very different circumstances, and when his views and his facts 
questioned at every turn the policy, believed doubtless by its 
authors to be one of judicious forbearance, which culminated in 
the disastrous error of leaving in sovereign power a man known 
to have always abused it and to be unable and unfit properly to 
exercise it, and of promising him a long further trial. It was 
when the tide was turning, and when the embarrassments re- 
sulting from the initial error were rapidly accumulating, that Sir 
L. Pelly reached Baroda. The forbearance carried to an unwise 
extreme had been followed by the usual reaction, and he found 
the Government of India prepared to deal thoroughly with the 
misgovernment which he brought to notice, though not for 
the first time, for his most important reports were repetitions 
or amplifications of statements long previously made by his pre- 
decessor. 

We now come to the last of the published papers—Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch,* of the 3rd June last, to the Government of India, 
reviewing the whole case. Lord Salisbury had doubtless to deal 
with serious difficulties for which he was not responsible, and it 
may be doubted whether the case would have assumed its pre- 
sent form had his decision been not a hurried one, based in a 
great measure on telegraphic communications necessarily meagre, 
and conveyed by the same channel, but a decision deliberately 
arrived at with a full knowlege of papers which were not before 
him when his telegraphic instructions that the Guicwar should 
be deposed, and the deposition based on general grounds, were 
issued. This hasty disposal of an important and complicated 
matter was probably thought likely to put an end to agitation 
and excitement in India, but the desirable object would have 
been attained more thoroughly, and more certainly, had a few 
weeks’ further delay resulted ina decision not open to the objec- 
tions which may now, as we think, fairly be raised. However 
this may be, the same argument does not apply to Lord Salisbury’s 
final despatch which, had it fairly admitted the mistakes made, 
would, we believe, have effected all that could for the time have 
been done to guard against their recurrence, and to allay the 
distrust created by them in India. But the despatch does not 
fulfil these conditions, for of the grave errors committed, one, 
and only one—the proposal of the Government of India to set 
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aside the judgment of the Native Commissioners—is clearly and 
sufficiently dealt* with, while the determination to leave absolute 
power in the hands of a man shown to be utterly unfit to exercise 
it, is thus referred to :—‘ You justly preferred to seek a remedy by 
charging Mulhar Row himself with the duty of immediate reforma- 
tion.” The distinct and unconditional promise of eighteen months’ 
probation is thus disposed of :—“ Without pledging yourself to 
leave him in authority to the end of the present year, you fixed 
that date as the one beyond which your indulgence would cer- 
tainly not be prolonged.” The deaths of Bhow Scindia and 
Govind Naik are described as “crimes which had they been 
known earlier, would have brought this oppressive reign to an 
earlier close ;’ but it is not stated that the Guicwar has never 
been put on his defence, that the evidence relied on has never 
been tested, and that similar evidence was in 1873-4 pressed 
upon the Government of India, who refused to allow its investi- 
gation, and insisted on leaving Mulhar Row in full sovereignty. 
These charges of murder, and the continued misgovernment of 
Baroda rendered inevitable by leaving Mulhar Row in power, 
are cited as proof that his deposition could not reasonably be 
deferred, and that the British Government could not justifiably 
compel the Baroda people “ to submit again to a ruler whose in- 
curable vices had been established by a full experience ;” but no 
notice is taken of the fact that the charges were known to exist, 
and that the incurable vices had been established beyond all 
reasonable doubt, when the Government of India, altogether 
setting aside the opinions of those best qualified to judge, in- 
sisted on promising Mulhar Row eighteen months’ further trial. 
Sir L. Pelly’s “solemn recommendation that the Guicwar State 
be saved by the deposal from power of its ruler,” is brought for- 
ward ; but neither the grounds of the recommendation nor the 
circumstances under which it was made are explained either in 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch or in any other one of the published 
papers ; nor is any allusion made to the obvious difficulty of re- 
conciling this recommendation with Sir L. Pelly’s statement, two 
months later, to the Commissioners who tried the Guicwar, that 
he had found Mulhar Row really desirous of reforming his admi- 
‘nistration. The course pursued by Lord Northbrook in directing 
the deposition of the Guicwar is approved, no notice whatever 
being taken of the contradictory Notification which immediately 
followed the Viceroy’s Proclamation. And, finally, Lord Salis- 
bury conveys, “on behalf of her Majesty's Government, their 
high appreciation of the services which have been rendered by 
your Excellency during this painful case.” 
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Lord Salisbury is of opinion* that the “inconveniences” 
which undoubtedly attended the public trial of the Guicwar, 
though sufficiently grave to forbid “the adoption of a similar 
procedure” on any future similar occasion, were of a character 
whose importance it was not easy for Lord Northbrook to esti- 
mate beforehand. We question altogether the correctness of 
the latter portion of this opinion. Lord Northbrook was sur- 
rounded by experienced advisers long accustomed to deal with 
Native courts and Native evidence; he was in such a case 
specially bound to consult these advisers ; and they ought to have 
clearly foreseen the exceeding probability of the failure which 
took place. 

Nor can we subscribe to Lord Salisbury remarks} regarding 
“the ditticulties of the Native Commissioners,” and their “ re- 
luctance to concur in the unhesitating decision of their more 
practised colleagues,” if these remarks are intended to convey 
Lord Salisbury’s opinion that the view of the case taken by the 
Native members was undoubtedly wrong. Their reluctance has 
found strong support in quarters where the disabilities attributed 
to them certainly do not exist. The European members of the 
Commission appear to have recognised the very questionable cha- 
racter of the principal witnesses against the Guicwar, for they found 
it necessary to state that they considered the evidence sufficient to 
convict the Guicwar, “ after making every reasonable allowance on 
the score of the character of the witnesses.” The Native Commis- 
sioners recorded their thorough distrust of these witnesses, and 
laid very great stress on the non-production of evidence, of appa- 
rently the greatest importance, which though obtainable, was not 
produced. Of the witnesses thus kept back, two, Salam and 
Yeshwunt Row, are describedt{ by the Government of India, in 
their review of the trial, as “confidential agents of the Guicwar, 
who intervened at every turn of the transactions.” These two 
men were in Baroda during the trial, but they were not ex- 
amined, and they have, according to the Zimes’ Calcutta cor- 
respondent, writing on the first of June last, been, since the trial 
of the Guicwar, “ sentenced to transportation without trial, as 
their guilt is considered to be already sufficiently proved.” 

On the 29th April, 1875, Lord Northbrook minuted :§—*I 
can confidently assert that Mulhar Row has been treated by the 
Government of India with the utmost forbearance that was com- 
patible with the duty of the British Government. ... That it 
was both just and expedient to have exercised such forbearance 
cannot, I conceive, be disputed.” This is, however, disputed very 
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generally, and very reasonably, on the ground that Lord North- 
brook’s method of dealing with Mulhar Row in July, 1874, and 
of trying him in February, 1875, was obviously calculated to 
create difficulties far greater than those which had then to be 
dealt with ; that such difficulties were created; and that they 
have now been solved most unsatisfactorily by high-handed pro- 
ceedings likely more than anything else to increase and intensify 
the distrust which it was at first Lord Northbrook’s object to 
allay Lord Salisbury, in his final despatch, lays stress* on 
“the principle that incorrigible misrule is in itself a sufficient 
disqualification for sovereign power,” and on the “sacred obli- 
gation” laid on the Government of India to protect the subjects 
of the feudatory Native Rulers against misgovernment. But how 
was this principle vindicated, or this sacred obligation fulfilled, 
by leaving sovereign power, and the Baroda people, in Mulhar 
Row’s hands, as they were left in July, 1874? Lord Northbrook’s 
intentions are little likely to be misunderstood, or suspected, by 
his own countrymen, but the perfection of intentions can nowhere, 
and Jeast of all in India, conceal, or compensate, incapacity to 
carry them out. It would be difficult to devise any more certain 
method of destroying confidence, and outraging feelings, in India 
than that of inviting Native Princes to the ostentatious perfor- 
mance of a most distasteful task, and then according to their 
performance of it the treatment which the Government of India 
proposed to accord in this case. Yet it is unfortunately by the 
light of this experience that the people of India must read Lord 
Salisbury’s statementt that the invitation to Scindia, and the 
accompanying expression of a desire that the Commission should 
be so constituted as to command the confidence of all India, 
were “inspired by that earnest and watchful consideration for 
the feelings of her Majesty’s Indian subjects which has con- 
sistently marked” Lord Northbrook’s administration, and 
“of which her Majesty's Government have always expressed 
their emphatic approbation.” 

The concluding paragraph of Lord Salisbury’s despatch of the 
3rd June is little likely to reassure those in India left to find out 
for themselves the precise services which have earned the “high 
appreciation” of her Majesty’s Government, and to speculate 
whether those services do, or do not, comprise—(1) The refusal 
in 1873 to allow the inquiry, regarding the alleged murder of 
Bhow Scindia and others, which in 1875, when it was found 
desirable to justify the Guicwar’s deposition on “ general grounds,” 
was prosecuted and used against him. (2) The determination to 
leave sovereign power in the hands of a man whose utter 
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unfitness to exercise it had been clearly proved, and whose guilt 
as a murderer the Resident believed himself able to establish. 
(3) The unconditional promise to allow such a Ruler eighteen 
months’ further trial. (4) The unseemly conflict between the 
proclaimed refusal of her Majesty’s Government to consider or 
treat the Guicwar as guilty of the crime of which the Native 
Commissioners had refused to convict him, and the public noti- 
fication by the Government of India of their “ decided opinion” 
that such guilt had been clearly established. 

The contrast between the treatment of the Viceroy’s mistakes 
and the treatment of those committed by his subordinate, whose 
misfortune it was to have to carry out orders impossible of 
satisfactory execution, is painful. Colonel Phayre’s errors, though 
not justifiable, were unquestionably dictated by honesty of pur- 
pose, and there was nothing (Lord Salisbury has stated) either in 
them, or “in his conduct, which need have hindered the Guiewar, 
had he been anxious to do so, from prosecuting the necessary 
reforms.” Such errors may weil be condoned by Colonel Phayre’s 
high character and long and excellent services. The Government 
of India are satisfied* that he is “an honourable and sincere 
man.” ‘The same Government, when ordering his removal from 
Baroda, fully admittedt “ the difficulty of the position in which 
he had been placed, and the integrity of his intentions.” The 
Bombay Government have described? him as “an officer whose 
conscientious and praiseworthy efforts have brought about the 
beneficial intervention of the British Government for the pro- 
tection of the people of Baroda.”” And Lord Salisbury, in stating 
that “her Majesty’s Government have willingly accepted the 
opportunity of recognising in a conspicuous case the paramount 
obligation which lies upon them of protecting the people of 
India from oppression,” has borne very strong testimhony to the 
value of Colonel Phayre’s services, for to them it is mainly 
owing that a case long conspicuous in India was at length made 
equally so to her Majesty’s Government. 

Just before Parliament closed, notice was given by Mr. Mills of 
his intention to call attention early next session to the present 
system of administering the Native States of India, and to move 
a resolution. It is, indeed, high time that this should be done. 
The gross mismanagement of Baroda was insured when lineal 
male descent from the founder of the dynasty was accepted as a 
sufficient reason for investing with sovereign power a man known 
to be signally devoid of every other qualification. The Govern- 
ment Proclamation of May last, referring to the choice of a suc- 
cessor to Mulhar Row, speaks a different language, and insists on 
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such careful selection as shall “give the surest hope of benefit 
to the State.” What is to be said of a system which, ignoring 
causes, expects improbable, and even impossible, results? Yet 
to this amounts the practice, hitherto followed, of allowing the 
government of the feudatory Native States to be carried on with- 
out any defined principles of administration or rules of procedure ; 
and to depend on the will or caprice of the Ruler, with no safe- 
guard other than the ill-defined control of a British Agent ; 
everything being, in fact, liable to constant change, according to 
the character of the Agent and the disposition of the Native 
Chief ; and the best qualified Agent being able to do little more 
with a bad Ruler, determined not to be led, than Colonel Phayre 
was able to effect at Baroda. Administration which the British 
Government can always countenance, or even tolerate, is not at pre- 
sent to be reasonably expected from a Native Chief left entirely 
free. In this matter the Native States have not hitherto had fair 
play. As the Israelites of old were expected to make bricks with- 
out straw, so have the Native Chiefs been expected to govern 
properly, while the means of doing so have been practically want- 
ing. They have needed, and they will need, assistance, but not the 
ever-varying interference of which the character and extent depend 
on the idiosyncrasy of the British Agent for the time being; one 
permitting, or approving, that which his successor may discounte- 
nance ; while a third may interfere so little, and may care so 
little to conceal his indisposition to interfere, that those who 
suffer cease to prefer complaints shown by experience to be worse 
than useless; and thus superficial tranquillity, really proving 
nothing but passive endurance, is at a distance erroneously con- 
sidered proof of satisfactory government, and accepted as such, 
until the next change of Agents dispels the illusion. Such a 
defective system can only be justified by necessity which, what- 
ever may have been the case, does not now exist. A remedy is 
neither difficult, nor far to seek. The simple measure of pro- 
viding each Native State with a clearly defined system of admi- 
nistration, not to be materially altered without the concurrence 
of the British Government, would create a general sense of 
security ; would adequately protect the people; would put an 
end to the “special favour and consideration” system leading 
the Native Ruler to believe that advantages not otherwise 
obtainable from the Paramount authority can be secured by 
special action generally synonymous with intrigue due to the 
unwholesome inducement held out, and with subserviency seldom 
loyal; would dispel illusory ideas of independence which does 
not, and cannot, exist ; would encourage the Native Chiefs to the 
beneficial exercise of authority uncontrolled within limits clearly 
intelligible to them ; would reduce to a minimum the interference 
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of the British Agent, and the effects of error or indiscretion on 
his part; and would afford a reasonable prospect of steady 
improvement, rendering the Native States a source of strength, 
instead of constantly recurring difficulty and embarrasment, to 
the Government of India. 

The extent to which official insubordination in high places in 
India has during late years been tolerated, and the extent to 
which the public interests lave consequently suffered, is now no 
secret. It is difficult to suppose that the lesson can have been 
altogether thrown away, but the papers before us show that it 
has been imperfectly learnt. It is clear that on some points of 
great importance the Viceroy’s opinion was entirely opposed to 
thatof Lord Salisbury. It is clear that had this difference of 
opinion not existed, some of the mistakes made would have been 
avoided. And it is equally clear to us that these mistakes were 
committed owing, mainly, to Lord Northbrook’s ill-disguised dis- 
inclination thoroughly to subordinate his own ideas and policy to 
carrying out the distinct orders of the Home Government. Lord 
Salisbury was, for reasons explained in the following para- 
graph* of his final despatch, entirely opposed to Lord Northbrook’s 
proposed treatment of the Native Commissioners :— 


“ Whatever explanation may be given of the reasons which guided 
the Native Commissioners to their decision, it could not, in the opinion 
of her Majesty’s Government, be ignored. The instructions conveyed 
to your Excellency by telegraph gave expression to this view. The 
appointment of Native Commissioners had little meaning unless its 
object was to assure the Natives of the equity of the tribunal, and 
that assurance would have been illusory if the judgment of the Native 
Commissioners had been allowed to count for nothing in the decision 
of the issue. Moreover, in a case which wholly turned on the credi- 
bility of three witnesses, their bearing under examination was of the 
utmost importance; and the judgment of those who had watched it 
could not, under the circumstances, be properly submitted to the 
revision of any authority, however high, which had not the same 
opportunity.” 

The telegraphic instructions referred to were thus acknow- 
ledgedt by the Government of India :— 


“ Under the instructions received from her Majesty’s Government, 
it became necessary, in the Proclamation deposing Mulhar Row, to 
omit all reference to his complicity in the attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre. We had no difficulty in accepting and carrying out these 
instructions, for we were thoroughly convinced of the substantial jus- 
tice of deposing Mulhar Row. The reasons upon which his deposi- 
tion was to be based, we considered a point of secondary, though 
doubtless also of great, importance. Moreover, the grounds upon 
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which her Majesty’s Government have based their decision appear to 
us to be amply sufficient to justify the action which has been taken.” 


To our apprehension the foregoing passage amounts to neither 
more nor less than a justification of that—obedience to lawful 
authority—for which no justification can be either requisite or 
proper; and to an assertion of the right to review a deliberate 
decision of superior authority, and to make the effect of such a 
decision dependent on the estimate of its soundness formed by 
those ordered to carry it out. The Government of India, how- 
ever, went considerably further than this, for although they issued 
the orders received, they immediately afterwards took action 
which greatly weakened their effect. We refer, of course, to the 
Notification of the Government of India forcing on public atten- 
tion their utter disregard of the opinions of the Native Commis- 
sioners which her Majesty’s Government had just previously 
proclaimed entitled to respect. The Native Commissioners had 
refused to find Mulhar Row guilty ; her Majesty’s Government 
had refused to interfere with their judgment ; and the Govern- 
ment of India had been obliged to issue a Proclamation making 
this known. Yet they immediately stultified the Proclamation 
by a public Notification laboriously insisting on the Guicwar’s 
guilt. Lord Salisbury does not appear to have questioned any of 
these proceedings of the Government of India, though when 
very similar pretensions, which we shall presently describe, were 
advanced by the Government of Bombay, he emphatically con- 
demned them for reasons which apply, we think, with equal force 
to the relations between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. 

The proceedings of the Bombay Government to which we 
have just referred are very remarkable, and not the least striking 
of their features is the confidence with which the support of the 
Secretary of State was asked for. Colonel Phayre, while em- 
ployed in carrying out orders of the Government of India, was 
held by the Bombay Government to have in some instances mis- 
apprehended, and in others disobeyed, those orders. This was, 
however, not at once made known to the Government of India, 
who did not obtain the information till many weeks later, when 
they immediately directed Colonel Phayre’s removal from his em- 
ployment, and pointed out that this removal would, as it was de- 
sirable that it should, have been ordered much earlier had his 
proceedings been duly reported by the Bombay Government, who 
on receiving this intimation, protested* against the time and 
manner—which they described as “chosen by the Government of 
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India”—of Colonel Phayre’s removal, and characterized the order 
of removal as “unjustly severe” to Colonel Phayre, “likely to 
give rise to very serious misapprehension in the minds of Native 
Chiefs,” and calculated injuriously to affect the “ body of public 
servants employed in political affairs throughout India.” That a 
subordinate Government should expect such a representation to 
be approved by the Secretary of State may well excite surprise, 
but far more surprising would it have been had Lord Salisbury’s 
approval been obtained. As it was, he pointed out at length the 
indefensible character of the proceedings, and then gave the fol- 
lowing clear definition* of the requirements of the public ser- 
vice :—“ When the Governor-General has decided that a matter 
is sufficiently serious to demand his intervention, the duty of the 
inferior Government is not only to obey his formal orders, but to 
second his policy as cordially as if it were their own.” 

Much more severe was the notice taken of the error of Colonel 
Phayre, who had, in a-position (pp. 396-7) of difficulty and embar- 
rassment which few who have never been placed in any such posi- 
tion can adequately realize, misconstrued, and to a certain extent 
disregarded, his instructions. He was removed altogether from 
civil employment—a punishment entailing. official degradation 
and heavy pecuniary loss. 

Discipline in the Indian public service has not been improved 
by the connexion with the Press, permitted during late years to 
an extent nowhere desirable, and in India simply dangerous. 
We believe an able and healthy public Press to be most conducive 
to good government in India, but we do not believe that the use- 
ful assistance which such a Press can render, and the desirable 
check which it can impose, should come from public servants 
who, thus licensed, may control the Government which they pro- 
fess, and are paid, to obey. In this matter the interests of the 
Press and the interests of the public service are by no means 
necessarily identical. On the contrary, the one may at any time 
clash seriously with the other—how seriously may be fairly in- 
ferred from the demands already made. The Government are 
denounced} for not “ loyally challenging the opinion of their ser- 
vants upon the wisdom of their measures, as every administration 
of real power, and high morale, does instinctively ;” and the posi- 
tion which the Government ought to take up vis-d-vis their own 
servants is thus described :|—‘ Let every man tell us what he 
thinks, and let no one fear we shall be so disloyal to the truth as 
to resent what he says. This is the spirit in which public men, 
conscious of the purity of their motives, should cast themselves 
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on the opinion of their fellows.” The whole subject is one of im- 
portance which the Government of India appear scarcely to realize, 
if their recent proceedings are correctly described in the news- 
papers. It is stated* that they have now expfessly allowed their 
servants to write for the Press, on the understanding that “ their 
position makes it inenmbent upon them to confine themselves 
within the limits of temperate and reasonable discussion,” and 
that “they must not make public without sanction any informa- 
tion of which they become possessed in their official capacity.” 
We believe that the task of properly controlling the Press in India 
will, owing to the spread of education and the growth of Native 
public opinion, be one of increasing difficulty and importance ; 
that the amount, steadily increasing, of work to be done in India 
is such as generally to task to the utmost the time and ability of 

each public servant; that,as a rule to which the exceptions are 

very rare, anonymous writing for the Press leads almost insensibly 

to a violation of the conditions on which alone a public servant 

is allowed to write; that to bring home such violation is often, 

and especially in the cases in which it is most desirable to do so, 

very difficuit ; and that writing anonymously has a tendency not 

to develop, but to impair, some of the qualifications most required 

from a public servant. If we are right in this belief, the autho- 

rized connexion of public servants with the Press is little likely 

either to improve the quality, or lessen the difficulty, of Indian 

government. 

We are now at the close of vur notice of a case affording, we 
cannot but believe, much serious matter for reflection. ‘The very 
arguments brought forward to make it appear that further dis- 
cussion and examination can effect no desirable object, prove, we 
think, that such reticence may serve personal interests, but can 
only injure those of the public. It is the old story of “nobody: 
to blame.” It is sought to confound the character and extent of 
the mistakes made in dealing with the Guicwar with the excel- 
lent intentions of those who made such mistakes. Similar tactics 
were resorted to during the discussion on the Indian Budget, 
when Mr. Fawcett’s endeavour to draw attention to defective 
financial arrangements was met by reference to utterly irrelevant 
matter—Lord Northbrook’s famine measures, which no one had 
questioned ; and general want. of confidence in Lord Northbrook, 
which no cne had suggested. Responsibility for serious error may 
thus be shuffled away, and the means of preventing the recur- 
rence of such error may thus be impaired, but not without leav- 
ing a most unwholesome residuum of distrust and discontent 
created by proceedings which, from first to last, thousands and 
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tens of thousands, in India can thoroughly appreciate. It is 
worse than idle to attempt to show that faith has not been broken, 
and that old charges have not been made to appear as new 
ones, by bringing forward the undoubted fact of Mulhar Row 
Guicwar’s utter unfitness to rule. The manner in which this un- 
titness was ignored when he was placed on the throne, and again, 
when his flagrant misgovernment had been established by inquiry ; 
the error of then giving him an unconditional promise of a long 
further trial ; and the still greater error of eventually ignoring 
that promise, and deposing him on grounds substantially no other 
than those existing, and known to exist, when the promise was 
given—these are the real issues, and the manner in which they 
have hitherto been generally met is about as wise, and as likely to 
effect the result desired, as is the course taken by the ostrich when 
hunted to the death. It seems scarcely credible that at the 
earlier stages of these proceedings the Viceroy can have acted on 
sufficient information. He is said to attend himself to all political 
matters, but it may well be that the concentration of the enormous 
mass of political work in the hands of one member of his Coun- 
cil, responsible for that thorough examination of each case which 
no Viceroy can make, but without which serious error may be at 
any time committed, is just as desirable as the similar measure 
lately carried out iu regard to public works. 





Art. VI.—Montalene. 


Essais de Montaigne, suivis de sa Correspondance, etc., dition 
variorum, accompagnée d’une Notice Biographique, ete. 
Par CHARLES LOUANDRE. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1870. 


Essais de Montaigne, réimprimés sur lédition originale de 
1588, avec Notes, Glossaive, et Index. Par MM. H. 
Morueav et D. Jovast, et précédés d’une Note par M. S. 
DE Sacy. 4 vols. Paris.. 1875. 


ape the end of the sixteenth century more than eighty 

editions of the Essays of Montaigne have been published, the 
numerous volumes of extracts not being counted in this number. 
‘The two very readable editions which we have before us, one of 
them still in the course of publication, may fairly be taken 
as evidence that the admiration of Frenchmen for their great 
writer is in no way diminishing. That of M. Louandre is 
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especially commendable for a short and suggestive introduc- 
tion, a collection of letters of great interest, and a judicious 
moderation in the number of notes. There is, perhaps, in 
both a little more space devoted to the exposition of the editors’ 
reasons for their selections of text than is necessary. Montaigne 
is pre-eminently a writer whose influence, both upon his own 
and upon succeeding generations, depended in no way upon 
the wording of this or that passage. It depended upon the 
principle of free and temperate discussion, which is assumed 
as the basis of all he has to say. We have had the neces- 
sity of once again reasserting this basis, emphatically laid down 
by Mr. Gladstone in the last of the fruits of his leisure, and 
we need, therefore, no apology from M. Louandre or from MM. 
Motheau and Jouast for their present editions or for the enthu- 
siasm exhibited in the assertion of the latter, even though we 
may question it, that “ puisqu’on ne saurait trop rélire Montaigne, 
on ne saurait trop le réimprimer.” 

Not only has Montaigne been continually republished, but he 
has been commented upon as‘continually by the highest writers 
of every possible school of thought. No homage to his genius 
could be more complete than the fact that he has elicited (from 
all the eminent men whose minds ranged between those of 
Voltaire and Pascal) every form of extreme abuse and extreme 
praise. We propose in the course of the following pages to 
make a few remarks upon this curious divergence, and to point 
out specially what we consider to be the explanation of the 
apparently contradictory phases of mind which justify it. From 
each and all of these criticisms, since out of the mass of his 
writings they call attention to special statements or doctrines, 
we gain some insight, if we take them in connexion with our 
knowledge of. the existing state of learning in Europe, into the 
mind of Montaigne, a mind which has succeeded in battling 
judgment more completely than that of any writer whose influence 
friends and enemies alike recognise as immense. On one subject 
indeed, the personal character of the great writer, we have 
materials sufficient to form a decisive view from the essays them- 
selves. Accounts of him, from other sources, are very scarce ; 
we judge him from his own mouth, and if we seem uncharitable, 
can only refer our readers to his own statements for our justi- 
fication. 

“Fort honnéte homme, oui ; grand cceur, non!” is the concise 
verdict of the ablest French critic of the present day ; a verdict 
which, while supported by a general view of his writings, is 
strengthened by each fresh letter shaken from its dust of three 
centuries to put in evidence. Fatal evidence some of it; evi- 
dence of too close adherence to maxims unfitted for earnest 
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men. That letter to “ Messieurs les Jurats,” showing that his 
easy boast, that selfish as he allows himself to be as a man, as a 
mayor he is Sparian in his duty, is false, and that the mayor and 
Montaigne were not “two,” but the same, had better for his 
memory have remained in its darkness. 

Tn no case indeed is it a life worthy of sympathy or of further 
research. To shun as the worst of evils, labour, danger, .and 
fatigue; to hold instead, “franchise, tranquillité, oysifveté” the 
highest blessings, and that “de vivre & propos” is the noblest 
aim of human life ; to abjure responsibility, yet for the importu- 
nity of Messieurs les Jurats to accept it, with much parade of 
sparing neither sweat nor blood, and to neglect it afterwards 
through sheer physical cowardice ; to shun’sad faces and pitiful 
sights ; to know but little (his one apparently genuine friendship 
for the ardent La Boétie excepted) of that human sympathy 


“When hand 
Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good friendship, and great hearts 
expand ; 
And grow one in the sense of this world’s life ; 


to deaden instead, continually, a heart naturally cold, inexpan- 
sive ; to suffer, rather than resist, wrong, public or private, “seule- 
ment prier Dieu qu'il y porte sa main extraordinaire,” to risk no 
trust in his fellows ; to soil, where he touches it, the pure page of 
woman’s love—there is little satisfaction and much labour in 
searching for details of such a life. “ Montaigne en voyage,” 
“ Montaigne ie Maire,” “ Montaigne le Chevalier,” take it how 
we will, the landscape is not one on which the painter's eye loves 
to dwell. Emotionless neutral tints, unquickened by sun ray or 
lightning flash ; no rugged cliff lines, sharp and black against the 
sky; no white force of water, giving life and strength to the 
picture ; we find in him neither the ruggedaess of Luther, nor 
the self-consuming passion of Dante; neither the rapture of 
Loyola, nor the austere serenity of Pascal. Instead, a deprecating 
look when argument or opposition threaten ; a half smile and a 
raising of the eyebrows, and a folding of the hands to slumber, 
at mention of effort or self-denial. 

“Je suis nay,” says he, “d’une famille qui a coulé sans éclat 
et sans tumulte, et de longue mémoire, particuli¢rement 
ambitieuse de preud’-hommie.” Assuredly, as he tells us himself, 
he has not proved false to the traditions of his race—will always 
stand out, indeed, as the apostle of “preud’-hommie” without a 
rival. A curious phenomenon, in the age which produced Luther 
and Loyola, Walter Raleigh and Mary Stuart, the age of all ages 
marked by an “incapacity for getting through life without 
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disturbing elements.” A strange premature birth of the difficult 
womb of the dark ages, two centuries before his time; sowing, 
behind the gis of orthodoxy, the seeds of the “ philosophy of the 
eighteenth century,” preparing, rather, the good ground wherein 
the seeds already sown by a mightier influence than that of 
Michel de Montaigne might grow and bring forth abundantly. 
Without him it might, perchance, have been the “philosophy of 
the nineteenth century.” 

“Fort honnéte homme, oui; grand cceur, non!” Rather, a 
“Mr. Worldly Wiseman, who dwelt in the town of Carnal 
Policy.” Many things go to make a grand cceur, three at least 
indispensable—high talents, a noble aim, and the power of 
self-sacrifice ; failure in the latter of which excludes so many of 
the world’s favourites. Montaigne, pre-eminent in the first, in 
the other two makes no sign. He has philosophy enough to make 
him dispense with the indispensable. So nearly great, too, or 
rather so nearly being thought great ; his title lost, utterly, so far 
as we can see only by that one unfortunate letter to the Jurats of 
Bordeaux. C’est le dernier pas qui cofite. Those first three years 
had gone by quietly, and he had shown himself a respectable 
mayor enough, getting on admirably, good easy man, with the 
other preud hommes of Bordeaux. And then must come an 
unpleasantly obtrusive affair with the Duke de Guise, wanting 
something stronger than “ preud’-hommie ;” and, soon afterwards, 
that still more unpleasant affair with “la peste,” utterly irrecon- 
cilable with “ preud’-hommie” and all its ways. “ Hey, what! 
The plague at Bordeaux, and you want me? Do you really think 
think it worth while for me to come? I'll come to La Feuillas, 
and meet any one—that is, if you are quite sure there is no 
danger.” 

Yes, the less said of his mayoralty the better; no complacent 
varnishing of “ preud’-hommie” will make it much more respec- 
table. The world keeps its heart-admiration for men who, in 
time of need, can offer it something more warmth-giving than 
“ preud’-hommie,” men who can die at their posts—Walsinghams, 
Xaviers, Voltaires, after a fashion. Montaigne deserves no place 
in the Pantheon where all creeds meet. The world has had three 
centuries to decide, and its verdict is “ grand coeur, non.” 

In truth, no life of Montaigne is needed ; we see the man—and 
since the Bordeaux letter we know that in its worst lights it is 
the man—in his book ; unemotional, unlovable, self-contained, and 
yet garrulous—a contradiction here, as so often in his words, and 
perhaps in his works; in religion, that is, in the “police ecelé- 
siastique,” a conservative, for free thought and democracy had as 
yet no unison, and he could see in the “armée légitime” the 
hope of virtues which might be looked for in vain in the troublers 
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of peace. He talks everlastingly on all subjects with strong head 
and cold heart—sometimes superficially, sometimes with a depth 
unknown to himself, and avoids only the one theme, before which 
philosophy and “ preud’-hommie” have little power—the theme 
of human sorrow. He knows that he is worth listening to, and 
assumes that you listen; he neither forces attention nor chal- 
lenges argument ; he desires not to be troubled with questions, 
and makes us feel that, were we to interrogate, we should be 
guilty of impertinence, that the delicate hand would be lifted in 
silent deprecation. So we listen, not always pleased, while he 
summons the learned of ancient days—Plato and Seneca, Cicero 
and Plutarch—and bids them talk to him. We stand apart and 
receive their rays, altered and refracted through his mind; and 
when he has done with them he talks to the only other person 
worthy of speech—Michel de Montaigne, and agrees with him 
that a large portion of mankind are knaves, most of the rest 
fools, and that, on the whole, his life has been spent not unprofit- 
ably. 

As to what the man really was, the best of all schools of 
religious thought, sometimes deprecating his antagonism, some- 
times welcoming him where for a time he appears to aid them, 
are utterly divided. Pascal, upon whose mind his influence 
was most marked, declares that he has fought the heretics (we 
cannot clearly discern whom he means), “avec une fermeté 
invincible,” and has “ foudroyé” impiety; he is, however, a 
vain and baffled believer in human reason, untouched by saving 
grace : infamous, impious, epicurean, materialist, say other Port- 
royalists, with a delicate bathos. Lalande, from one side, writes 
him atheist ; ]l'Abbé de Labourderie, from the other, sees in 
him the best of apologists ; higher authority still, his Holiness 
Gregory III, welcomes him as a devoted son. The “ wisest 
Frenchman that ever lived,” says St. Beuve, somewhat in- 
definitely ; superficial and impotent, say plenty more. Voltaire, 
his legitimate successor, gives a generous and unshackled praise. 
Among English writers we shall find as much divergence, each 
judgment apparently dictated by the author’s own bias, To 
Hallam, for example, Montaigne is no sceptic in religion; to 
Lecky he is but partially so ; to Buckle he is one of the first and 
foremost. Who shall decide when such doctors disagree ? 
Certainly not we: Montaigne escapes, smiling, when we en- 
deavour to stamp him with such and such a creed. It is not 
too much to say that each of these differing verdicts may pro- 
duce dozens of passages which, taken by themselves, appear to 
make them good. To the seventeenth century his deepest meaning 
was in great part hidden, and its verdict was well expressed by 
Madame de Sévigné, “ Mon Dieu que ce livre est plein de sens !” 
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His essays have been epigrammatically called “La Bréviaire des 
honnétes gens,” the handbook of genteel common sense. Of 
deeper sense too—too deep for his generation at least; men, 
though awaked from sleep, though angrily aware that they had 
been following nonsense, had not yet rubbed their eyes. We 
feel continually that the gulf between Montaigne and his own 
time is immense. And it is herein that we must especially look 
for his usefulness, that to the bar of human sense was brought 
every topic of human intercourse, and that in matters of his own 
peace man was driven back upon himself. For every maxim of 
conduct which he lays down, he gives reasons free from the force 
of superstitious hopes and fears. People learnt tolerance while 
they thought they were learning only honnéteté. And this was at 
atime when discussion on religious subjects, unaccompanied by 
papal fulminations, or intrigue, was unknown ; when force of arms 
was the only test of truth ; and when violence was the daily pastime 
of the strong and the daily portion of the weak. In an age of 
blind and murderous intolerance this great abolisher of tests 
laughs dryly at the idea of depriving a heretic of the rewards of 
literary labour; he declares that he cares not a jot of what 
religion his doctor or his lawyer may be, so long as their work is 
done fitly, and playfully blames the religious zeal which has 
destroyed, merely because they were pagan, so many instructive 
books. While but just outside his gates Huguenot and Leaguer 
are at each other’s throats, and in every country the gusts of civil 
war are toppling down the castles of state upon their warders’ 
heads. Montaigne lays down, bitterly enough, the virtues which 
should, and the vices which do distinguish the masses of all 
Christian sects. In the very vortex of the storm he sits in his 
garden with his books, and smiles at the riot without. Incon- 
venience does come to him, apparently, in the shape of reckless 
and hungry marauding parties, of whom he clears himself by 
sheer force of his invaluable preud’-hommie. There is sharpness 
too, sometimes, in his smile. “Confessons la verité : qui trieroit de 
Yarmée, mesme légitime, ceux qui y marchent par le seul zéle d’une 
affection religieuse . . . . il n’enscauroit bastir une compagnie de 
gens d’ armes complette.” Nay, when in a specially bitter mood, 
he will even sneer. Of worship which is the result of unintelli- 
gent fear he says, “ Plaisante foy, qui ne croid ce quelle croid 
que parce qu'elle n'a point le courage de le descroire.” 

But, on the whole, we find in him, certainly more than smile or 
sneer, a folding of the hands and a-lifting of the eyebrows. He 
deplores, as we may deplore the heat of the weather, the “ nou- 
velletez” of Luther. It is disturbance, not error, which is most 
objectionable to him. The “ armée légitisme,” we saw, he con- 
siders less liable to error than their opponents. The Catholic 
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party he considers “le plus sain,” not on grounds of religion— 
and this is the noticeable feature—but as being the established 
party: nor does he ever permit the stream of his instruction to 
disappear in the barren sands of religious controversy. Radical 
changes displease him. He thinks it absurd and unphilosophical 
that the chemical change which in him has produced only a clear 
solution should in others bring forth heat and generous action. 
Against wrong as wrong he has, of course, nothing to say; as 
inexpedient, plenty ; and he gives a dignified and vigorous rebuke 
to “la corruption et le brigandage qui est en dignité et en office.” 

Cruelty in any shape he—is not indignant agaiust (he is averse 
to strong emotion)—but dislikes, and, to his honour, speaks out 
his dislike in unmistakeable words. Torture he considers wn- 
wise. “C'est une dangereuse invention que celle des gehennes ;” 
dead cold seed apparently, which should leap, however, into scath- 
ing fire in the heart of Voltaire and his brethren, before whom 
the torturer’s arm should fall powerless, to be raised no more; 
“beneath whose withering irony persecution appeared not only 
criminal but loathsome.” 

On all other subjects we find him balancing and judging the 
thoughts of the ablest men of all days, teaching thus better than 
by his own words that error is no crime, that custom is the origin 
of many social and religious systems (do not cannibals eat their 
fathers ?), that tradition is no infallible guide, that from schism 
instead, argued, not by fire and sword, but by earnest pen and 
tongue, comes forth truth. 

We need to know better the story of human thought during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ere we can hear and be 
thankful, ere we can appreciate the emotionless and serene philoso- 
phy which surveyed the whole domain of human sympathy and 
motives, and could carry its piercing interrogations even into men’s 
prayers; which while each party, victorious in turn, imposed upon 
its foes with a more than Mohammedan rigour its laws, its religion, 
its thought—in form at least—and while the gutters of Paris were 
scarcely dry from the blood of St. Bartholomew’s Day, enunciated, 
not as points of controversy, but as axioms, that Worship should 
be free, that Reason should go ever onward with increasing and 
pre-eminent sway, giving homage only when her waves clash 
against the impassable bounds of Faith, and which, in making 
custom one origin, and utility one test of religion, made con- 
science, basing her judgment on the laws of morality, the unfail- 
ing arbitress of crime. He measured the mind of man from its 
highest aspirations to its most degraded appetites. He taught 
mankind, not with the mournful pathos of Kcclesiastes, nor with 
the self-abandoning despair of one who has tried many beliefs, 
finding no rest, that the fear of death should be conquered, not 
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for the after death, but for the before death—not that eternity 
and the unknown, but that life and the present should be happy. 

We hold Luther and Montaigne to be, from points of mental 
vision directly opposed, the two great exponents of men’s 
definite belief that for ages they had been tricked, and of 
their vague desire to be wise and free: with this, and this 
alone in common. They are the asserter and the apologist. 
The one hating falsehoods with all his heart, hating them 
with deeds brave and rugged as his words; completely in 
earnest and blind to all foes but that immediately in front ; 
hurling his inkstand at a visible Satan; the other, doubting 
whether he doubts whether there is a Satan, asserting in words 
carefully careless that there are falsehoods, but that some of 
them are useful ; not caring to know that some one after him, 
starting from this platform, should leap to the conviction that 
no falsehoods are useful. Luther, sincere and with indignant 
heart, challenges the Papacy to the utterance ; Montaigne, with 
cold, faint praise, raises under her a foundation of sand which 
shall sink at the first rough flood: the one, with downright 
sword-strokes, but ever a priest of Rome, cleaves great gashes 
into the coils of the corruption of Rome; the other, “peu en 
prinse de ces violentes passions,” with delicate hand pours in the 
poisoned oil which should rankle and fester in the wound. The 
one was born of the poor and lived for the poor; the other, as 
he takes much care, with great show of humility, to inform us, 
was of gentle blood, a de Montaigne, with “two gowns and 
everything handsome about him.” Luther and the whole force 
of the Reformation might be met, and were met, victoriously, by 
Loyola and the Jesuits. But against the sweet and poisoned 
discourses which slid from the facile pen-point of the orthodox 
mayor of Bordeaux, who knew himself, while all other thinking 
minds were half dazzled, half angry in the face of their newly 
found birthright of knowledge, Rome had no weapons. Even 
had she seen the danger she might well have passed it by. She 
was fighting the present spoken.words and apparent deeds ; these 
she might check, with force of Loyola’s heroism and Inquisition 
stake and rack: but the danger from the preud’-hommie of 
Montaigne was distant yet ; besides, had she not preud’-hommie 
of her own? When the priest Rabelais could write scarcely 
veiled satire, with bursts of coarse laughter against Church, Pope, 
and Cardinals, and live; when the enemy there behind the Alps 
was taxing her utmost strength; it could scarcely be expected 
that Holy Church should stretch her pious zeal so far as to per- 
secute in this world, or even to devote to undying flame in the 
next, one who stoutly upheld her discipline, confessed his own 
need of her fostering care, said the prayers she ordained at the 
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beginning of each illness, and, though at the same time he 
declared that God received any true worship, and though he 
penned terrible indictments against Christianity, bade her by 
no means give way to the rising spirit of insubordination ; 
who, if his scepticism was cold and harness piercing, veiled it 
under the phrases which she loved; and, while encouraging 
human reason in her hastening progress, while shouting ever 
“‘forward, forward !” added under his breath, “ Fools, to strive 
for the unattainable,” and was content to fall back into the 
welcoming arms of an orthodox church, and let the helpers of 
men sweep by with his maxims on their lips. 

Fulminate not against him, therefore, your Holiness, for 
the times are dangerous ; it is difficult to separate friends 
from foes; strike at the heart—you may fail if you strike 
at the head, as you have failed with silent William of 
Orange. Whoever does not seem to be against you is for you ; 
welcome him therefore as a true son, accept graciously a well- 
bound copy of his book ; give him your papal blessing as your 
orthodox apologist ; offer for his kiss your sacred foot, while he 
lays there for your sanction, sheathed in words you love to hear, 
his sleeping but sharp-edged sword. Sharp-edged weapons they 
are, indeed. ‘Cette belle raison humaine,” which he so affects to 
despise, or at least to subordinate, he knows nevertheless to be 
“une glaive double et oultrageuse,” likely to cut asunder, one by 
one, the straining strands of his favourite “ police ecclésiastique.” 
In minds of imperfect circulation his writings are invested, 
under the name of Scepticism, with a vague terror. To them 
the name of Moutaigne is abhorrent: at the best of doubtful 
propriety. So easily, too, it might be different. So easily they 
too, as well as the holy father, might exhort him, “de continuer 
& la dévotion qu'il avoit toujours partie a l’église.” Many a well- 
bound volume of selections of devout apology might be compiled 
breathing a faith complacent and elastic as that of the author 
of “ Religio Medici,” austere and all sufficing as that of Blaise 
Pascal. A committee of selection might easily accomplish all 
necessary expurgations. It would, of course, crave their serious 
consideration whether passages such as that wherein Montaigne 
holds’it possible that elephants have a religion, come within the 
limits of a pious belief ; and whether it is for edification to read 
the oft-repeated demands for the credentials of religion, for his 
readers’ reasons why they and they alone should, through accident 
of birth or parentage, claim such privilege ; and the bold decla- 
ration (ascribed by Buckle to Charron) that their letters patent 
of religion are of no more value than those of the followers of 
Mahomet. But the more often repeated indulgence of ignorance, as 
the best passport to the religious life, would be pleasant to them ; 
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so would the phrases which limit, as their duty, the scope of their 
mental enterprise. The great reasoner’s own statement, unshackled 
by limitation or context, that knowledge is “la voye par ow il 
s'est précipité 4 la damnation éternelle” has been, and will be to 
many full of consolation, and to be told that even to the true 
believer, human learning is worse than useless, since “la cognois- 
sance des causes touche seulement celui qui a la conduicte des 
choses” would be “ comfortable” to those who can find no con- 
tradictions in Ecclesiastes. Or we might place side by side the 
Doctor and the Mayor, so like and so unlike, the beloved and the 
abhorred of orthodoxy, Esau and Jacob speaking with the same 
voice. For example, in the “Religio Medici” we read thus: 
“ Methinks there be not impossibilities enough in religion for an 
active faith. The deepest mysteries ours contains have not only 
been illustrated but maintained by syllogism and the use of 
reason.” This the Doctor maintains is foolish. 


“Tis my solitary recreation to pose my apprehension with those in- 
volved enigmas and riddles of the Trinity—with incarnation and 
resurrection ; I can answer all the objections of Satan and my rebellious 
reason with that odd resolution I learned of Tertullian—‘ Certum est 
quia impossibile est.’ I desire to exercise my faith in the difficultest 
point too, to credit ordinary and visible objects is not faith but per- 
suasion.” 


Montaigne’s words are almost identical :— 


“Tl s’en fault tant que nos forces concoivent la haulteur divine, que 
des ouvrages de nostre des créateur, ceux la portent mieulx sa marque, 
et sont mieulx siens, que nous entendons le moins. C'est aux chrestiens 
une occasion de croire que de rencontrer une chose incroyable ; elle est 
@autant plus selon raison qu'elle est contre Phumaine raison. ‘ Melius 
scitur Deus nesciendo,’ dict St. Augustin; et ‘Tacitus, ‘Sanctius est 
ac reverentius de Actius Deorum credere quam scire.’ Et Platon 
estime qu’il y ait quelque vice d’impieté 4 trop curieusement s’enqué- 
rir et de Dieu, et du monde, et des causes premiéres des choses.” 


We find little difference here, still less where they discuss the 
immortality of the soul. “How shall the dead arise is no ques- 
tion of my faith,” says Browne. “To believe only possibilities is 
not faith, but mere philosophy. Many things are true in 
divinity which are neither inducible by reason nor confirmable 
by sense.” 


“ C’estoit vrayment bien raison,” says Montaigne, “ que nous feus- 
sions tenus 4 Dieu seul, et au bénéfice de sa grace, de la verité d’une si 
noble créance, puisque de sa seule liberalité nous recevons le fruict de 
limmortalité, lequel consiste en lajouissance de la béatitude éternelle. 
Confessons ingenuement que Dieu seul nous I’a dict, et la foy; car 
legon n’est-ce pas de nature et de nostre raison.” 
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And so we might compare passage after passage. Knowledge, 
miracles, atheism, suicide, are discussed in words which are 
almost literally the same. It is scarcely too much to say that 
many pages of the “ Religio Medici,” on topics, too, of importance 
like this, might be translated, without loss of sense, by many 
pages of Montaigne’s essays. That “Reason is a rebel unto 
Faith” is the favourite text of both. But while there is much 
similarity, there is far more dissimilarity. One of them alone 
is consistent. Alike in so many leading principles, alike in so 
many conclusions, alike in their confessions of’ impotence, they 
end with corollaries exactly opposite. 

The kindly and somewhat garrulous Englishman is satisfied in 
his absolute submission : he holds unwaveringly a faith for which 
he is proud to be able to give no reason; learned, charitable, 
gracious to his fellows, he nevertheless accepts with no hesitation 
save that of reluctance the terrible, but inevitable corollary of a 
rigid Evangelicism ; that the learned and good of all ages before 
the Christian era, the virtucus statesman, the devoted patriot, 
the philosopher struggling towards the light, all who serve to us 
for examples of purity or self-sacrifice, were, because they had 
not known Christ, doomed to eternal pain. “ How strange to 
them,” he says, naively, “ will sound the history of Adam, when 
they shall suffer for him they never heard of!” Not so with 
Montaigne. His dislike of innovation, indeed, will not permit him 
to give the judgment, but he says, “ Your Christianity is the result 
of pure accident, as is another’s Mohammedanism,” and he lets 
us form the judgment. In the midst of his confessions of impo- 
tence, of his tirades against philosophy and search, will come to 
our ears a truer, a more generous sound, “Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?’ “ What hath the wise man more than the 
fool ?” he says, and often ; but, if we look closely enough, we 
_ shall find always underlying it the deep conviction which under- 
lies the despair of Ecclesiastes, “The wise man’s eyes are in his 
head, but the fool walketh in darkness.” 

There is little question by which statement the mind of Mon- 
taigne has touched and held for ever the mind of his fellow men. 
Is it by that wherein he says that knowledge is “la voye a la 
damnation éternelle,” or that wherein he asserts that “nous 
sommes nayz a quester la vérité ?” He is full of contradictions ; 
and the foremost minds, uncaring whether the track along which 
they march is or is not “la voye 4 la damnation éternelle,” lea 
forward in glad unison with the welcome war-note that, “La 
vérité est chose si grande que nous debvons desdaigneur aulcune 
entremise qui nous y conduise.” The world had heard of “dam- 
nation,” in plenty, before: it had never before been told that its 
instinctive conviction that if for a time they seem to struggle for 
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precedence, truth should gd before salvation, that salvation— 
indeed, is none other but truth—was lawful and good. 

Montaigne is full of contradictions, as we said; he is ever 
divided as to which shall be his guide, Faith or Reason; ever 
divided between acquiescence and remonstrance as Ecclesiastes, 
hetween battle and despair. His intense selfishness makes it 
difficult to decide clearly; but he appears to differ from the 
Preacher chiefly in this, that, while to him the curtain of dark- 
ness, which was slowly rising, showed an illimitable ocean, to 
‘dare which might well seem folly, the mind of man, in the age 
in which Ecclesiastes wrote, seems to be laden with the hope- 
lessness of some strong swimmer who can find neither foot-tread 
mor handhold in an impassable barrier of rock. 

Montaigne changes too, as his mood changed, and as ours 
‘changes, becoming each day, as the waves of human thought 
ripple in ever-widening circles, as the heights to which he 
looked forward with expectancy are sinking beneath the horizon 
to which we look back, more than ever a puzzle to us. At 
one time when the present knowledge urges him on toa more 
perfect hope, when for a moment he catches a glimpse of 
what may perhaps be the Promised Land, and when he can 
forget his rdle of acquiescence, he is eloquent, courageous, free ; 
and again, when the baffled imagination half grasps but cannot 
hold, and a darkness is left sadder than before, he is unnerved 
and effortless. He tells himself that the sea is immeasurable, 
-and that he can put off but a little from the shore: a little way 
only, into the mists—mists so thick that the goal is hidden 
now as then, this only made more clear, that the goal must 
-ever be hidden. He feels, half refusing to feel, that the 
pioneers of human thought, driven forward by the one in- 
stinct which may well be called divine, will grope onward 
steadily, and will be content, for their reward, to hear ever the 
warning shout, “Thus far, and no farther,’ recede towards the 
end that will never be. 

“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done, and there is nothing 
new under the sun.” Words with a vague truth which is dear 
to many even now: words which Montaigne set himself leisurely 
to combat in all shapes—one of his claims to honour lying in this, 
that he first, in the new birth of the world, declared them false. 
The miracles before him, all but the miracles of the Bible, were 
no miracles to him, and thdse which were miracles to him shall 
be, he says, no miracles in the age to come, while fresh wonders 
shall ever in turn arise. “C’est un grand ouvrier de miracles, 
-que l’esprit humain.” He knows well enough that he is but on 
ithe first Alps of knowledge : “‘les miracles sont selon l'ignorance 
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en quoy nous sommes de la nature, non selon lestre de la 


nature.” 
And so it is that even while laughing at the “ forcenée curi- 
osité” which amuses itself in speculations about the future, 


‘though the present needs every power of man; while casting 


away all idle thought of a world of which no effort can make 
him know any more than that it swallows all knowledge, he says 
in the same breath, in words that might well be light unto the - 
paths of those who write on the limits of thought :— 


“ Tt is a difficult and an unwise matter to set bounds to our search 
after knowledge; for our reason is sceptical and eager, and sees not 
why she should stay her steps at a thousand paces more than at fifty: 
for she has found out by experience that, where one of her votaries has 
failed, thereto has another attained—that century succeeding century 
makes light the darkness of its forerunner. Because my strength cannot 
accomplish the enterprise, am I therefore to stop even sounding and 
testing it ? AmI not rather to retouch and shape and urge and warm 
the unknown thing, until I open to him who follows me some easy 
path, wherein he shall walk at ease ?” 


What is the result, then? Shall he cast in his lot and take upon 
him the leadership which falls by right to him, and himself press 
forward in the path he can point so well? Assuredly not ; he 
is no robust worker, no ardent champion of the truth; he shows 
the sword, but is careful not to throw away the sheath ; he will 
not plunge in bold assurance into a ford which may be dangerous, 
but will, as he says, stand on the brink and test it with his foot, 
and, if he find it doubtful, will stand aside and let fools rush on 
where wise men fear to tread. He has his Plutarch’s “ Lives” 
and his pleasant Gascon wines ; he has, too, his orders of knight- 
hood and other delights from King and Pope, with a reputation 
for devotion which he feels to be suitable in troublous times to 
a philosopher of easy fortune. Besides, is he not born of a race 
* particuliérement ambitieuse de preud’-hommie?” and shall he 
prove recreant to the traditions of his race? No, he will but 
blaze the trees in the impenetrable forest, and, weary, sleep a 
complacent sleep in the shadow of an infallible faith. 

And so the world has to be thankful to Montaigne, not for his 
conclusions, but for his premises. The Romish Church, seeing only 
the present, cared but for conclusions, pious if illogical, to which she 
might point in triumph. But men more vigorous, more earnest, 
more fearless, caught gratefully at the premises, and made their 
own conclusions. It flashed everywhere upon thinking men that 
the premises were right and bold, the conclusions wrong and 
cowardly. The major premises of Montaigne and the Church 
were the same, the minor premises very different ; the Church’s 
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conclusions alone logical. “To ‘be ignorant is the best way to 
keep a rigid faith” said both; “a rigid faith is the one thing 
necessary ; therefore ignorance is the best thing, almost the dut 
of mankind.” This is the Church’s conclusion, perfectly leer 
Montaigne’s is different, and utterly illogical, contradictory 
indeed. “Ignorance is ignoble and cowardly, and, for long, 
impossible,” said Montaigne ; “ therefore—faith is the best thing, 
entirely the duty of mankind.” 

By his conclusions, therefore, Montaigne declares that man 
must willingly give himself up to that which he cannot accept 
through reason. In the whole argument upon which he founds 
his minor premises he assumes, though, after his wont, he never 
expressly asserts, that in a man’s own honest convictions, 
strengthened or altered (as they may be) by continuous efforts to 
learn, resides the only power he should serve. It was this which 
is the highest triumph of Montaigne’s genius; this to which 
Luther and the Reformation had never risen, and which, when 
realized by millions of human minds, was a blow more fatal to the 
Roman power than any erection of conflicting faiths. 

His conclusions appear illogical to our minds. Were they so 
to Montaigne? We do not trust him for a moment, for we 
believe him cowardly and selfish. But we believe, for reasons 
presently given, that he might well be satisfied that the highest 
powers and freest investigations were consistent with a narrow 
creed, It is, he says distinctly, the middle minds in which he 
fears knowledge. To them he does not indeed always say, “Do 
not learn,” but he warns them continually against attempting 
the impossible task of applying their knowledge in matters of 
deep concern. To the able he says, “Learn all you can, and 
apply it as you can; you will only have each day more cause to 
recognise your feebleness.” He bids them, therefore, cultivate 
their reason in every way. The application of our human know- 
ledge to establish our faith is, he says, a praiseworthy enterprise 
(that learned men may use it to demolish he cannot believe) ; 
and, he says, it is consoling to see mortal matters thus helping 
faith. But if it is praiseworthy, itis a hopeless enterprise ; nay, for 
most, dangerous and wrong. Man’s proper study is himself ; the 
attributes of God we are incapable of discussing. Our worst evils 
arise from breaking the first law that God has laid on man, the 
law of simple, uninquiring obedience, “la peste de ’homme, c’est 
opinion de sgavoir ;” knowledge is the most subtle temptation 
of the devil, is, indeed, “la voye” to—we know whither. “As 
for philosophy, wonder is her beginning, search is her progress, 
ignorance is her end.” When evil presses, he asks, what re- 

source can this vaunted science offer us? She can but throw us 
back into the arms of that ignorance from which we set out. 
[Vol. CLV. No. CCVI.]—New Serigs, Vol. XLVIII. No. Il, FF 
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We must not, therefore, imagine that our faith can be the logical 
deduction of human thought. “ Nostre foy, c’est un pur present 
de la liberalité d’aultruy ; la foiblesse de nostre jugement y aide 
plus que la force, et nostre aveuglement plus que nostre clair- 
voyance.” “C’est une occasion aux chrestiens de croire, que de 
rencontre une chose incroyable.” 

His faith, we say, might well be careless and confident, as 
unable to foresee those endless intricacies and contradictions 
which have staggered and overcome so many minds, and which 
can be conquered only by further exercise of the same power. 
In this early stage of the New Learning, in the great ignorance, 
especially, of every branch of physical science, he and others were 
unable to recognise the fact that science and reason had a de- 
structive as well as a constructive office. The domain of Reason 
had not so far spread as even to threaten the confines of Faith ; 
the two might long exist and widen together with an apparently - 
infinite blank between, before they could feel that from that 
moment they were at war; henceforth as the kingdom of one 
waxed that of the other must wane. It is, to vary Pascal’s 
words, a strange and a long war which has to be waged between 
the opposing principles. Each thinker hopes to have reconciled 
them, to have squared all claims; happy if for himself he has 
done so. Many fall down in the toilsome march, many are 
dragged unwillingly on by a force that will not be resisted, look- 
ing longingly back to that which was their light, and pining for 
the power of belief. But the leading ranks of mankind go forward 
ever in a more hurried race. They catch up weapons as they run, 
and with eager feet pass by the landmarks of the former age ; 
marching on in dim determination to where Faith holds her pure 
and forceless rule. That against her proud but gentle form the 
gauntleted hand of Reason should one day deal blind and un- 
lovely blows, that there should be this war, never ending so 
long as on the one side human minds, urged by the divine in- 
stinct, will go forward, and on the other side human hearts need 
a somewhat wherein to cast their hopes and sorrows, their pre- 
sent care and their sore burden of immortality, we do not believe 
that le ever perceived. He could not see that the arm of scep- 
ticism, as it grew in force, would shoot its arrows with an ever- 
widening range ; that one day not only the miracles of the saints 
but the miracles of the Bible; not only Aristotle and Ray- 
mond Sebond, but the holy utterances themselves would be freely 
criticised. He did not live in an age in which, for the heir- 
ship of all the nations’ gain, for the start in the great race, for 
the position on the outposts of the invading war, men will be 
willing to pay that penalty which brings its own solace, the sub- 
lime penalty of doubt. 
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In none, perhaps, of Montaigne’s writings do we gain a clearer 
notion of the independence, we might almost say the isolation, 
of his mind than in those numerous passages where he mentions 
death, and the rare ones where he speaks of immortality. 
We hold that in all religions, apart from the trappings of doc- 
trine, a chief element along with ignorance and fear of natural 
phenomena and the continual desire to go back to the “in the 
beginning,” has been the fear of death—the need of some refuge 
from this fear. Itisso stillin every appeal from the pulpit which 
bids men prepare to die, in such phases as “the sinner’s death- 
bed,” “a peaceful end,” and the like. With the Jews, before they 
had developed the scheme of a future life, this shrinking from the 
unknown is expressed by the constantly repeated wish for a long 
life, by the feeling that “a living dog is better than a dead lion,” 
that “ the dead praise not Thee—neither all they that go down into 
the pit in silence,” and by the thought that vengeance for sin comes 
in man’s lifetime, and that length of days is the highest reward 
which Jehovah Elohim can make to wait on virtue. Christ was not 
the first, though he was the greatest, to put into a material shape 
the idea to which the necessity of all but the coolest and strongest 
minds gives birth ; and a future existence of unceasing rest and 
praise was offered to men weary of the coarse sensualities, the abso- 
lute void, or the blank despair of ignorant or sceptical paganism. 
Probably the grotesque theory of Pythagoras had the same origin. 
Calvinism is perhaps the one form of later religion which does 
not appeal directly to man’s fear of death, and Calvinism, though 
its baneful influence is still one of the mysteries in the story of 
human thought, has never for long commanded the adherence of 
an extensive part of mankind. Lastly, we have had, living and 
speaking amongst us, one whose mind was firm enough and 
heart courageous enough, to seek for his immortality in the un- 
ceasing progress of the thought of man. We believe that, like 
him, Montaigne had neither faith in nor desire for immortality. 
He does indeed declare that “l’espérance d’une meilleure vie 
nous arreste et appuye,” and he calls it a “doulce consolation :” he 
gives it too a limited adherence by calling it an “opinion plausi- 
ble ;” and he gives his reasons for considering it extremely useful ; 
easy common-places, negatived by almost every other passage, 
wherein he mentions death. He does not appear to require im- 
mortality as the basis of any argument, of any precept. “ Nostre 
religion n’a point eu de plus assuré fondement humain que le 
mespris de la vie.” “ Philosophie, c’est apprendre 4 mourir,” is 
his text, and at the tomb his voice dies away. 

In this great argument, more than in any other of his reason- 
ings, he makes each man the arbiter of his own happiness :—he 
drives him back upon himself and bids him seek for his strength 
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not in the Church but in himself. It isthe last and greatest of his 
discourses upon the Delphic moral “ De se cognoistre.” He will 
have no Church teaching here ; he will have no credo and rosary 
salvation. In this most awful of man’s extremities he bids him 
depend upon his own strength or throw up the fight. If 
cowardice would help him he would use her weapons: as it is 
he will conquer death, not by prayer, but by forethought and re- 
solution. There is no talk of the Church, or of the blessed 
saints, or of the pains of the sempiternal Tartarus. What Xavier 
despised through emotion, what thousands around him despised 
through “ stupidité brutale,” or ‘‘ nonchalance bestiale,” he de- 
spised (or affects to despise—for we cannot do without the saving 
clause) through thoughtful strength. 

Of all the chapters of “How to live” the easiest, as it is the 
most necessary, he says, is that. of “How to die.” And, as so 
often, he seems to contradict himself here, when he says, “C'est 
le vivre heureusment, non, comme disait Antisthenes, le mourir 
heureusement, qui faict humaine félicité.” And again, “learn 
not to be afraid of death; do not take pains to learn how to 
die: prepare yourself indeed against the preparations for death.” 
Contradiction in form no doubt, with the one end clear, for 
which alone we care now, that, to be happy, man must not fear 
death—continually recurring to this with reiteration almost mo- 
notonous :—“ Nul bien,” he says, “ne nous peult apporter plaisir, 
si ce n’est celuy & la perte duquel nous sommes préparez.” 
Pleasure is the one end of everybody’s life—this is the object of 
all virtue, of all philosophy ; and with this he loves, he says, “ de 
battre les aureilles des philosophes.” “Or, la fin, ce crois je, en 
est toute une, d’en vivre plus a loisir et & son ayse.” This plea- 
sure cannot exist where the fear of death is present : to conquer 
this fear then, to meet the dread day, the mazstre jour in his 
emphatic phrase, the “day which must judge all the other days,” 
without shrinking, is indeed true philosophy. How then? by 
the remedy of the ignorant, by not thinking of it? From what 
brutal stupidity can come so blind a grossness? How then? 
Were it an enemy whom we could escape, let us use the weapons 
of the timid and flee. This is not possible, we must be brave 
perforce: “apprenons & la soustenir de pied ferme et a la com- 
battre.” We must disarm death ; the strongest weapon of our foe 
in his mystery, his awful strangeness. We can take no lessons 
in death, therefore let us rob him of his strangeness, “ practisons 
nous le, accoustumons le, n’ayons rien si souvent en la teste que. 
la mort :” let a prick of a thorn, a stumble of our horse, sound 
death in our ears; in every joyous scene let him form one of the 
figures—let us treat him with the familiarity which breeds a 
healthy contempt. “ Liextreme degré de traiter courageuse- 
ment la mort, et le plus naturel, c’est la voir, non seulement sans 
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étonnement mais sans soign.” And in this Nature herself helps 
us: we, with our doleful leave-takings and oppressive funerals, 
make death as gloomy as we can, but “Nature mesme nous 
preste la main et nous donne courage.” Ilness is more dreadful 
to imagine when we are in good health than to suffer when our- 
selves ill—so will it be with death. A sudden death gives us 
no time for regret at the loss of life ; and during a long illness 
we have the opportunity given us for preparing our fortitude. 
- Let us, too, remember that our death is but one point in the 
world’s life ; let us sink our individual sympathies in the general 
fund of this life, and then we shall by death suffer no loss. Why 
again look forward with such horror to the loss of that which, 
when gone, can never be regretted? Death is a setting free, 
“La prémeditation de la mort est la prémeditation de la liberté : 
life too is freedom when this fear i is overcome, “qui a apprins 
& mourir, il a desapprins a servir.” He reproaches the monkish 
idea that those years which by experience gained must be most 
useful should be wasted in preparations for. death, and tells us 
in his quaint fashion how he hopes to meet death jon Je veux 
qu’on agisse et qu’on alonge les offices de la vie, tant qu’on peult ; 
et que la mort me trouve plantant mes choulx, mais nonchalant 
d’elles, et encores plus de mon jardin imparfaict.” Finally, and 
as the one great necessary for looking death in the face without 
fear, for shaking hands indeed with death as a friend, he urges 
upon us to have so entirely cut ourselves already away from 
earth, that we shall have but one person of whom to take 
leave, ourselves, “II faut tousjours éstre botté et prest a partir 
.... et surtout se garder quon n’aye lors affaire quia soy. 
“Mes adieux sont tantost prins de chacun sauf de moy.” In 
many passages he establishes, with a reiteration that makes us 
almost hope he is deceiving himself, that the one security for a 
happy life is to be utterly wrapped up in oneself: and here we 
leave him, here we feel that he touches, and contradicts, by an 
affected philosophy, the purest of human yearnings. That the 
object of man is happiness; that the great obstacle to this hap- 
piness, best overcome by human virtue and the strength it gives, 
is the fear of death: that it must be conquered, if life is to be 
happy, not by brutal stupidity or bestial nonchalance, but by 
“brave accointance :”—so far we may be free to go with Mon- 
taigne ; but that the human yearning which has soothed so many 
a death, the feeling that when we go there are dear faces to see 
the last, and loving hearts to wish God speed on the lonesome 
path; the yearnings recognised and applauded by the great philo- 
sopher of our time, should be ruthlessly cast aside; that when 
we meet death, when we venture perforce to the Great Perhaps, 
our courage must depend upon the severance of all those ties 
which to so many millions of human hearts give and support 
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life, we feel that here is a doctrine false and baneful, and de- 
structive; to cut ourselves away from human sympathies is to 
cut ourselves from humanity, and to loose our hold on humanity 
is the worst of deaths. 

In a most striking passage (Book IT. Essay 12), Montaigne de- 
clares that the freest thinkers, the philosophers, the Atheists, 
come at last to the need of the feeling of God. Of atheism es- 
pecially, he says that in the case of a “system so absurd,” they 
who profess to hold it, even if they be fools enough, are not 
strong enough to have it planted in their conscience: “ pourtant 
ils ne lairront de joindre leurs mains vers le ciel, si vous leur at- 
tachez un bon coup d’espée en la poictrine.” It is said that 
when he came to his “ maistre jour,” and as the priest, in the 
solemn service of the last mass was raising the sacred elements, “ce 
pauvre gentilhomme s’eslanga au moins mal qu'il peut, comme a 
corps perdu, sur son lit, les mains jointes ; et en ce dernier acte 
rendit son esprit & Dieu.” 
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Art. VII.—Puysics anp Paystotocy or Harmony. 


1. The Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. HeLtmaotrz, M.D., 
Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, 
by ALEXANDER J. ELLs, B.A., F.R.S. London. 1875. 


2. Sound. By Joun Tynvatt, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
tain. 38rd Edition. London. 1875. 


\ HENEVER an attempt is made to review some great 

progress in any branch of the physical sciences a difficulty 
presents itself at the outset which is quite unknown to the writer 
on any political, social, or even metaphysical subject. The latter 
may almost invariably take it for granted that the facts which 
form the basis of his discussion or the substance for his reasoning 
are perfectly well known to those for whom he writes; indeed, 
he is quite aware that only that portion of the public which 
possesses a complete mastery of the antecedent facts, or at least 
a good acquaintance with correlated facts, will take a real interest 
in his arguments, while every one else will scarcely care to take 
cognizance of them, whatever their intrinsic merit or importance. 
Not so in science. It happens most frequently that the know- 
ledge of the fundamental facts, which is required for a clear 
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insight in any new great discovery orimportant principle, is even 
among the most educated either deficient or totally wanting as 
far as the particular subject is concerned, while yet the interest 
in apy new great scientific acquisition and progress is most wide- 
spread and genuine. As a consequence the necessity has always 
presented itself to every writer on scientific subjects to proceed 
in a kind of historical manner, step by step from what has been 
known in the earliest times to what has been discovered only 
yesterday. It is no doubt due to such a method, which requires 
a never flagging attention on the part of the reader, that much 
of the proverbial dryness of scientific literature is principally due ; 
but, fortunately, the recent development of certain highly 
important and profoundly interesting generalizations in the 
physical theory of harmony rest so immediately on primary 
sensations, and on some few elementary facts in acoustics, that a 
short glance at these latter is all that is required to understand 
what has been accomplished by an interscientific combination of 
these facts with well-kuown principles of physiology and the 
notation of music. 

The phenomena of sownd which are comprehended in the 
science of acoustics are essentially classed together under one 
name, because they are perceived by us through one particular 
organ of sense—the ear. The primary meaning of the term 
sound may accordingly be defined as any external action capable 
of exciting in us the sensation of hearing. When, however, those 
actions which we perceive as sound are examined as to their 
physical nature it is found that they all consist essentially in 
motion. In many cases this is easily recognisable by the touch ; 
thus, for example, when sound is produced by a piano, or a violin, 
or a tuning-fork, a tremulous or vibratory motion may be felt in 
some parts of the sounding bodies. These vibrations are not 
accidental ; if they are prevented by mechanical means the sound 
ceases ; if the vibrating strings of the piano, or those of the violin, 
or the prongs of the tuning-fork, be touched with the fingers the 
sound is immediately stopped. 

In order that a sounding body may be heard it is not sufficient 
for it to perform appropriate movements; it is necessary that 
these movements should be imparted to the ear by the motion 
of an intermediate material body. In most cases the movements 
of sounding bodies are propagated by the air, sometimes also, 
but much less frequently, by liquid or solid bodies. The trans- 
mission of the motion which constitutes sound must, however, be 
clearly distinguished from the progressive motion of the air itself, 
produced by various other causes, just as the advance of a wave 
on the surface of water is distinct from the onward flow of the 
water. A small body floating upon the wavy surface of water is 
lifted up and down by the waves, but it has little or no move- 
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ment backwards or forwards. Indeed, careful experiments have 
shown that when a uniform series of waves follow each other 
along the surface of water the particles of the liquid which are dis- 
turbed by them describe each an ellipse or nearly a circle, andethat 
consequently each particle returns again to the point from which 
it started, while the onward motion of the whole wave is due to 
the fact that each liquid particle commences its motion somewhat 
later than the preceding one. Whensound is propagated through 
air the motion of the particles of air resembles to some extent 
that of the particles of water during the propagation of a wave, 
and hence sound is said to be propagated by an undulatory or wave- 
motion of particles of air, but the resemblance is in reality confined 
to the fact that each particle performs the same definite move- 
ment, and commences its motion somewhat later than the pre- 
ceding one. The path described by each particle is essentially 
different in the two cases. When a wave is propagated through 
water each particle describes as nearly as possible a circle ; when 
sound is propagated through air each particle of air moves in a 
straight line, backwards and forwards, in the direction in which 
the sound is propagated. A wave of water is formed by a series 
of elevations and depressions, or crests and hollows ; a wave of 
sound by a series of alternating compressions and rarefactions of 
air. It is of such essential importance to have at the outset a 
clear conception of this mode of propagation that it will be advis- 
able to give here an experiment devised by Professor Tyndall :— 


“The propagation of sound may be illustrated by another homely 
but useful illustration. I have here five young assistants, A, B, C, D, 
and E, placed in a row one behind the other, each boy’s hands resting 
against the back of the boy in front of him. E is foremost, and A finishes 
the row behind. I suddenly push A, A pushes B, and regains his up- 
right position ; B pushes C, C pushes D, D pushes E, each boy, after the 
transmission of the push, becoming himself erect. E, having nobody in 
front, is thrown forward. Had he been standing on the edge of a 
precipice, he would have fallen over, had he stood in contact with a 
window he would have broken the glass, had he been close to a drum- 
head he would have shaken the drum. We could thus transmit a push 
through a row of a hundred boys, each particular boy, however, only 
swaying to and fro. Thus, also, we send sound through the air, and 
shake the drum of a distant ear, while each particular particle of the 
air concerned in the transmission of the pulse makes only a small 
oscillation.”’* : 


In a similar way the particles of air which fill the cavity of 
the ear are finally driven against the tympanic membrane, which 
is stretched across the passage leading from the external air 
towards the brain. This membrane, which closes outwardly the 





* “Sound,” p. 4. 
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“drum” of the ear, is thrown into vibration, its motion is trans- 
mitted to the ends of the auditory nerve, and afterwards along 
that nerve to the brain, where the vibrations are translated into 
sound. How it is that the motion of the nervous matter can thus 
excite the consciousness of sound is a mystery which the human 
mind cannot expect to fathom. 

But the sensations of sound are of great variety. Every 
language abounds in terms expressive of distinctly different 
sounds: snap, click, pop, crash, roar, ring, jingle, clatter, rustle, 
and a host of other words are each applied to a definite variety 
of sound which can be distinguished from every other variety. 
Again, all these varieties taken together, which are classified 
under the head of noises, are different from a musical note or 
tone. A noise is produced either by a single powerful explosive 
disturbance of the air—as, for instance, by a sudden blow, or the 
report of a pistol—or several disturbances interfere with one 
another, so as to produce confused waves in the air, as for instance 
in those sounds commonly designated as rattling, rustling, hissing, 
&c., in which the vibrations follow one another, either at irre- 
gular intervals or so slowly that each one can be perceived 
separately. A musical note or tone, on the contrary, is produced 
by vibrations which follow each other rapidly and at regular 
intervals, These two great classes of sounds have been cha- 
racterized by Helmholtz in strikingly terse language, which is thus 
admirably rendered by Mr. Ellis :— 

“ The nature of the difference between musical tones and noises can 
generally be determined by attentive aural observation without arti- 
ficial assistance. We perceive that generally a noise is accompanied 
by a rapid alternation of different kinds of sensations of sound. Think, 
for example, of the rattling of a carriage over granite paving stones, 
the splashing or seething of a waterfall or of the waves of the sea, 
the rustling of leaves in a wood. In all these cases we have rapid, 
irregular, but distinctly perceptible alternations of various kinds of 
sounds, which crop up fitfully. When the wind howls the alternation 
is slow, the sound slowly and gradually rises and then falls again. On 
the other hand, a musical tone strikes the ear as a perfectly undis- | 
turbed, uniform sound, which remains unaltered as long as it exists, 
and it presents no alternation of various kinds of constituents. To 
this then corresponds a simple, regular kind of sensation, whereas in a 
noise many various sensations of musical tone are irregularly mixed up 
and as it were tumbled about in confusion. We can easily compound 
noises out of musical tones, as, for example, by striking all the keys 
contained in one or two octaves of a piano at once. This shows us 
that musical tones are the simpler and more regular elements of the 
sensations of hearing.’’* ’ 


The question which most naturally presents itself at this stage 





* “Sensations of Tone,” p. 11. 
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is this :— What is the difference in tlie external means of excite- 
ment, on which the difference between noise and musical tone 
depends?) We have seen that atmospheric vibration is the 
normal and usual means of excitement for the human ear. It 
is hence very obvious that the irregularly alternating sensation 
of the ear in the case of noises leads us to conclude that for these 
the vibration of the air must also change irregularly, while for 
musical tones we anticipate a regular motion of the air, con- 
tinuing uniformly, and in its turn excited by an equally regular 
motion of the sonorous body, whose impulses were conducted to 
the ear by the air. These conclusions and anticipations have 
been strictly demonstrated to be correct by physicists, the re- 
gular motions which produce musical tones have been investigated 
with the utmost exactness, and the question proposed has been 
answered as follows :—The sensation of a musical tone is due to 
a rapid periodic motion of the sonorous body ; the sensation of a 
noise to non-periodic motions. The definition of a periodic 
motion is thus given by Helmholtz :— 

“By a periodic motion we mean one which constantly returns to 
the same condition after exactly equal intervals of time. The length 
of the equal intervals of time between one state of the motion and its 
next exact repetition we call the length of the oscillation, vibration, or 
swing, or the period of the motion. ‘The kind of motion of the 
moving body during one period is perfectly indifferent.””* 

The motion of a common pendulum, for example, is periodic, 
but its vibrations are far too sluggish to produce a musical sound. 
To produce a musical tone we must have a body which vibrates 
with the unerring regularity of the pendulum, but which can 
impart much sharper and quicker shocks to the air. If a watch, 
for example, could be caused to tick with sufficient rapidity—say 
one hundred times in a second—the ticks would lose their indi- 
viduality and blend to a musical tone. And here we arrive for 
the first time at the borders of physiology. Why is a musical 
tone in general pleasurable while a noise is painful, unless 
rendered agreeable by associations independent of its physical 
peculiarities? Thus a certain coarse pleasure is given to robust 
natures and to children by loud noise, as by any other kind of 
exciting stimulus ; again, pleasures of sound are derived from 
voluminous effects which happen when sound comes from a sound- 
ing mass of large surface or extent—for example, the waves of the 
many-sounding ocean, the thunder, or the roaring wind. The 
difference in the physiologicai effect of noise and musical sounds 
is thus concisely described by Professor Tyndali :— 

“ Imagine the first of a series of pulses following each other at regu- 


* “Sensations of Tone,” p. 13. 
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lar intervals, impinging upon the tympanic membrane. It is shaken 
by the shock; and a body once shaken cannot come instantaneously to 
rest. The human ear is indeed so constructed that the sonorous motion 
vanishes with extreme rapidity, but its disappearance is not instan- 
taneous ; and if the motion imparted to the auditory nerve by each in- 
dividual pulse of our series continue until the arrival of its successor 
the sound will not cease at all. The effect of every shock will be 
renewed before it vanishes, and the recurrent impulses will lock them- 
selves together to a continuous musical sound. The pulses, on the 
contrary, which produce noise are of irregular strength and recurrence. 
The action of noise upon the ear has been well compared to that of 
a flickering light upon the eye, both being painful through the sudden 
and abrupt changes which they impose upon their respective nerves.’”* 


The physical basis of the effects of harmony and dissonance is 
here already foreshadowed. It will be seen in the sequel that a 
simple, regular, mathematical law must connect the physiological 
effect with the external physical cause in order to produce har- 
mony, while the absence or greater complexity of the numerical 
Jaw leads to disharmony. But we must first study more in detail 
the essential points in which musical sounds differ from one 
another before we are enabled to discuss the more difficult prin- 
ciples involved in the theory of harmony. 

Musical sounds differ primarily in three points, and are dis- 
tinguished by loudness or intensity, by pitch or relative height, 
and by their guality. It is unnecessary to explain the meaning 
of the terms intensity of a musical sound, or pitch of a note, 
By the quality of a tone is meant that peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes the musical tone of a violin from that of a flute or that 
of a clarionet, or that of the human voice, when all these instru- 
ments produce the same note, at the same pitch and of the same 
intensity ; but in order to explain the physical conditions and 
peculiarities of the motion of sound which correspond to these 
three principal differences between musical tones, and to under- 
stand the nature of their combinations, we must as briefly as 
possible describe some of the principal experimental methods of 
producing musical sounds and combinations of them for the 
purposes of physical investigations. 

Galileo produced a musical sound by passing a knife over the 
edge of a piastre. The minute serration of the coin indicated the 
periodic character of the motion, which consisted of a succession 
of taps quick enough to produce sonorous continuity. The pro- 
duction of a musical sound by taps is usually effected by causing 
the teeth of a rotating wheel to strike in quick succession against 
acard, This method has led to valuable results in the hands of the 
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eminent experimenter Savart. But more important is an apparatus 
in which musical sounds are produced by a succession of puffs of 
air. In its most simple form this apparatus, called the siren, 
consists of a circular sheet of millboard, in which several con- 
centric rows of holes are punctured in circles round the centre. 
If air is blown into one end of a small tube of the same internal 
width as the aperture of the hoies, while the other end is held 
opposite to the line of openings close to the disc, and the latter 
be rapidly rotated, the current of air will be interrupted when 
the cardboard is against the jet, but it will pass whenever an 
aperture comes opposite it. The current will, in fact, be stopped 
and opened as many times in each second as there are apertures 
which pass the end of the tube in the same time. This is the 
simple principle of the instrument which in the hands of Helm- 
holtz has led to most surprising results, and it will be worth our 
while to take some of the experimental facts which it establishes 
at once into further consideration. 

Let us suppose that air is blown through the tube, and the 
siren rotates at a definite speed. A musical note of definite pitch 
is the result. Let now the velocity with which the disc rotates 
be increased : the pitch of the note will rise with the velocity of 
rotation, and if the apparatus be then allowed to come to rest by 
itself, the note becomes deeper and deeper, until it is lost in the 
sound caused by the current of air. If, on the contrary, the 
velocity is maintained during the experiment as nearly constant 
as possible for some time, the note will remain the same, or as it 
is expressed, its pitch will remain unaltered. The experiment 
proves conclusively that difference in pitch—that is, whether a 
note is low or high—depends on the frequency with which the 
pulsations of the air are produced, and that if the frequency in- 
creases the note becomes higher, if the frequency decreases the note 
becomes lower, or generally the pitch increases and decreases with 
the number of sonorous vibrations produced in a unit of time ; and 
notes having the same pitch, whatever their origin, are produced 
by the same number of sonorous vibrations. In music two notes 
produced by the same number of vibrations in the same time, 
are said to be “in unison,” no matter by what instruments they 
are produced. ‘To each note a symbol or name is given, and the 
position of each note amongst musical sounds is determined by 
the ratio which the number of its vibrations bears to the vibra- 
tions performed in the same time by a certain other note, which 
may be arbitrarily chosen, and is called the “fundamental note.” 
The particular note which is produced by twice the number of 
vibrations which produce the fundamental note, is said to be an 
“octave” higher, while that produced by half the number of 
vibrations is said to be an octave lower than the fundamental 
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note. If we take the deepest note which our pianos usually 
possess, the contra C, which is produced by thirty-three vibra- 
tions in a second, as our fundamental note, then every correspond- 
ing C in the successive octaves will be produced by 66, 132, 214, 
&c. vibrations in a second. 

Tf in experiments with a siren the velocity of rotation is main- 
tained constant, while the force with which the air is blown 
through the tube is increased, the note remains of the same 
pitch but becomes louder. In this case the vibrating particles of 
air describe larger spaces to and fro than when the force of im- 
pulse is less, and it follows that the intensity or loudness of a musi- 
cal tone increases and diminishes with the extent, or so-called am- 
plitude of the oscillation of the particles of the sounding body. 


“ When we strike a string its vibrations are at first sufficiently large 
for us to see them, and its corresponding tone is loudest. The visible. 
vibrations become smaller and smaller, and at the same time the loud- 
ness diminishes. The same observation can be made on strings ex- 
cited by a violin bow, and on the reeds of reedpipes, and on many 
other sonorous bodies. The same conclusion results from the diminu- 
tion of the loudness of a tone when. we increase our distance from the 
sounding body in the open air, although the pitch and quality remain 
unaltered ; for it is only the amplitude of the oscillations of the par- 
ticles of the air which diminishes as their distance from the sounding 
body increases. Hence loudness must depend on this amplitude, and 
none other of the properties of sound do so.’’* 


It is clearly possible to produce notes by any number of vibra- 
tions, but here a remarkable physiological fact becomes promi- 
nent for the first time: only those notes are acceptable to the 
ear, when used in conjunction with each other—as, for instance, 
in the same piece of music—whose vibrational numbers bear cer- 
tain definite ratios to each other, or,—as the same fact is ex- 
pressed in the language of musicians—which form with each 
other certain definite musical “intervals.” The whole series of 
sounds which are available for the formation of musical combi- 
nations, when arranged in the order of increasing frequency of 
vibration, constitute what is called the “musical scale” or 
“gamut.” The scale used in the simplest kind of music 
divides the octave into seven notes, each of which is charac- 
terized by the fact of its rate of vibration bearing a determinate 
ratio to that of the lowest note. Thus, for example, in the octave 
of which the lowest note is C, the number of vibrations of the series 
of notes is as follows: 264, 297, 330, 352, 396, 440, 495 ; and 528, 
or twice 264, is consequently the number of vibrations of the 
lowest note in the next octave. Again, the ratios which these 
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numbers have to each other are obviously the following: 1, 2, 4, 
8,3. 3, 1~, 2. Itis certainly a wonderful and peculiarly inte- 
resting mystery that in the theory of musical sounds, in the 
physical and technical foundations of music, which above all other 
arts seems in its action on the mind as the most immaterial, 
evanescent, and tender creator of incalculable and indescribable 
states of consciousness, that here in especial the science of strictest 
thought—mathematics—should play so prominent a part. 


“ This relation of whole numbers to musical consonances was from all 
time looked upon as a wonderful mystery of deep significance. The 
Pythagoreans themselves made use of it in their speculations on the 
harmony of the spheres. From that time it remained partly the goal 
and partly the starting point of the strongest and most venturesome 
fantastic or philosophic combinations, till in modern times the majority 
of investigators adopted the notion that the human mind had a pecu- 
liar pleasure in simple ratios, because it could better understand them 
and comprehend their bearings. But it remained uninvestigated how 
the mind ofa listener not versed in physics, who perhaps was not even 
aware that musical tones depended on periodical vibrations, contrived 
to recognise and compare these ratios of the vibrational numbers.’’* 


Before we learn what processes really take place in the ear to 
render sensible the difference between consonance and dissonance, 
it will be necessary to make ourselves further acquainted with 
some of the more recent experimental results connected with the 
quality of tones, and the effects of their combinations. We 
may with this aim continue to illustrate the peculiarities of sound 
motion by the visible motions of waves of water. The lengths 
of waves of water, measured from crest to crest, are extremely 
different. From the gentle curl that ripples the surface of a 
pond to the waves of a stormy ocean, we may pass through an 
infinite variety of waves of water. Similar differences are pre- 
sented by the waves of sound. The little curls of water with 
short lengths of wave correspond to high tones, the giant ocean 
billows to deep tones. ‘Thus the contra C, previously mentioned, 
has a wave thirty-five feet long, while the highest tones of a 
piano tone have waves of only three inches in length. Just as 
the pitch of the tone corresponds to the length of the wave, so 
does the height of the ridge, that is the degree of alternate 
condensation and rarefaction of the air, correspond to the loudness 
and intensity of tone. But waves may be of the same height 
and yet have different forms. The crest of the ridge, for 
example, may in one wave be rounded off, in another it may be 
pointed. Now, the quality of tone, or timbre, is precisely what 
corresponds to the form of the wave. This fact will present 
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no difficulty if we recollect that for the generation of a musical 
tone we have only required that the motion should be periodic— 
that is, that in any one single period of vibration exactly the 
same state should occur, in the same order of occurrence as it 
presents itself in any other single period. 


“ As to the kind of motion that should take place within any single ~ 
period no hypothesis was made. In this respect then an endless 
variety of motions might be possible for the production of sound. 
Observe instances taking first such periodic motions as are performed 
so slowly that we can follow them with the eye. Take a pendulum, 
which we can at any time construct by attaching a weight to a thread 
and setting it in motion. The pendulum swings from right to left 
with a uniform motion uninterrupted by jerks. Near to either end of 
its path it moves slowly, and in the middle fast. Among sonorous 
bodies which move in the same way only very much faster we may 
mention tuning-forks, When a tuning-fork is struck or is excited by a 
violin bow and its motion is allowed to die away slowly, its two prongs 
oscillate backwards and forwards in the same way and after the same 
law as a pendulum, only they make many hundred swings for each 
single swing of the pendulum. 

“ As another example of a periodie motion take a hammer moved by 
a centre wheel. It is slowly raised by a millwork, then released, and 
falls down suddenly ; is then again slowly raised, and so on. Here 
again we have a periodical backwards and forwards motion; but it is 
manifest that this kind of motion is totally different from that of the 
pendulum. Among motions which produce musical sounds, that of a 
violin string, excited by a bow, would most nearly correspond with this. 
The string clings for a time to the bow, and is carried along by it, 
then suddenly releases itself like the hammer in the mill, and, like the 
latter, retreats somewhat with much greater velocity than it advanced, 
and is again caught by the bow and carried forward.”’* 


Physicists are in the habit of applying a graphical method, in 
order to render the laws of such motions more comprehensible 
to the eye than is possible by lengthy verbal descriptions. To 
understand this method we may suppose a pointed drawing- 
pencil to be fastened to the prong of a tracing point in such a 
manner as to mark a surface of paper. When the tuning-fork 
is not sounding, and drawn in a definite direction along the 
paper, or the paper be drawn under it in the opposite direction, 
the point will clearly mark a line on the paper, which is straight. 
But if the prongs have been first set in vibration the point will 
describe an undulating line. This wavy line represents a perma- 
nent image of the kind of motion performed by the end of the 
fork during its musical vibration. 

The form of waves of sound, on which depends the quality of 
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the tones produced by various sounding bodies, can at present 
not be assigned in all cases. Physicists are not yet able to make 
all vibrating bodies describe their vibrations directly on paper, 
but much progress has recently been made in the methods 
required for this purpose. When the law of a motion of a 
sounding body is known, the curve which represents it may, 
however, be drawn independently. For suppose that we know 
how far the vibrating point will be from its mean position at any 
given moment of time, then all we have to do is to set off along 
a horizontal straight line lengths corresponding to intervals of 
time, and to draw perpendiculars to it on either side, making 
their lengths equal or proportional to the distance of the vibrating 
point from its mean position. If we then join the extremities 
of these perpendiculars we obtain a curve such as the vibrating 
body would have drawn if it had been possible to make it do so. 
If we represent in this manner the motion of the hammer raised 
by a water-wheel, we shall obtain, instead of the undulating line 
of the tuning-fork, a broken or zigzag line, of which each 
portion consists of two lines, one rising gently to a certain height 
like an inclined plane, the other falling abruptly down to the 
horizontal line again. As such a line in the main represents the 
motion of a point in a string excited by a violin bow, we may at 
once fully comprehend the difference in the form of the sonorous 
wave between the tuning-fork and the violin bow, both producing 
the same note of equal intensity. We shall have two waves, in 
which the crests have equal height, in which the distance from 
crest to crest is the same ; the only difference—that of quality or 
timbre—being the form of each vibration, one being a wave in 
which ridge and hollow are gently rounded off, equally broad 
and symmetrical so that if we inverted the curve the ridges 
would exactly fit into the hollows, and conversely ; while the 
other consists of straight slopes, gently ascending on one side 
and abruptly descending on the other, with a sharp ridge at 
each crest and a corresponding sharp angle in each hollow. 

Let us next glance at some effects of combinations of musical 
tones. By producing different notes simultaneously we shall at 
once discover that some combinations produce a much more 
pleasing effect than others. The most pleasing result is attained 
when one note is just an octave above the other. In this case 
the ratio of the vibrational numbers is 1:2. Such a combina- 
tion of two musical sounds which make an agreeable impres- 
sion is called a “concord,” or consonance. Next to the 
octave the most pleasing concords are produced by notes, the 
ratios of whose numbers of vibrations are those given by the 
numbers 4:5:6. Three such notes form a harmonic triad, and 
if sounded with a fourth note, which is the octave of the first of 
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the triad, the whole constitutes in music the “major chord.” It 
is unnecessary for our purpose to enter into numerical details of 
the series of consonances. The whole has been summed up by 
Professor Tyndall with his usual compactness and grasp of facts, 
in the following manner, after describing the experiments made 
with a siren, in which the number of holes opened could be varied 
at will with the requirements of each experiment :— 


“These experiments amply illustrate two things—firstly, that a 
musical interval is determined, not by the absolute number of vibra- 
tions of the two combining notes, but by the ratio of their vibrations. 
Secondly—and this is of the utmost significance—that the smaller the 
two numbers which express the ratio of the two rates of vibration, the 
more perfect is the consonance of the two sounds. The most perfect 
consonance is the unison L: 1; next comes the octave, 1: 2; after 
that the fifth, 2:3; then the fourth,3:4; then the major third, 
4:5; and finally the minor third, 5: 6. We can also open two 
series, numbering respectively 8 and 9 orifices; this interval corre- 
sponds to a ¢onein music. It is a dissonant combination. Two series, 
which number respectively 15 and 16 orifices, make the interval of a 
semitone ; it is a very sharp and grating dissonance.””* 


The question most obvious at this stage is this: Whence does 
this arise? Why should the smaller ratio express the more 
perfect consonance? In order to answer this question it is 
absolutely necessary to proceed to a more refined analysis of 
sound than that with which we have so far become acquainted. 
Let us for this purpose first suppose that we have two metallic 
wires, precisely equal in every respect, stretched along a sounding 
board. It is well known that wires of this kind, when plucked 
with the finger or excited by a violin bow, will generate a musical 
note, the pitch depending on the length, tension, and thickness 
of the wire, in accordance with definite well established physical 
Jaws. By our hypothesis both wires are precisely equal, and if 
they are sounded simultaneously and in the same manner, we 
shall expect that two notes of the same pitch will be produced 
independently, that the effect of each sound taken singly will 
be increased considerably by the effect of the other, that con- 
sequently the sound of both will be louder than the sound of 
each when heard alone, but that if both tones are really in unison 
the sound must have a uniform intensity throughout. But let 
us suppose that the pitch of the two notes is only very nearly the 
same. What will happen in this case is an obvious consequence 
of the fundamental facts in the production of sound. Since the 
rate of vibration is not exactly the same for both sounds, the 
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condensations and rarefactions of air which are produced by the 
two sonorous bodies cease to take place at the same time. After 
a short time the condensation produced by one body coincides 
with the rarefaction produced by the other body, and vice versé ; 
both sounds mutually destroy one another, and this happens 
clearly when one body has performed just half a vibration more 
than the other. If one body is in advance of the other by a 
whole vibration, the condensations and rarefactions again take 
place at the same time, and the intensity of the sound is again 
increased. These alternations in the intensity are termed beats, 
and they indicate a difference in the pitch of two notes, which is 
the greater the more frequent the beats. 

Let us as our second step of analysis suppose that one of the 
wires only is excited close to one extremity. It will vibrate and 
produce a definite note, its “fundamental note,” and it is well 
known that by lightly touching the wire in the middle the note 
produced will be the octave of the fundamental note ; the wire 
will be seen to vibrate on both sides of the middle point in two 
“ventral segments,” while the middle point itself remains at rest, 
and forms a “node.” In a similar manner the string may be 
divided into 3, 4, 5, 6,and many more ventral segments, and 
each new division will clearly generate a new note. The great 
fact to be learned from these experiments is that a body is thus 
capable of producing notes which are higher than its fundamental 
tone. These higher notes are termed “overtones” by Professor 
Tyndall, but Professor Ellis has preferred to use different terms 
for this phenomenon, which will be best comprehended from the 
manner in which he renders Helmholtz’s introduction to this part 
of the subject, which is of primary importance in the present 
theory of harmony :— 


“On exactly and carefully examining the effect produced on the ear 
by different forms of vibration, as, for example, that corresponding nearly 
to a violin string, we meet with a strange and unexpected phenomenon, 
long known indeed to individual musicians and physicists, but com- 
monly regarded as a mere curiosity, its generality and its great signifi- 
cance for all matters relating to musical tones not having been recog- 
nised, The ear, when its attention has been properly directed to the 
effect of the vibrations which strike it, does not hear merely that one 
musical tone whose pitch is determined by the period of the vibrations 
in the manner already explained, but in addition to this it becomes 
aware of a whole series of higher musical tones, which we will call the 
harmonic upper partial tones, and sometimes simply the upper partials 
of that musical tone, in contradistinction to the first tone, the funda- 
mental or prime partial tone, or simply the prime, which is the lowest 
and generally the loudest of all, and by whose pitch we judge of the pitch 
of the whole compound musical tone, or simply the compound.”’* 
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We have assumed in our ideal experiment that one of the 
wires only has been excited by our fingers or a violin bow, but if 
the experiment is really performed an unexpected and remark- 
able event will take place, which has not only supplied Helm- 
holtz with experimental means for the most refined analysis of 
sound, but brings us to the clearest insight into the physiological 
phenomena presented by the most delicate structures of the 
internal ear, and that connexion of these structures with sounds 
on which the modern theory of harmony rests. The facts which 
we shall observe are these: Let us suppose that both wires are 
at starting perfectly in unison, and one wire is now excited: the 
other wire will immediately begin to vibrate without being 
touched. Close to the wire these vibrations are easily observed ; 
at a distance they may be rendered visible by little paper 
“riders” placed on the second wire, which will be thrown off as 
soon as the first wire is set in vibration ; or immediately after 
the first wire is sounded’it may be touched in several places by 
the fingers ; its vibrations will thus be stopped, so that it can no 
longer produce sound ; but as the note is still heard, it is clear 
that the second wire is sounding. Vibrations communicated in 
this manner by one body to another are called sympathetic 
vibrations, and when the communicated vibrations produce 
sound the whole phenomenon is called resonance. Whenever it 
happens that a body capable of performing independent sonorous 
vibrations is reached by the sound waves of a tone of the same 
pitch as that which it would itself emit, resonance is produced. In 
our experiment the motion of one wire is transferred to the other 
by the intervening solid particles of the wooden box, upon which 
both wires are supposed to be stretched; but transference of 
sonorous vibrations may also be effected, and resonance produced, 
by the mere undulations of the air itself. 

“Gently touch one of the keys of a pianoforte without striking the 
string, so as to raise the damper only, and then sing a note of the 
corresponding pitch, forcibly directing the voice against the strings of 
the instrument. On ceasing to sing the note will be echoed back from 
the piano. It is easy to discover that this echo is caused by the string 
which is in unison with the note, for directly the hand is removed from 
the key and the damper is allowed to fall, the echo ceases. The sympa- 
thetic vibraion of the string is still better shown by putting little 
paper riders upon it, which are jerked off as soon as the string vibrates. 
The more exactly the singer hits the pitch of the string the more 
strongly it vibrates. A very little deviation from the exact pitch fails in 
exciting sympathetic vibration. 

“In this experiment the sounding-board of the instrument is first 
struck by the vibrations of the air excited by the human voice.’* 
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Sympathetic vibrations act frequently as a disturbing element 
in musical perceptions. When a piece of music is played on the 
piano some particular note is often unpleasantly accompanied by 
the jingling of some object of glass or metal which is in the room. 
If we find out what body it is that jingles, and strike it so as to 
make it sound, it will be found to give out the same note as that 
which, when played on the piano, causes it to chime in. The 
jingling sound is caused by its striking against neighbouring 
bodies as soon as it begins to vibrate. 

The first question which these facts suggest is this: What is 
the cause of the various forms of vibration to which, as we have 
seen, the different quality or timbre of notes is due? Can it be 
possible that the “colour” of sound is due to the varying upper 
partials which accompany the same prime on different instru- 
ments? If we strike any note on a piano, and then sound the 
same note on a flute, an organ, a violin, or utter it with the voice, 
the difference in quality is undoubtedly partly due to some 
accidental accompaniments of the particular mode of producing 
the sound, as, for instance, the slight sound of rushing air which 
accompanies the blowing of the flute, or to the circumstance that 
the note struck may either rapidly decrease in intensity, as 
happens with the sounds of the piano, or it may be distinguished 
by maintaining a uniform intensity, as in the case of the organ. 
But the main cause of the difference of quality is the production 
of “overtones,” or upper partials, which accompany the funda- 
mental tone. These upper partials not only differ in various 
sounding bodies, but differ even in the same body if it is sounded 
in different ways. 

For the purpose of experimenta!ly proving the presence of 
overtones as distinct tones, Professor Helmholtz has not only 
analysed and decomposed sounds into their constituents, but he 
has verified the result of his analysis by performing the reverse 
operation, the synthesis ; that is, he has reproduced a given sound 
by combining the individual sounds of which his “resonators” 
had shown that it was composed. The principle of the re- 
sonator, or sound analyser, is of special interest, as it is founded 
on sympathetic vibrations. A volume of air contained in an open 
vessel—for example, a bottle—when caused to vibrate tends to 
yield a certain note, easily produced by blowing across the 
mouth of the bottle, and when that note is actually sounded in 
its neighbourhood it will strengthen it by its own sympathetic 
vibrations. A resonator is thus essentially a glass globe furnished 
with two openings, one of which is turned towards the origin of 
the sound, and the other is, by means of an india-rubber tube, 
applied to the ear. If the tone proper to the resonance globe 
exists among the upper partials of the compound tone that is 
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sounded, it is strengthened by the globe, and thereby rendered 
distinctly audible. Since the note proper to a given globe, other 
things being the same, depends on the diameter of the globe and 
that of the uncovered opening, it foliows that by means of a series 
of such globes the whole series of upper partials in a given com- 
pound tone can be rendered distinctly audible, and their existence 
put beyond a doubt. 

By means of such analytical and synthetical researches it has 
been placed now beyond any doubt that differences in musical 
quality of tone depend solely on the presence and strength of partial 
tones, and in no respect, as has been supposed, on the differences 
in the phase of vibration under which these partial tones enter 
into composition. 

“Tt must be here observed that we are speaking only of musical 
quality as previously defined. When the musical tone is accompanied by 
unmusical noises, such as jarring, scratching, soughing, whizzing, hiss- 
ing, these motions are either not to be considered as periodic at all, or 
else correspond to high upper partials of nearly the same pitch, which 
consequently form strident dissonances.”’* 


Many interesting facts are connected with the results which 
have established the fundamental law which governs the quality 
of musical sounds, The following are among the most important. 
Simple tones, as those produced by a tuning-fork with a resonance- 
box, and by wide covered pipes, are soft and agreeable without 
any roughness, but weak and in the deeper notes dull. Musical 
sounds which are accompanied by a series of upper partials, up 
to a certain limit, in moderate strength are full and musical. 
In comparison with simple tones they are grander, richer, and 
more sonorous. Such are the sounds of open organ pipes, of the 
pianoforte, &c. If only thé uneven partials are present, as in 
the case of narrow covered pipes, of pianoforte strings struck in 
the middle, clarionets, &c., the sound becomes indistinct, and 
when a greater number of partials are audible, the sound 
acquires a nasal character. Again, if the upper partials beyond 
the siath and seventh are very distinct, the sound becomes sharp 
and rough. If less strong, the partials are not prejudicial to 
the musical usefulness of the notes. On the contrary, they are 
useful as imparting character and impression to the music. Of 
this kind are most stringed instruments, and most pipes furnished 
with tongues. Sounds in which upper partial tones are par- 
ticularly strong acquire thereby a peculiarly penetrating character ; 
such are those yielded by brass instruments. ; 

We proceed now to consider the part played by the ear in the 
apprehension of quality of tone, and in the perception of 
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harmony or dissonance. Like the complex systems of waves, 
each passing over others, and undisturbedly pursuing its own 
path, which may be observed from the parapet of any bridge 
spanning a river, or from a cliff beside the sea, in the same way 
we must conceive the air of a concert hall traversed in every 
direction, and not merely on the surface, by a variegated crowd of 
intersecting wave systems. Each voice, each rustle of a dress, 
each instrument in the orchestra emits its peculiar waves, which 
expand spherically from their respective centres, dart through 
each other, are reflected from the walls of the room, and thus 
rush backwards and forwards; and although this spectacle is 
veiled from the material eye, we have another organ of sense 
which reveals it to our mental perception. The ear analyses this 
seemingly labyrinthic intersection of sound waves, far more con- 
fused than that of waves of water; it separates the several tones 
which compose it, and distinguishes the voices even of individuals, 
the peculiar qualities of tone given out by each instrument, the 
rustling of the dresses, the footfall of the walkers, and so on. 
By what physiological apparatus is this astounding result effected ? 
Professor Helmholtz begins his auswer to this question with the 
following hypothesis :— 


“Suppose we were able to connect every string of a piano with a 
nervous fibre in such a manner that this fibre would be excited and 
experience a sensation every time the string vibrated. Then every 
musical tone which impinged on the instrument would excite, as we 
know to be really the case in the ear, a series of sensations exactly 
corresponding to the pendular vibrations into which the original 
motions of the air had to be resolved. By this means, then, the exis- 
tence of each partial tone would be exactly so perceived, as it really is 
perceived by the ear. The sensations excited by the different higher 
partials would, under the supposed conditions, fall to the lot of different 
nervous fibres, and here be produced perfectly, separately, and indepen- 
dently. Now, asa matter of fact, later microscopic discoveries respect- 
ing the internal construction of the ear, lead to the hypothesis, 
that arrangements exist in the ear similar to those which we have 
imagined.’’* 


The essential parts of our organ of hearing, on either side of 
the head, consist, substantially, of two peculiarly formed mem- 
branous bags, called respectively the “membranous labyrinth,” and 
the “scala media” of the cochlea. Both these bags are lodged 
in cavities, situated in the midst of a dense and solid mass of bone, 
which forms part of the temporal bone. Lach bag is filled with 
a fluid, and is also supported in a fluid which fills the cavity in 
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which it is lodged. In the interior of each bag certain small 
mobile, hard bodies are contained ; and the ultimate filaments of 
the auditory nerves are so distributed upon the walls of the bags, 
that their terminations must be affected by the vibrations of 
these small hard bodies, should anything set them in motion. 
It is also quite possible that the vibrations of the fluid contents 
of the sacs may themselves suffice to excite the filaments of the 
auditory nerve; but however this may be, any such effect must 
be greatly intensified by the co-operation of the solid particles ; 
just as in bathing in a tolerably smooth sea, on a rocky shore, the 
movement of the little waves as they run backwards and for- 
wards is hardly felt, while on a sandy and gravelly beach the 
pelting of the showers of little stones and sand, which are raised 
and let fall by each wavelet, makes a very different impression 
on the nerves of the skin. In like manner the membrane on 
which the ends of the auditory nerves are spread out is virtually 
a sensitive beach, and waves, which by themselves would not be 
felt, are readily perceived when they raise and let fall hard 
particles. 

Both these membranous bags-are lined by an epithelium, and 
the auditory nerve after passing through the dense bone of the 
skull is distributed to certain regions of each bag, where its 
ultimate filaments come into peculiar connexion with the 
epithelial lining. The epithelium itself too at these spots becomes 
specially modified. In certain parts of the membranous labyrinth, 
for instance, the epithelium connected with the terminations of 
the auditory nerve is produced “ into long, stiff, slender, hair-like 
processes,”* which project into the fluid filling the bag, and which 
therefore are readily affected by any vibration of that fluid, and 
communicate the impulse to the ends of the nerve. In certain 
other parts of the same labyrinth these hairs are scanty or absent, 
but their place is supplied by minute angular particles of 
calcareous sand, called “ otoliths,” lying free in the fluid of the 
bag; these, driven by the vibrations of that fluid, strike the 
epithelium and so affect the auditory nerve. In the scala media 
of the cochlea the lower wall is very elastic, and on it rest the 
jibres of Corti, named after their discoverer, the Marchese Corti: 
they are minute, rod-like bodies, and modifications of the 
epithelial lining of the scala media. Lach fibre is. composed of 
two filaments joined at an angle. An immense number of these 
filaments are set side by side, with great regularity, throughout 
the whole length of the scala media, “so that this organ presents 
almost the appearance of a key-board.”+ The ends of the nerves 
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probably come into close relation either with these fibres, or with 
the modified epithelium cells lying close to them, which are 
capable of being agitated by the slightest impulse. These are 
then Helmholtz’s conclusions :— 


“ On reviewing the whole arrangement, there can be no doubt that 
Corti’s organ is an apparatus adapted for receiving the vibrations of 
the membrana basilaris, and for vibrating of itself, but our present 
knowledge is not sufficient to determine with accuracy the manner in 
which these vibrations take place. For this purpose we require to esti- 
mate the stability of the several parts, and the degree of tension and 
flexibility with more precision than can be deduced from such observa- 
tions as have hitherto been made on isolated parts, as they casually 
group themselves under the microscope. 

“The essential result of our description of the ear consequently con- 
sists in the constant connexion of the termination of the auditory 
nerves with a peculiar auditory apparatus, partly elastic, partly firm, 
which may be put into sympathetic vibration under the influence of 
external vibration, and will then probably agitate and excite the mass 
of nerves.”’* 


Under this view the scala media of the cochlea resembles a 
keyboard, in function as well as in appearance, the fibres of 
Corti being the keys, and the ends of the nerves representing 
the strings which the keys strike. If it were possible to irritate 
each of these nerve fibres experimentally, we should be able to 
produce any musical tone, at will, in the sensorium of the person 
experimented upon, just as any note on a piano is produced by 
striking the appropriate key. Now experiment proves that 
bodies like tuning-forks, which when once struck go on sounding 
for a long time, are susceptible of sympathetic vibrations in a 
high degree, notwithstanding the difficulty of putting their mass 
in motion, because they admit of a long accumulation of impulses 
in themselves minute, produced in them by each separate vibra- 
tion of the existing tone. And precisely for this reason there 
must be the exactest agreement between the pitches of the 
proper tone of the fork, and of the existing tone, because otherwise 
subsequent impulses given by the motion of the air could not 
constantly recur in the same phase of the vibration, and thus be 
suitable for increasing the subsequent effect of the preceding 
impulses. 

If we can suppose that of a set of tuning-forks—and it is sug- 
gested that the fibres of Corti are competent to perform the 
functions of such tuning-forks—tuned to every note and distin- 
guishing fractions of a note in the scale, one were thus connected 
with the end of every fibre of the cochlear nerve, then any vibra- 
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tion communicated to the perilymph would affect the tuning- 
fork, which would vibrate with it, while the rest would be 
absolutely, or relatively, indifferent to that vibration. In other 
words, the vibration would give rise to the sensation of one particu- 
lar tone, and no other, and every musical interval would be repre- 
sented by a distinct impression on the sensorium. To the audi- 
tory apparatus of the cochlea must thus be assigned the function 
of discriminating with exactness the pitch and quality of tones, 
while the perception of intensity has been suggested as a function 
of the membranous labyrinth ; the nerve fibres terminating in it 
tell us that sounds are faint or loud, but give us no impression 
of tone, or melody, or harmony. 

We have hitherto mostly referred only to the physical charac- 
teristics of single musical tones, and to the physiological pheno- 
mena involved in their perception ; and we have only alluded to 
the general law of consonance and dissonance, resulting from the 
combinations of tones, which has been founded on experimental 
basis—viz., that the smaller the two numbers which express the 
ratio of the two notes of vibration, the more perfect is the conso- 
nance of the two sounds. We have also seen that when two notes 
which differ in pitch are sounded together, their sounds “interfere,” 
the result of the interference being an alternation in intensity ; 
“beats” are produced, which are the more frequent the greater 
the difference in pitch of the two notes. As long as no more than 
four or six beats occur in a second, the ear readily distinguishes 
the alternate reinforcements of the tone, and such slow beats are 
not unpleasant to the ear. Very slow and regular beats often 
produce a fine effect in sostenuto passages, as in sacred part-songs, 
by pealing through the lofty aisles like majestic waves, or by a 
gentle tremor giving the tone a character of enthusiasm and 
emotion. But if the beats succeed so rapidly that twenty or 
more take place in one second, the sound is rendered harsh and 
grating. Such rapid beats are produced by combinations of 
certain notes. Two notes which differ by a semitone produce 
together a very unpleasant sound, because the difference in their 
vibrational numbers is such as to produce more than thirty beats 
in a second. Even when the fundamental tones have such 
widely different pitches that they cannot produce audible beats, 
the upper partial tones may beat, and make the tone rough, and 
this roughness of tone is the essential character of dissonance, 
for a feeling of discontinuity is excited, which is as disagreeable 
to the ear as similar intermittent but rapidly repeated sources 
of excitement are unpleasant to the other organs of sense; for 
example, flittering and glittering light to the eye, scratching 
with a brush to the skin. On the other hand, if the relation of 
those notes is investigated which when sounded together pro- 
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duce a pleasing effect, or consonance, it will be found that neither 
their fundamental tones nor their upper partials give rise to 
rapid beats. A given note together with its octave produces no 
beats ; together with the fourth or fifth—only weak beats, caused 
by partials which are pretty high, and therefore not very percep- 
tible ; somewhat stronger beats originate in the remaining con- 
cords, the third and sixth, minor and major. As a consequence 
of this the sound is in these cases not quite so agreeable as in 
the first mentioned concords. The existence or absence of strong 
and rapid beats is thus the sole physical cause of the dissonance 
or consonance of notes which are sounded together. Or, stating 
this conclusion in Professor Helmholtz’s words :— 


“ Collecting the results of our investigations upon beats, we find 
that when two or more simple tones are sounded at the same time they 
cannot go on sounding without mutual disturbance, unless they form 
with each other certain perfectly definite intervals. When these inter- 
vals exist, and there is no disturbance at all, the result is called a con- 
sonance. When these intervals do not exist, beats arise—that is, the 
whole compound tones, or individual partial and combinational tones 
contained in them or resulting from them, alternately reinforce and 
enfeeble each other. The tones then do not co-exist undisturbed in the 
ear. They mutually check each other’s uniform flow. This process 
is called dissonance.”’* 


This brings us into the very heart of the theory of harmony. 
Harmony and disharmony are distinguished by the undisturbed 
current of the tones in the former, which are as smoothly flowing 
as when produced separately, and by the disturbances created in 
the latter, in which the tones split up into separate beats. In 
disharmony the auditory nerve feels hurt by the beat of incom- 
patible tones; it longs for the pure flowing of the tone into 
harmony. 

The view, taken in the recent theory of sound perception, of 
the use of Corti’s fibres will enable us here also to trace the 
mental and physical phenomena in their relation to the physiolo- 
gical. When two sounds coalesce to produce beats, the inter- 
mittent motion is transferred to the proper fibre within the ear. 
But experiments prove that for the same fibre to be affected 
simultaneously by two different sounds, it must not be far removed 
in pitch from either of them. We have seen how one wire 
sympathetically responded to the vibrations of another wire 
near it. 


“Instead of two strings conceive three strings, all nearly of the 





* “Sensations of Tone,’’ p. 308. 
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same pitch, to be stretched upon the sonometer; and suppose the 
vibrating period of the middle string to lie midway between the periods 
of its two neighbours, being a little higher than the one and a little 
lower than the other. Each of the side-strings sounded singly would 
cause the middle string to respond. Sounding the two side strings 
together they would produce beats; the coresponding intermittence 
would be propagated to the central string, which would beat in syn- 
chronism with the beats of its neighbours. In this way we make plain 
to our minds how a Corti’s fibre may, to some extent, take up the 
vibrations of a note nearly but not exactly in unison with its own ; 
and that when two notes close to the pitch of the fibre act upon it 
together, their beats are responded to by an intermittent motion on 
the part of the fibre. This power of sympathetic vibration would 
fall rapidly on both sides of the perfect unison, so that on increasing 
the interval between the two notes a time would soon arrive when the 
same fibre would refuse to be acted on simultaneously by both. Here 
the condition of the organ necessary for the perception of audible beats 
would cease.”’* 


We are thus in a condition to assign a distinct physiological 
reason why some combinations of tones are consonant and some 
dissonant. All our feelings and emotions, from the lowest 
sensation to the highest esthetic consciousness, are ultimately 
referable to a purely mechanical cause, though it may be for 
ever denied to us to trace our way between the well ascertained 
cause and the patent ultimate result—though, as in this case, 
it may never be possible for human research to understand 
why the agitation of nervous substance can awake the delights 
which harmony imparts. 


eet i ee 


Art. VIII.—Tuxrtsm. 


EVERENCE and devotion cling round the past, and not 
one step can be made in advance without a wrench to 
every fibre of our moral nature. The history of human thought 
may be represented as a progress of the head and the heart, in 
which the head is always outstripping the heart, like Aineas — 
flying from Troy with Creiisa lagging in the rear, or like Lot 
hurrying from Sodom, while his wife gazes backward with fond 
regret. Heaven grant that the intellect’s tender spouse may 
never be lost in turmoil or frozen into bitterness ! 





* Tyndall’s “ Sound,” p. 371. 
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When a belief has been well implanted in the mind it takes 
root downwards—in assured conviction, and bears fruit upwards— 
in the conduct of life; like the stout oak, rearing its arms on 
high, and sheltering the sons of men from the blackness of the 
heavens above. Meanwhile the tendrils of the heart twine round 
it like the clinging ivy, and at first derive their support wholly 
from its unshaken strength. But the oak is doomed in the 
fulness of its days to perish. Then, amid rottenness and decay, 
the ivy, now itself a tree, becomes in turn the supporter. Long 
after the intellectual basis of a belief is gone, gnawed away by 
the canker-worm of thought, the belief itself will flourish, strong 
in the vitality of enduring sentiment. Hence the extreme 
difficulty that attends every change in the most important con- 
victions of mankind; hence the obloquy that is the inevitable 
lot of the reformer ; hence the anguish, the heartburning, the 
outlawed life, the malefactor’s death. It is well that it should be 
so. It is well that it should need a stout heart and steady hand 
to apply the knife to diseased humanity, and that every quack 
should not be set at large to ply his nostrum with impunity. 
But when at length a change of belief has been effected senti- 
ment adapts itself to the new mental attitude, and a tardy justice 
is done to the well-meaning physician. Then the same process 
repeats itself, and woe to the next reformer ! 

Those two cant names “ Radicalism” and “Conservatism” go 
deep into the heart of things. They are not merely symptomatic 
of a phase of English politics, but denote tendencies wide as 
human nature itself. The dead-weight of opposition to change 
arising from unreasoning sentiment is the drag-chain which 
hinders the social car from hurrying to swift destruction. Here 
might theologians have found cogent arguments for an overruling 
Providence ordering the affairs of men. When the social organism 
is examined it may be exclaimed of it with no less emphasis than 
of the physical, “Surely it is fearfully and wonderfully made !” 
Setting aside those mighty revolutions of the human mind in 
which reform seems to be due not so much to the action of the 
intellect. as to some wave of spirituaf influx that rolls in upon 
the heart of man he knows not whence, we are presented with 
this curious fact, that the most beneficial and needful changes in 
religious thought generally originate with men whose spiritual 
nature is regarded, and not entirely without justice, as less 
strongly developed than that of their fellows. It is that much- 
maligned class of men, the free-thinkers, the infidels, the atheists 
of the day, who effect the purification of the religion they re- 
nounce. Their ideas are accepted more or less avowedly by 
enlightened professors of the current religion, and penetrate in 
time even to the people, for no stir can be made in the waters 
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of speculation that shall not affect the very clods upon the bank. 
The explanation of this fact has been so well put by Arthur 
Hallam (the Marcellus of modern literature) that I shall give it 
in his own words. He says :— 


“Truth is a jealous as well as a lovely mistress, and she will never 
brook in her adorers a divided attention. On the other hand, such 
is the awful solemnity that invests the shrine of virtue, that we cannot 
wonder if they who perceived the signatures of divinity upon it, were 
reluctant to examine its structure, and determine its proportions. From 
these premises, I think, we should be led to expect a more rigorous 
prosecution of the metaphysic of Ethic among those sects of philosophy 
who have least claim on our moral approbation and reverence.” 


What is said here of ethical speculation holds still more with 
regard to the kindred subject of religion. It is not those who 
are most deeply penetrated with religious feeling who are most 
likely to advance religious thought. This is one of the many 
parodoxes of human nature which may be deplored, but must be 
admitted. A full and harmonious balance of the faculties is to 
be found in few. We must be content if by means of a dis- 
proportionate development here and there we can advance to a 
common level of perfection. The very fact of a man’s being 
destitute to a greater or less extent of religious awe renders his 
intellectual eye keener to penetrate those mists which to others 
assume the form of a dazzling nimbus. If we inquire who were 
the real authors of that advance in religious conceptions which 
has led to the increasing aversion within the pale of the Church 
itself to the Athanasian creed we shall find that they were the 
Voltaires, the Humes, the Tom Paines, the Godwins of. the 
preceding age. These were the men who with daring hand 
plucked the drapery from the shrouded head of the prophet, and 
discovered the features of a fiend grinning in malice beneath. 
But Truth and Reverence, though they travel with unequal steps, 
though for a time they part company, still rest together at the 
halting-places, and sleep in each other’s arms. They were made 
for one another, and it 1s only the necessities of the journey that 
disunite them. 

If the foregoing remarks be admitted to be just we ought to 
be very careful about letting loose the vials of righteous 
indignation against any earnest inquirer, no matter how much 
our moral nature may revolt against his conclusions. They may 
be true—as true, that is, as it is possible for any such conclusions 
to be in the existing state of knowledge, and if so, sentiment will 
sooner or later accommodate itself to them. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to examine into the 
doctrine of Theism, the acceptance of which is commonly held 
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to be the very minimum that can entitle a man to be called 
religious. 

Theism, or Monotheism, is the belief in a single personal agent 
as the sole cause of all things. As refined and spiritualized by 
Christ it is a belief in the Father-God. It is under the latter 
aspect that it presents itself to the emotions. To the philo- 
sophical intellect it is Pantheism and something more. Let one 
of the chief modern exponents of the doctrine set its meaning 
before us from this point of view :— 


“Tf God be infinite, then he must be immanent, perfectly and 
totally present in Nature and in Spirit. Thus there is no point of 
space, no atom of matter but God is there. And yet finite matter 
and finite spirit do not exhaust God. He transcends the world of 
matter and spirit; and in virtue of that transcendance continually 
makes the world of matter fairer, and the world of spirit wiser. So 
there is really a progress in the manifestation of God, and a progress 
in God the manifesting.” 


Such, then, is the food for the heart, and such the theory of 
the universe, presented by this great religious conception. This 
is the creed in which the most advanced theologians who do not 
reject the name of Christian, and some also who do, have found 
rest for their souls. It was the belief of a Theodore Parker in 
America, and is that of a Vance Smith in England. It might 
seem, indeed, as if the dream of that noble Hindoo, Chunder 
Sen, were about to be realized, and all forms of religious belief 
were destined to converge in the two simple doctrines of the 
Fatherhood of God and the -Brotherhood of Man. Yet, despite 
all this, I believe there are unmistakeable signs on the horizon of 
thought that this doctrine will not constitute an essential tenet 
ia the Church Catholic of the coming age. Mr. Vance Smith, 
to whom allusion has already been made, one of the most single- 
minded of its supporters at the present day, expresses at once 
his belief and misgiving in some remarkable words which it will 
be worth while to quote. He says, speaking of the cause of all 
things :— 


“The Bible would lead us to believe that in the last resort it is the 
Living God, or the intelligent conscious Will of one Almighty Creator. 
And this proposition we venture to say is neither opposed to reason, 
nor condemned in any way by our moral sense. On the contrary, the 

rational and spiritual part of our nature will gladly, in most cases, re- 
spond to that proposition ; and in it, therefore, the devout man may 
well be contented to rest, ‘until the day comes, if that is ever to be, 
when scientific research is able to give us something better—a day, we 
must add, which we do not expect, and can hardly desire, to live 
to see.” 
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In that last sentence there is the cry of an animal at bay, 
half defiance and half fear. And yet science does not even 
pretend to throw light upon the problem of a first cause. 
Nothing indeed can be more alien from the true spirit of science 
than to imagine that “man can by searching find out God.” 
Nevertheless I fully believe that it was not without grave cause 
the defender of Theism let fall that expression of apprehension, 
and that the doctrine he holds so dear is seriously threatened 
from the side of science, though not by any direct assault. 

Holding that science is opposed to Theism, if we considered 
Theism essential to Religion, it would follow that science was 
opposed to religion. In that case truth and reverence would be 
at war, and we should have to decide which we could follow. 
But between religion and science rightly understood, there can 
be no opposition. Knowledge of truth is not a hindrance to 
noble feeling and right action. Religion, however, has never 
confined itself to its true and legitimate sphere of elevating the 
emotions and controlling the conduct ; it has always been stepping 
into the chair of the teacher and professing to enlighten the 
understanding. Perhaps it is impossible that this should be 
avoided. For the head and the heart, after all, are not two 
things, but the same thing performing different functions and 
viewed in different relations. “God,” it has been said, “made 
man one, but man made himself a bundle of faculties.” The 
distinction between the lawful and the usurped domain of reli- 
gion is marked by the different signification of the word when 
used as an abstract and as a commonterm. We might demolish 
one, or even all religions, and yet leave religion unassailed and 
unassailable within its proper sphere. But as was remarked 
above, Religion has never entrenched itself within the safe posi- 
tion of the purely emotional side of human nature. Calling in 
the imagination to its aid it has rioted over the whole region of 
thought, and contested every inch of ground with the rightful 
owner, Science. 

Every religion is an attempt to solve the mystery of things, 
to furnish an explanation, not only of the physical world about 
us, but also of that moral world which reveals itself to the 
introverted gaze. The religion of the savage has few or no 
moral elements in it, because his own moral nature has scarcely 
as yet glimmered upon his consciousness. But as a race advances, 
it begins to crave for a solution of other questions than those 
connected with outward things, and its religion deepens in tone. 
Thenceforward we find religions serving the double purpose of a 
physical theory of the universe and an explanation of moral 
problems. It is under these two aspects we must consider 
Theism. And first as a physical theory of the universe. 
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The proposition that God made the world is usually rested in 
by the mind with a quiet assurance that inquiry may there 
terminate. Some indeed have amused themselves with specu- 
lating, “ Quid Deus faciebat antequam mundum faceret?” But 
such inquiries are commonly disregarded as superfluous. Many 
who set them aside, however, do so without perceiving that they 
are the last persons who have a right to cavil at them. The 
theory of a creative mind itself lies open to two grave objections. 
To begin with, we have no reason to suppose that there was a 
First Cause at all. Secondly, if there was a First Cause, we have 
no reason to suppose that it was mind rather than matter. It 
is quite as conceivable that matter existed first and developed 
into mind as that mind existed first and created matter. The 
one is as conceivable as the other, for the simple reason that 
neither the one nor the other is conceivable at all. The limits 
of our power of conception are determined by experience ; and 
of an absolute beginning we have had no experience. Strauss 
indeed argues that if everything in the universe has been caused 
by something else, what we reach at last is not the conception of a 
First Cause, but of a self-centred kosmos, a substance of which 
the various kosmical phenomena are but the accidents. But it 
is not clear that we reach even this, or ever get beyond the fact 
of the existence of a chain of causation, so far as we know or can 
conjecture. If we choose to call this chain a “substance,” of 
which the links are “accidents,” we gain nothing but obscurity ; 
while the notion that this chain is attached at one end to a post 
which supports itself, is a purely arbitrary assumption. Thus we 
see that Theism attempts to account for the existence of things 
apparent by the existence of something not apparent, thereby 
introducing one of those hypotheses which explain nothing, 
inasmuch as they only serve to remove the difficulty one step 
further back. 

Turning now from the physical to the moral world we shall 
find that other difficulties attend the doctrine of Theism, which 
at first sight appeared so simple. 

The world is very evil—that all admit. We may call evil “merely 
imperfection,” if we will, but we do not thereby mend matters. 
The elder Mill used to wonder that no one at the present day 
revived the system of Manicheism, which he regarded as far 
more consonant with a high morality than a theory which 
ascribes the formation of a world containing so much evil to 
God, and then bids us fall down and worship Him as “of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity.” The Theist will of course say 
that evil is appointed in the good providence of God for some 
wise end. But if all is to come right in the end, one hardly 
sees why it should have gone wrong in the beginning; and 
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wrong it certainly must have gone, for who can look forth 
upon creation now and pronounce it “very good?” The Theist 
will reply that evil is only apparent, not real, and that all is even 
now perfect. This is indeed the only thing he can say; for 
granting the existence of an all-wise, all-powerful, benevolent 
Creator and Sustainer of the universe, we are bound to believe 
with Theodore Parker that this world in which we now live was 
created and is sustained “for a perfect end, by perfect means, 
with a perfect purpose, and on a perfect plan.” Thus Theism is 
necessarily unflinchingly optimistic. Now it is of course im- 
possible to pronounce this world perfect except with reference to 
some end beyond itself. Impossible, that is, without paradox. 
But if any one find himself able, notwithstanding appearances, 
to declare and believe that the world, as we have it, in and for 
itself, is not only the best possible, but the best that could con- 
ceivably have been devised by a Being of perfect love and 
wisdom, backed by almighty power, every shaft of argument that 
has been discharged in this paper will fall ineffectually upon his 
shield of faith. Every sober mind, however, will admit that the 
present state of things may be the best or only means of attain- 
ing some desirable end. But then, since no Theist will abandon 
the benevolence, it becomes necessary to abandon the omni- 
potence of the Creator. This course is actually pursued by one 
of the most powerful minds of the day professing the creed. 
Miss Cobbe speaks of “ the arrogant dogmatism which has caused 
us first to give to the Divine might the name of ‘ Omnipotence,’ 
because, forsooth, we know nothing of its bounds or conditions ; 
and then, secondly, to argue back from this purely arbitrary 
metaphysical term that he could do_this or that if it so pleased 
him, since he is omnipotent.” Miss Cobbe then argues from 
the existence of what are called “mathematical impossibilities” 
to the existence in the moral world of difficulties equally insu- 
perable. “ When,” she says, “we have thoroughly taken in the 
idea that God could not make twice two five, nor the three angles 
of a triangle more than two right angles, then we may begin to 
ask ourselves, may not contradictions equally great for all we 
know lie in the way of every removal of evil which we would 
fain demand at the hands of the Lord?” Miss Cobbe is as dog- 
matic in philosophy as she is undogmatic in theology. We may 
reply to her reasoning that when we have thoroughly taken 
in the idea that “organized experiences produce forms of thought,” 
we may begin to ask ourselves whether our inability to conceive 
a thing should be taken as a pledge of its impossibility. The 
fact that the laws of arithmetic hold invariably within our ex- 
perience, may be some slight reason for presuming that they hold 
also beyond it, but cannot justify us in limiting the power of a 
[Vol. CLV. No, CCVI.]—New Serres, Vol. XLVII. No. Il H H 
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Creator. Given the notion of a Creator and the doctrine of the 
formation of forms of thought by experience, and we shall find 
no reason for denying that two and two may make five in worlds 
to us unknown. We shall neither put this beyond the power 
of God, nor yet the making of stones into children of Abraham, 
nor yet the feeding of five thousand with five barley loaves 
and a few small fishes; and shall utterly reject the opinion of 
Milton :— 
“The past who can recall, or done undo ? 
Not God Omnipotent or Fate.” 


The analogy Miss Cobbe has chosen fails to support the de- 
sired conclusion. But even if we grant the conclusion it will be 
suicidal for a Theist to accept it. If God be limited, he cannot 
be the first and absolute cause of all things. If he be limited, 
who limited him? What is this new fate that looms thus 
darkly behind the throne of Jove? Miss Cobbe’s God is not 
the “ Almighty Creator” of the Theists, but the Deity of Aris- 
totle over again, struggling with an intractable material—in fact, 
making the best of a bad job. We are back in Dualism. Miss 
Cobbe’s view corresponds with that of a writer in the National 
Review for October, 1860 (quoted by Mr. Herbert Spencer), 
who says—“ The primary qualities of bodies belong eternally to 
the material datum objective to God,” and control his acts; 
while the secondary ones are “ products of pure Inventive Reason- 
ing and Determining Will”—constitute ‘the realm of Divine 
Originality.” This writer imagines a Deity whose action in the 
physical world is hemmed in by the nature of things, and Miss 
Cobbe extends this conception to the moral world. But to do 
so, as we have seen, gives no real solution of the difficulty. We 
are still involved in the inextricable dilemma—If God’s power 
be limited, he is not sole first cause, and if it be unlimited, he 
is not benevolent ; but it must be either limited or unlimited: 
therefore, either God is not sole first cause or he is not benevo- 
lent. Either term is fatal to Theism. 

Such are the difficulties—insuperable we are surely justified 
in pronouncing them-—which attend the doctrine of Theism con- 
sidered as a philosophical theory ; such the Nemesis that awaits 
us for venturing beyond the bounds of our experience and the 
powers of our reason. It isin vain for the theologian to shake 
his head, talk of the pride of intellect, and tell us that the light 
of reason is faint. However faint the light of reason may be, 
it is the only light we have, and we are bound to walk by it. 

There is no presumption in confessing that our weak reason does 
not enable us to see how the acceptance of Theism tends to solve 
the mystery of this incomprehensible world. If the charge of 
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presumption lies against any one it is against those who, admit- 
ting the weakness of reason, and insisting upon it whenever it 
tells against their adversaries, proceed nevertheless to set up their 
own theory.* There is indeed only one way in which they can 
escape such a charge, and that is by taking refuge in authority. 
Natural Theology, as it is called, is gone as hopelessly as the 
Christian religion, if once men venture to give up revelation. If 
persons who abandon the name of Christian still find themselves 
able to maintain Theism, it is because their former beliefs retain 
a stronger hold over them than they are themselves aware of. 
Men do not come with fresh minds to the contemplation of things 
around them: it is only by a vigorous effort that they can fling off 
the shackles of old creeds, and learn to form conclusions for them- 
selves. The warfare of the infidel against the theologian has 
never been a pitched battle ; it has been one long siege laid to 
the fortress of authority, the defenders of which have had merely 
to hurl missiles from behind its walls against their foe. Some 
there are, indeed, who say, “We have no need of battlements: 
let us go down and fight the foe upon a fair field.” But these 
are soon either slain or taken captive, and serve asa warning to 
the rest. Not without a true instinct did the followers of Luther 
carefully re-weave the web of authority which his rude touch had 
broken, substituting for an infallible Pope an infallible Bible with 
as many infallible popes as there were persons to read it; and 
not without a true instinct is the English Church at the present 
day waving aloft once more the egis of authority, which will, 
indeed, prove itself of heavenly temper if it avail to save it. 

We have now examined Theism as a theory of the universe, 
and have found it faulty, whether as applied to the physical or 
the moral world. In the one case it invents a self-existent Being 
to account for the existence of things as we know them, whereas 





* The plan of arguing by first assuming a theory and then telling your ad- 
versary he is so ignorant that he ought to be ashamed not to accept it, seems 
to be a weakness incidental to all minds just in so far as they have not cast 
off inherited doctrines. I quote an cxample from a book called “ Career of 
Religious Ideas,” by Hudson Tuttle, an American. ‘“ Evil is imperfection. 
We are not to inquire why an all-wise Omnipotent Creator did not create 
perfectly in the beginning ; we must accept the fact.” Now Hudson Tuttle 
is a man who asserts with a degree of emphasis hardly called for at this time 
of day, the full right of private judgment as against tradition: and yet here 
we find him planting a tree of knowledge, of the leaves whereof we are for- 
bidden to eat. ‘ We are not to inquire!” Is Saul also among the prophets ? 
Let us see what is the “fact” we are called upon to accept. That the world 
was created imperfect by a perfect Creator. This is no fact, but as rank a 
dogma as any of those against which Hudson Tuttle screams denunciation. 
The existence of evil, or imperfection, or whatever we choose to call it, 
may be termed, in courtesy, a fact: but the existence of an ‘“all-wise Omni- 
potent Creator’ is as pure an assumption as was ever made. 
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it is simpler to accept the latter; in the other it complicates the 
question of evil by throwing its creation upon a personal agent. 
We have not, it will be noticed, proved the doctrine false, for 
though we have found it to involve an inconceivability, we are 
ready to admit that inconceivabilities are not necessarily impossi- 
bilities. Nevertheless we have looked in vain for any reason to 
believe it true, and have come to the corclusion that the doc- 
trine is not credible, except on the authority of revelation. Now 
revelation, though far from being the mere imposture that its 
enemies would make it out, never offers absolute truth, but only 
such an adumbration of truth as is adapted to the capacity of the 
recipient. It cannot therefore be of permanent authority. 

Theism, accordingly, being a baseless theory, not serving to 
explain the facts of the universe, and, to our reason, incompatible 
with them, must surely fall before the progress of thought. Not 
that it will ever be positively disproved. Modern science, at least 
in the hands of those who know what they are about, does not 
pretend to solve the ultimate problem of the universe. But apart 
from any definite result of science, the spirit of science is antago- 
nistic to Theism. The conditions of belief in matters on which 
science has not actually laid its hands are being rapidly affected 
by the method it employs within its present field. We are learn- 
ing to regard with aversion any hypothesis which, instead of 
reconciling several difficulties, simply adds one more to the num- 
ber—and such an hypothesis is Theism. 

This would no doubt be enough, if this were all, to insure the 
ultimate downfall of the doctrine we are investigating. But this 
is not all. A closer, though still a side attack, is being made 
upon Theism by the advanced outposts of science. Men, having 
rummaged external nature, have of late begun to look more 
closely into themselves. The positive method has been applied 
to man. The result has been the discovery that he is not the excep- 
tional creature he had supposed himself; that while he presents a far 
more complicated problem, he is only a higher term in the one 
great series of Nature ; that he too is subject to laws—laws more 
elastic, it is true, but not less really imperative than those which 
bind the lower kingdom. His acts, his thoughts, and his very 
fancies and fables are being compared and classified, and there is 
found a method in his wildest madness, Upon his religion, too, 
which is not all fancy and fable and no fact, as some would have 
us believe, Science is now laying her all-daring hand, though her 
grasp is uncertain, because her eyes are shut. Still, from what 
has been already done in the direction of the comparative study 
of religions we may derive some valuable lessons. We may learn, 
in the first place, that religions differ in degree only, not in kind, 
and that there is one continuous stream of evolution through 
them all ; we may learn also that religion has no finalities, but 
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takes shape according to circumstances and the state of develop- 
ment at which a people has arrived. Further, we may learn that 
religion is capable of surviving changes which at first sight seem 
to threaten it with total extinction. All which makes it seem 
unlikely that we have reached the end of our tether in Theism. 
But this presumption is enormously increased when we examine at 
greater detail into the results of the science of religion. For if 
it becomes apparent that the purest Theism may be traced back 
to its origin in a gross Fetishism, the hold of the former over the 
mind must be seriously weakened unless it can be reinforced by 
external and independent testimony ; and we have seen that it 
cannot be so reinforced. Now, waiving altogether the question 
whether God made man in his own image, it is quite clear that 
man made God inhis. Man casts his shadow into space and 
calls it “God,” and trembles before his own magnified likeness. 
As man changes, his Deity changes with him ; the whole history of 
religion had consisted in a gradual refinement of the idea of God. 
And what is the “idea of God?” Itis the effort, conscious or un- 
conscious, of the part to understand the whole—the effort of man 
to understand what he knows to be greater thanhe. He reasons 
from the known to the unknown, from himself to what is outside 
of him. At first the savage invests every moving thing with his 
own attributes: he sees his own personality reflected everywhere, 
in every wind that blows, in every tree that rocks, in every stream 
that murmurs. There are gods many and lords many. Then 
the outward face of Nature dies into mechanism, but still there 
are personal agents behind the screen: we rise to tutelary and 
presiding deities and to the personification of powers of nature. 
Still there are gods many and lords many. Another step, and it is 
perceived that amid infinite variety there is still an essential unity 
in Nature ; the many give place to the one. Such at least is the 
account commonly given of the matter; and no doubt it is true, 
so far as it goes, but it tempts us to regard the problem of reli- 
gion as far simpler than it really is. Consider, for instance, the 
God who reigns to-day. What is his name? Jehovah would 
sound strange in the ears of those Christian philosophers who 
are wont to speculate on the Infinite and the Absolute, and whose 
talk is not of God but of Deity. And no wonder; for our God 
is not merely the Hebrew Jehovah plus 7d dv, with all the 
abstractions that gather round those mystic syllables. The Jews 
contributed the personality and the unity ; Christianity corrupted 
the unity, but admitted the most abstract philosophical concep- 
tions under cover of which it might be restored. But whence 
came the One God of the Hebrews? The theory requires 
that he should have been developed from a pnor poly- 
theistic system. And so, it would appear, he was—as the 
early use of the plural form Elohim in the Hebrew scrip- 
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tures seems to show—not, however, without the assistance of reve- 
lation. How it was that revelation among the Jews was of so 
much higher a type than among the Greeks, who so far surpassed 
them intellectually, is a question that cannot here be discussed. 
Suffice it to notice in passing that the Hebrew revelation was 
not, as is so perpetually taken for granted, instantaneous, and 
stereotyped. With the rise of moral ideas inspiration among the 
Jews assumed a loftier tone; the Jehovah of the prophets was a 
great improvement on the Jehovah of Moses. To the Jews their 
religion was everything ; they had no philosophy. Among the 
Greeks, on the other hand, religion, and with it revelation, stood 
on a lower plane than philosophy—for as to the inspiration of 
Socrates, that would seem to have had reference only to his con- 
duct: he never claimed to be inspired in his utterances. Such 
important and interesting questions as these show that the 
subject of religion is not exhausted by a reference to Comte’s 
three stages. But whatever obscurities may envelope the subject, 
one fact stands out clearly enough—namely, that men’s concep- 
tion of God is always derived from themselves and coloured by 
their own notions. Aristotle, whose beatific vision was one of 
speculation, lost in universal knowledge, cleared away all the 
dross of the emotions, and left Deity to shiver in the chillness of 
pure intellect. He meant it reverently, though his countrymen 
thought him impious. We have altered the positions of the heart 
and head in the hierarchy of the human faculties. No one would 
now think of making his Deity consist of pure vovg. We mean 
our God to have all the highest moral attributes of humanity mul- 
tiplied to infinity ; but as he is a legacy from less advanced ages, 
we find it very difficult to superinduce these upon him. The 
purport of this paper, however, does not call for any attack upon 
the popular theology. Let us suppose the evolution of Deity 
everywhere fully carried through from its origin in Fetishism to 
its culmination in the purest and most sublime Monotheism 
—we have seen that at its best the conception fails as a theory 
of the universe. So must every theory fail which is begun from 
the wrony end. The foundations of the Temple of Knowledge 
must first be laid firmly in the soil of experience, and then, but 
not tiil then, may its pinnacles strive to penetrate the clouds of 
Heaven. 

Let us now ask ourselves where our reasonings have brought us. 
We have examined Theism as a theory of the universe, and have 
found it inadequate and unsupported. Further, we have satisfied 
ourselves that the origin of the delusive theory may be clearly 
traced out. This would be enough for the destruction of any 
common theory. Why then does not Theism vanish into the 
limbo of exploded hypotheses? The cause has been already in- 
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dicated. It appeals for its evidence not to the head but to the 
heart ; its defence by logic is a mere feint ; again and again it 
has been defeated, and it stands unshaken still. If the defenders 
of Theism would only show themselves in their true colours, if 
they would content themselves with saying, “I believe because 
I wish,” or because “I know on a higher authority than my 
own,” there would be no ground for quarrelling with them. We 
might sigh indeed or smile, but it would be useless to argue, and 
unfair and unfeeling to upbraid. There is no room, therefore, 
for further discussion as to the claims of Theism. Nor do we 
write for men who, if they have gone with us so far, will con- 
sider further discussion necessary on the ground that Theism 
ought perhaps be let pass for true, not because it can 
be supported by argument, but because it satisfies the needs 
of the heart. We write for men who as a matter of belief prefer 
a sombre reality to the brightest dream or fiction; for men who 
hold truth too sacred to sport with hypotheses; for men who 
would rather know the worst at once and face it, than lull ap- 
prehension to sleep with the narcotics of a fond imagination. 
Men of this stamp will accept tlre facts of existence as they find 
them, and from them extract such comfort as they can. It is 
after ail only the women who will not venture aéross the deserts 
of life unless the gods be stowed safely in the packs of the 
camels, With the consolatoriness of the doctrine we have abso- 
lutely nothing to do. Its effects upon conduct, however, are of 
more importance. And therefore, without wishing to question 
the beneficial results of Theism, in spite even of adulterations 
which render it false to the heart as well as to the head, it will 
behove us to consider whether we cannot retain the moral bene- 
fits of the doctrine while discarding the intellectual error. The 
physician of souls should ascertain not what food the heart will 
devour most greedily, but what is most wholesome for it. And 
shali we pronounce truth an unhealthy diet? It is undeniable 
certainly that false doctrines have been of inestimable service to 
mankind ; but it was when they were relatively true; and the 
recognition of their falsehood is a sign that the day of their 
utility is past. Precisely at that point, however, mamely, when it 
begins to dawn upon the intellect that along venerated doctrine 
is false, there comes one of those cruel wrenches of the moral 
nature which were alluded to at starting. Just such a crisis, it 
would seem, has set in for the most advanced portion of the 
human race. Such jars might indeed be avoided if religion 
could be confined to the regulation of the emotions. That is its 
proper sphere ; its intrusion into the region of the intellect is an 
invasion, its dominion there a usurpation. If such a limitation 
could be effected, all would be well. The head would be free to 
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search for truth while the heart dictated conduct. We should 
then hear no more of the irreligiousness of science or of the dog- 
matism of religion. Unfortunately, this complete division of 
labour is impossible. The emotions cannot be cultivated apart 
from the intellect. As the vine must be trained up a trellis, so 
the emotions require some proposition to cling to, if instead of 
straggling along the ground, they are to rise into the sunlight and 
bring forth the ripe fruit of beautiful actions. But when the 
trellis-work is found rotten, it is wise to replace it with a sound 
one; and when what once passed for truth is acknowledged as 
such no longer, it is wise to have recourse to propositions whose 
truth is undisputed, so that the emotions, those tender creepers, 
may have whereon to stay themselves, instead of being forced to 
support what would inevitably fall without their aid. But to 
meddle with the most sacred feelings of the heart is, it must be 
confessed, no task of vulgar skill, and must in the main be left to 
the all-gentle hand of Time. However clearly the intellect may 
perceive that there is nothing in the facts of our narrow ex- 
perience to justify us in inferring the existence of an almighty 
and loving Father of Life; however thoroughly every step by 
which that conception was arrived at may be traced out and 
perceived to lead in a wrong direction, still the heart will not 
abandon without a struggle its time-hallowed consolation. It 
must be freely admitted that the prospect before us, when this 
doctrine is taken away, will at first seem a dreary one to 
minds trained in the tender nursery of an anthropomorphic 
faith, and that the substitute we are warranted in offering the 
emotions will appear cold and cheerless till use has taught them 
to find their home in it. Not at once can the change be 
effected; in hours of dejection and sickness the strongest spirit will 
crave its old support, and if even in the daylight we are content 
with truth, still in the night-season the heart may reach out 
after God, after some power more present to help and to save 
than “the righteous and salutary law of natural selection,” till 
in its loneliness and despondency it is ready to join in the 
woman’s querulous cry, “They have taken away the Lord, and 
we know nct where they have laid him!” All this may well be 
admitted by those who do not pretend that they are more than 
men: but it must at the same time be admitted that such ap- 
prehensions may arise merely from want of a just and well- 
grounded faith. Abandoning therefore preliminaries, it is time 
that we should address ourselves to the task of investigating 
what is the food for the heart that can be extracted from truth, 
imagination being discarded; high time also that we should 
desert the barren and misty heights of speculation for the safe 
valleys of experience, and inquire what hints we have there 
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afforded us for the construction of a theory of things. Few words 
will be necessary, as.we have only to summarize results. 

The highest generality that is the outcome of our present know- 
ledge is a belief in the Reign of Law ; and in thus using the word 
“ Law,” we would not be understood as referring merely to the 
physical laws of the material universe, but also, and more espe- 
cially, to the spiritual laws of the moral world. This is the con- 
ception to which the emotions must accommodate themselves. 
Were we to confine our attention to the physical world, we should 
find but little to cheer us. We see there that the tendency of Law 
is towards good, but we see also that it works forwards to this 
end with ruthless, with inexorable rigor. Nature is a very 
Spartan mother, pitilessly exposing her weaklings to their doom. 
There is much in her mode of action to admire—prodigal expen- 
diture, marvellous ingenuity, matchless might: but from a 
moral point of view there is nothing to praise. Every one of her 
favoured offspring that now revels in the light of day owes his 
existence to an untold massacre of his fellows. Where then is 
the “benevolence” of the great Creator? It is true we may 
point to the mighty kings that have been slain for our sakes, and 
then praise the mercy that endures for ever: but what would Og, 
and what would Sihon say, if they could rise from their bloody 
graves to speak ? Whatever amount of truth, therefore, we may 
be able still to recognise in the doctrine that “God is Love,” 
comes not from this quarter: for there— 


“ Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravin shrieks against the creed.” 


Let us turn, then, from the physical to the moral world, and be 
content to find ourselves in the promised land without inquiring 
too curiously by what means we gained possession. But tlie 
reign of peace does not at once set in. As long as morality is 
partial in its operation, as long as its duties are recognised only 
within the limits of the family, the tribe, the nation, the race, 
so long, although productive of immense blessings within its 
peculiar sphere, it is the deadliest weapon with which men can 
arm themselves against other families, other tribes, other nations, 
and other races. Teaching to combine, it enables more effectually 
to destroy. But atime is no doubt coming when the univer- 
sality of moral duties will be completely recognised, and when 
the force of morality will be turned wholly to the alleviation, 
and not in part to the better execution of Nature’s cruel mandates. 
While therefore it is absurd to say that love is the iaw of things, 
we do seem justified in declaring that love is the goal to which 
Nature wades through blood. There is not a God yet, but there 
is one coming. The idea of a Supremely Benevolent Creator is 
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thus discovered, like the ideas of the Garden of Eden and the 
Golden Age, to be a reflection back into the past of an antici- 
pated perfection in the order of things. There is no need to 
repent facing the truth. We do not by casting aside the meta- 
phorical and anthropomorphic conception of the universe which 
ascribes its formation toa Personal God lose any of the really 
valuable elements of religion. What can a belief in a Bene- 
volent Creator mean, when put to the test, except a conviction 
of the ultimate triumph of good? This conviction is faith—a 
faith not confounded, and full of consolation. We can endure 
the darkness of the day, knowing that in the world’s late evening 
there shall be light. 

But it may be thought that in abandoning Theism we must 
at least lose all the beneficial effects that flow from inculcating 
the holiness and justice of God. Yet is itso? Morality clearly 
and unmistakably impresses upon us the superiority of good to 
evil, and the retributive nature of moral actions. And what is 
this but the very same doctrine divested of the veil of allegory ? 
It has already been observed by implication that we are not here 
contending against those who require the comfortable doctrine of 
hell-fire. Sins against conscience avenge themselves, and where 
there is no conscience there can be no sin; or, if the conscience 
exist, but be numbed, what deeper damnation than to have 
become thus degraded? If such a man is to be restored to the 
dignity of his nature it can only be by the purifying fires of 
penitence. 

Lastly, it is often urged, and with more show of justice, that 
to take away belief in a Personal God is to destroy prayer, with 
all its attendant spiritual advantages. Prayer to “ Law,” it is 
said, is impossible, but why more impossible than to One “in 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning?’ And of 
such a kind is the Deity of the enlightened Theist. Prayer, 
when effectual, must in some manner work its own fulfilment ; 
it, too, is within the sphere of law. But the really valuable 
element in prayer is the aspiration of the heart after higher 
things, and this is no prerogative of a Theist. Nevertheless, it is 
quite true that while the intellect can grapple with the abstract 
the emotions linger lovingly around the concrete, and can with 
difficulty be weaned away from it. At a certain stage of religious 
development the emotions cannot be called forth except by the 
actual presentation to the senses of some symbolical object. At 
the stage we have now reached the concrete presentation can be 
dispensed with, but it would seem that a mental image has still 
to be retained. Our real belief is in progress, in development, 
in the tendency of the human soul, with all things else, upwards, 
in « triumph slow but sure over moral and physical evil ; but in 
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many cases, at ail events, the emotions are not satisfied without 
picturing to themselves this stream of tendency under the image 
of a conscious Being who hears their utterance. Thus it is plain 
that prayer to God is a developed form of idolatry. Not that 
this is meant in condemnation of it. In the case of the grosser 
as of the more refined idolatry the emotional] conception becomes 
harmful only when it is imposed upon the intellect as truth. 
The great difficulty is to keep it from being so imposed, since all 
feel and few reason. But the recognition of the true character 
of prayer need not involve abandoning its use. Men did not find 
it necessary to stop the action of the heart when they learnt that 
its function was to circulate the blood. To be fresh and genuine 
prayer must be spontaneous ; and as in moments of deep emotion 
the feelings find an outlet, not in connected speech, not in the 
words which reason has taught us, but in the inarticulate sounds 
of instinct, in a recurrence to the language of earlier days, so 
when the heart is pouring itself out either in repentance for sin 
or in gratitude for unexpected blessings, or in a yearning desire 
for a higher and more spiritual condition, it finds utterance, not 
in the deliberate conviction of advanced thought, but in the more 
emotional conception, which, viewed in the light of pure reason, 
we discard. Instead, therefore, of being ashamed, with Strauss, 
of being caught in the attitude of prayer, we ought surely tu 
remember that men are not all intellect, and that it is little to 
be wished they should ever become so. Because we reject the 
anthropomorphic God it by no means follows that there is nothing 
higher in the universe than we. Let us listen to the voice of 
nature ; let us give over endeavouring to screw our mental features 
into a mould. The most graceful characters are those which are 
gained by repressing instincts only when the conscience admonishes 
that they are such as should be repressed. Even then, as we 
frown when we are angry, smile when we are pleased, laugh when 
we are merry, and sigh when we are sad, so let us pray when the 
heart dictates. 

We have now seen that the conception which the severest 
thought enables us to substitute for that of a Personal Ruler of 
the universe does not involve the loss of a single component idea 
of real value in the latter, but only the translation of those ideas 
into language that accords with the facts of experience. Further- 
more, the conception of the Reign of Law harmonizes with the 
mental fabric of the age, whereas that which it supplants does 
not. We have ceased to embody the conception of the State in 
@ person, and it is time that we should cease similarly to embody 
the conception of the universe. Loyalty to a personal ruler is an 
anachronism in the nineteenth century, but the sentiment which 
inspired it may find ample satisfaction in disinterested devotion 
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to the welfare of the community. In like manner loyalty toa 
Divine Person will some day become extinct as a manifestation 
of the feeling which ought to sway us in our relations to that 
whole whereof we form so insignificant a part, but its place will 
be taken by a conscious and cheerful accordance with the laws 
which make for the well-being of the universe. We shall transfer 
to the commonwealth of things that loving allegiance which we 
were wont to render to the Great King. 

It will, perhaps, have been noticed that not a word has been 
said with regard toa future life. That does not form a necessary 
part of the doctrine of Theism which it has been the object of 
this paper to examine. We have been speaking throughout of 
Theism pure and simple, not of Theism as it appears in Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, or any religion professing a divine 
revelation. Our arguments have been directed wholly against 
those who, apart from authority, profess to find in the doctrine 
of a Personal God as Sole First Cause the best explanation of 
the facts of existence. No doubt the belief in a Personal God 
and the belief in human immortality generally go together, but 
there may be a future life if there is not a Personal Deity, and 
there may not be one if there is. The Jews before the Captivity 
held the latter view. So far as argument is concerned the belief 
in a future has always been an open question. The Materialist 
has no more right to assume the negative than the Theist to 
assume the affirmative. From our present point of view the 
question is immaterial. If the belief were established it would 
not serve to clear away any of the difficulties which we have found 
to embarrass Theism. Evil is not less evil if it only endure for a 
moment; while if the Theist declares that evil, physical and 
moral, is but the necessary means to the lasting good that is to 
come, then he acknowledges that the power of his Deity is 
limited—in other words, that he is not Sole First Cause, and so 
we come back, as was said before, to Dualism, to a Deity like 
that of Aristotle, hampered at every turn by the unmalleable 
nature of the matter to which it is his task to give form. 

Instead, therefore, of involving ourselves any longer in needless 
and endless perplexities by reducing the Supreme Power, whose 
effects alone we know, to our own level, clothing it in the limi- 
tations of our natures, and by so doing rendering it amenable to 
the human standard of right and wrong—a standard which forces 
us to condemn what we know of its proceedings—let us commit 
ourselves with confidence to a creed which retains all the enno- 
bling elements of the old one, and which, harmonizing with the 
highest results of thought, will terminate the distressing dissen- 
sion so common at present between heart and head. If the 
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emotions quail at the prospect of the step now, they will rejoice 
to have taken it hereafter. The fault of the creed, if a fault 
there be, is not really that it is too low, but that it is too high 
for poor selfish human nature ; for even if we believe in the holi- 
ness of right, in the loveliness of virtue, in the progress and 
ultimate triumph of man, and in a heaven on earth in the ages 
yet to come, our hearts may ask the further question, “ How is 
it with men? Can the individual be born—and we know that 
he is so born at times—doomed to wretchedness of mind and 
body, merely for the welfare of his race?’ If we look not beyond 
the world of sense we must reply that this tragedy has been 
enacted again and again, and that many and many a soul has 
been crushed under the Juggernaut of human progress. The idea 
has been calmly faced by thinkers of our own day; it is not, 
therefore, intolerable. But if we fear it there is a way of escape, 
a door of experience, or of pseudo-experience, opened, just when 
the door of authority has been shut, and whether we seek it or 
not, it seems we are destined to have thrust upon us the belief in 
a world where the crushed flowers may bloom again. 

For let none imagine that by-such speculations as the foregoing 
he is building up the religion of the future, or that Comte and 
Strauss will be the prophets of the coming age. Religions are 
not made, they grow. Their progress is not from the enlightened 
to the vulgar, but from the vulgar to the enlightened. They are 
not mere products of the intellect, but manifest themselves as 
physical forces too. The religion of the future is in our midst 
already, working like potent yeast in the mind of the people. 
It is in our midst to-day with signs and wonders, uprising like a 
swollen tide, and scorning the barriers of Nature’s laws, Yet 
however irresistible its effects, they are not declared on the 
surface. It comes veiling its destined splendours beneath an 
exterior that invites contempt. Hidden from the prudent, its 
truths are revealed to babes. Once more the weak will confound 
the mighty, the foolish the wise, and base things and things 
despised, it may be even things that are not, bring to nought 
things that are; for it seems certain that, whether truly or whether 
falsely, Spiritualism will re-establish, on what professes to be 
ground of positive evidence, the fading belief in a future life—not 
such a future as is dear to the reignirg theology, but a future 

.developed from the present, a continuation under improved 
conditions of the scheme of things around us, Further than this 
it is impossible to predict the precise development which Spirj- 
tualism may take in the future, just as it would have been 
impossible at the birth of Christianity to have predicted its 
actual subsequent development ; but from the unexampled power 
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possessed by this new religious force of fusing with other creeds, 
it seems likely in the end to bring about a greater uniformity of 
belief than has ever yet been known. 

Meanwhile it is the absence of oneness of feeling that really 
needs to be regretted. We have seen that all the essentials of 
religion can be retained by the so-called atheist. Might it not 
be expected that professors of orthodoxy, persons whose religion 
is their boast, when they find in such a man a love for his fellows 
no less disinterested, an effort after advancement no less earnest 
than their own, would rejoice to join with Theodore Parker and 
every truly enlightened Theist in claiming him as really at one 
with them, despite intellectual differences? But no; they stand 
at the ford of Jordan, and if the passer-by cannot frame his lips 
to pronounce their shibboleth they slay him, though all the time 
he was an Israelite and a brother. And yet the war with evil 
demands that the forces which make for good should be united, 
nor is there any element wanting to buman unity except the 
recognition of it. We are all of one kindred—children of mystery ; 
all of one language—the voice of Nature ; all of one creed—the 
creed of ignorance, that mighty Catholic Church to whose tender 
bosom every thought-weary wanderer is folded at the last. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





THEOLOGY. 


ONTRARY to our usual practice, we think it right to comment 
CG at some length on a volume’ of the well-known apologetic com- 
mentary on the Bible known as the Speaker’s. Perhaps there is no 
part of the Old Testament in which an accurate presentation of facts to 
the English public is more important than the book of Isaiah. The 
fatal step (for fatal it would certainly be to orthodoxy) has not been 
taken :—Isaiah has been commented upon, but the facts have not been 
presented. Dr. Kay, to whose Hebrew scholarship, when uninfluenced 
by theology, we cheerfully bear witness, has produced a work of which 
it is difficult to reprehend too strongly the pervading partiality and in- 
accuracy. Let the reader judge for himself how far Dr. Kay is to be 
trusted by collating two passages relating to a comparatively out- 
lying subject. On Isaiah xx. |, he writes as follows :— 


“ After a minute examination of some of the works of the best Assyriologists 
(as M. Oppert, M. Ménant, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Smith), the present writer is 
satisfied that the whole process of decipherment has not yet got beyond the 
tentative stage. In particular, as regards the names of Assyrian kings, they 
have not been, properly speaking, discovered in the inscriptions, but rather 
read into them. They were found, because it was assumed that they occurred 
there: ‘ Parce qu’on avait des raisons de croire qu’ils se retrouvaient dans un 
groupe donné.’ . . . For the present then (and probably for a long time to 
come), the decipherments cannot be held to furnish materials of authentic his- 
tory” (p. 143, note A). 

If there is any meaning in language, Dr. Kay here professes that he 
has thoroughly examined the basis of Assyrian decipherment, and read 
some at least of the best books on the subject. Let us test his know- 
ledge, as the author kindly allows us to do. On chap. xxxvi. ver. 1, 
we read the following note :—‘ Sennacherib.| Hebr. Sancherib. . .. . 
The cuneiform decipherment (sin-ahi-irib) is only to be regarded as 
tentative (see the two, almost entirely different, sets of characters in 
Dr. Schrader’s ‘ Keil-inschriften,’ ss. 121-2). One of the characters 
read ahi, is also read kur, and bab (References).” If Dr. Kay had 
given the most cursory attention to the principles of the Assyrian 
syllabary he would have seen that the various modes of writing the 
name of Sennacherib were a necessity. He would have learned that 
Assyriologists do not proceed arbitrarily, but by fixed general prin- 
ciples. Dr. Schrader, whose works he professes to have studied, himself, 
years ago, published an examination of the’ basis of decipherment, 
which he followed up by an elaborate dissertation ; and there is no 
exaggeration in stating, that the best Orientalists of England and 
Germany have declared their conviction that the method of decipher- 





1 “The Holy Bible; with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church.” Vol. V. Isaiah—Jeremiah— 
Lamentations. London: John Murray. 1875. 
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ment is sound, and the translations, at any rate of the historical inscrip- 
tions, substantially accurate. Dr. Kay has set up his own opinion against 
that of Ewald, Schlottmann, Noldeke, and Wright ; he has done more 
than this: he has deliberately claimed to have studied works which by 
his own subsequent evidence he has not the most elementary know- 
ledge of. It is not surprising that a writer, so careless of truth, 
should utterly misrepresent the scope of modern critical objections 
to the church-theory of “Isaiah.” He devotes a little more than 
half a page to.showing (or trying to show) that “all the historical 
evidence is in favour” of the unity of the book. Not a syllable of 
reply to all that liberal critics have written to prove that the 
unitistic view is but a theory, and that the Jewish tradition cannot be 
traced earlier than the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus, say 180 B.c., 
only five centuries and a half later than the lifetime of the prophet. 
Dr. Kay appeals, it is true, to the edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding 
of the Temple (Ezra i. 2), which may allude to passages of “Isaiah ” 
(chap. xliv. 24-28, xlv. 1-13), but he forgets that the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah are simply the continuation of that most unhistorical 
work, the Chronicles, compiled, if we take the earliest date, about 330 
B.c., only four centuries later than Isaiah! As to the argument that 
“in the Septuagint, as in all other ancient versions, the book is one 
whole” (Kay, p. 8), it only proves that the volume of “ Isaiah” was 
known in Egypt between 260 and 130 s.c. After the various prophe- 
cies, ancient and modern, had for whatever reasons (liberal critics have 
suggested good reasons) been collected into a volume, it was but natural 
for a reader to ascribe them all to Isaiah. But there is no evidence 
that the Septuagint translator did so. Turning to the negative evi- 
dence for what he calls the “ disintegration theory,” Dr. Kay informs 
us that :—* It falls principally under these two heads: (1) No prophet 
can have prevision of the distant future; (2) The language and style 
of the parts excepted against differ widely from those of Isaiah.” 
The first part of this statement is not accurately put. Rationalistic 
philosophers may rightly maintain that “prevision of the distant 
future” in any minute degree is impossible; philological criticism 
contents itself with showing that, as a matter of fact, the horizon of 
Hebrew prophecy was that of their own age. The argument from 
phraseology is not as important as some would have it, but taken in 
conjunction with the argument from the progress of ideas in the second 
part of Isaiah, is, in the absence of any countervailing historical 
testimony, absolutely decisive against the church-theory of “ Isaiah.” 
Of course, like his orthodox predecessors, Dr. Kay attempts to pre- 
judice his readers by an appeal to the conflicting views of liberal 
scholars. He mentions two—Mr. Cheyne, author of “The Book of 
Isaiah Chronologically Arranged,” and a mysterious person whom, in 
apparent imitation of Dr. Pusey, he denominates “One.” It is not 
worth while to support “One’s” character for accuracy; the context 
of the quotations would probably make them more intelligible, but 
how unreasonable to require an exact argument on all points of historical 
criticism! The utmost we can concede to Dr. Kay is, that liberal 


writers, in their reaction against the unphilological method of the ortho- 
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dox, have not given enough attention to the phenomena which partly 
prevent a more general acceptance of their own views. The “second 
Isaiah” is still a problem, say what you will, and it becomes the critic 
to tind room in his theory for at first sight conflicting facts. ‘The 
* Servant of Yahveh” is, at least sometimes, a collective term for the 
people of Israel. He is, however, at other times described in language 
quite unsuitable to a body of persons. The Christian view is opposed 
to the analogy of Hebrew prophecy. What third theory is open? 
Again, the general tone of the book is that of an exile dwelling at 
Babylon, but there is a whole section (ch. lvi. 9—lvii. 11) which, 
apart from the context, would naturally be ascribed to an inhabitant 
of Palestine prior to the exile. How these apparently conflicting facts 
are to be reconciled it is not for us tosay, but before the liberal theory 
is generally received a reconcilement will, we are convinced, have to be 
found. But if Dr. Kay is weak as a critic he is ten times weaker as an 
exegete. He seems to think that every word of his author is fraught 
with prophetic, or at least typical meaning. The Church, the second 
Adam, or, at any rate, some New Testament expression belonging to 
a totally different period, recur on every page. Dr. Kay has not 
advanced one step beyond Algxander Cruden, the pious but weak-witted 
author of the Concordance to the Scriptures. We have no space to 
enter into his treatment of the supposed fulfilment of prophecy. By 
its perfunctory character it contrasts strongly with the able work of 
Dr. Kuenen, which stands next on our list. Of Dr. Payne Smith’s 
portion (the book of Jeremiah) much need not be said. He is not 
indeed to be trusted on Assyriological matters, and thinks Dr. Schra- 
der’s standard work on “The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament” has been upset on important points by a certain paltry 
Roman Catholic critic in the Tiibingen “Quarterly Journal.” But he 
does not, like Dr. Kay, declare war to the knife against Assyriologists, 
and he makes more use, though uncritically enough, of their results. 
He at any rate means to be fair, so far as his prejudices will permit him. 
There is abundant evidence of learning, and, where theology is not in 
question, of strong plain sense, which, though it is not equal to the 
highest problems of criticism or exegesis, carries its possessor success- 
fully over not a few difficult passages. Dr. Payne Smith is neither an 
Ewald nor a Hitzig, but an English Keil, with the drawbacks arising 
from the inferiority of the English theological public. We cannot 
help regretting that he found it necessary to spoil such relatively 
good work by the introduction of so much mild evangelical padding ; 
but we are bound to say that it 7s padding, and can be separated with- 
out injury to the good part of the notes. His greatest misfortune is 
to have had his work bound up with that of such a biased dogmatist 
as Dr. Kay. 

The task which Dr. Kay and Dean Payne Smith have failed to 
accomplish, has been admirably performed for us by a foreigner. Dr. 
Kuenen no longer needs to be introduced to the English public; his 
name is a guarantee of the high quality of his work. In a study on 
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“The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ he now addresses himself to 
the very public sought to be reached by the “ Speaker’s Commentary.” 
Himself a believer in development, he meets the difficulties of less 
advanced thinkers in a candid spirit. He can see much to admire 
in the fabrie of orthodoxy, without for a moment concealing his own 
break with the past. But his book is, first and foremost, not a 
refutation of this or that theory, but an historical examination of 
Hebrew prophecy by the light of grammar and common sense. Therein 
it differs conspicuously from Dr. Keith’s too popular work, which sets 
both Hebrew grammar and English common sense at defiance on almost 
every page. And for this reason we do not hesitate to recommend 
the work, and to express a hope that its translation may not be too 
long delayed. The author himself informs us that he has had 
especially in view the requirements of the English public, and it was 
our countryman, Dr. Muir, who first suggested the composition of the 
book. Productions of English are referred to as often as those of 
Continental theology, and if Dean Payne Smith and Professor Stanley 
Leathes are not of the highest mark as critics, it would at least be 
difficult to suggest better representatives of orthodoxy. There is of 
course the truly learned Dr. Pusey, but hig dogmatism and irrational 
exegesis place him outside the pale of discussion. He is, however, 
referred to twice by the author (pages 170, 313). It is amusing 
to observe the unequal amount of space devoted to the fulfilled 
prophecies (for the author does admit such) and the unfulfilled. 
We are unable here to enter into details, but may specify in par- 
ticular the excellent treatment of the prophecies relating to the 
future of Israel. We do not quite agree with the author’s form of 
expression in explaining the grand. personage called “ the Servant of 
Yahweh.” It has always appeared to us that there is a kernel of 
truth in the orthodox view of Isa. liii. which has not been sufficiently 
recognised. The “Servant of Yahweh” is not so much a collective 
term (though here and there it is so) as an ideal person, the embodi- 
ment of the best qualities of the Israelitish nation. Asa point of 
minor interest, we may mention that Dr. Kuenen has rightly yielded to 
the cogent arguments of Dr. Oort, for bringing down the date of the 
latter part of the Book of Joel to the sixth century B.c. Also his 
admirable reply to Sir. Edward Strachey’s uncritical argument from 
the headings of the chapters of Isaiah. Let us add, that by the 
publication of the third volume, the “ Religion of Israel’* by the same 
author is now complete. The work is of course indispensable to the 
student of the Old Testament, and indeed of religious history in general. 
Chapter ix. is the most important. It treats of the Seribes and their 
literary activity, and of the influence of Parseeism on Judaism: the 
concluding chapters strike us as somewhat too concise. The transla- 





2 «De Profeten en de Profetie onder Israél.” Historisch-dogmatische Studie 
von A..Kuenen.. Erste Deel. Leiden: P. Engels. 1875. 

3 “The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State.” By Dr. A. Kuenen. 
Translated from the Dutch, by A. H. May. Vol. III. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1875, 
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tion, which we have tested, is excellent; but why offend the eyes of @ 
scholar by the corrupt form Sanhedrim, instead of Sanhedrin, (Dr. 
Kuenen’s own spelling) ? 

It is singular that two new translations* of the New Testament from 
the last edition of the Greek text by Tischendorf have reached us at 
the same moment, both of them by competent scholars. Dr. Weiz- 
sicker’s is rather the freer ; Dr. Davidson’s based, but in no servile spirit, 
on the authorized version. The former goes on the principle of making 
the translation as far as possible supersede a commentary. Thus 
Greek technical terms are generally translated, with the exceptions of 
Gnosis (1 Tim. vi. 20, Davidson, “ knowledge”), psychical (Jude 18, 
Davidson, “unspiritual”). “The Geenna of fire” becomes “ the fire- 
hell ; Hades the under-world,” except in Rev. vi. 8, where it is ren- 
dered with approximate accuracy “the Hell-god.” Dr. Davidson keeps 
Hades. Philipp. ii. 6 is rendered by Weizsicker “who existed in a 
divine form... .;” by Davidson, “ who being in the form of God.” 
The introduction prefixed to the English work deserves a careful 
perusal from all who are interested in the translation of the Scrip- 
tures. The author first of all points out the distinguishing features 
of Tischendorf’s eighth edition; discusses the punctuation, and pro- 
ceeds to criticise three of the best previous revisions of the 
Authorized Version. He next poinfs outa few of the most important 
alterations of the text, which will now have to be introduced, ex- 
pounds his own principles, and finally directs the reader’s attention 
to a few passages “where peculiar embarrassment was felt.” Among 
the latter, we may mention one rendering which will be a novelty to 
ordinary readers: “ When he speaks lies, he speaks from his own 
nature; for he is a liar, and so is his father.” There is much to be said 
in favour of this rendering, “Several of the Fathers intimate that 
Gnostic sects held the demiurge to be the devil’s father. Nor wassuch 
belief peculiar to Gnostics.” (Introduction, pp. xxxix. xl.) 

We regret that the space at our command enables us to do little 
more than mention Prof. Monier Williams” valuable compendium of 
Indian wisdom and literature. The author is a firm believer in 
orthodox Christianity, and uses the unscientific expression “ the three 
chief false religions.” But he is scrupulously accurate, and has a 
kindly feeling towards the natives of India. The more his book is 
studied by members of the Indian official body,.the better will it be 
both for the governors and the governed. The author points out in- 
cidentally some interesting parallels between Indian and Christian 
literature, a view which has been worked more fully by Dr. Muir in a 
small collection of aphorisms to which we have lately drawn attention, 





4 “The New Testament. Translated from the Critical Text of Von Tischen- 
dorf ; withan Introduction on the Criticism, Translation, and Interpretation of 
the Book.” By Samuel Davidson, D.D. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1875. 
“Das Neue Testament.” Uebersetzt von Carl Weizsiicker. Tiibingen. 1875. 

5 “Tndian Wisdom ; or, Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus; with a Brief History of the Chief Departments of 
Sanskrit Literature.” By Monier Williams. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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Dr. J. M. Arnold, whose learned work on “ Mohammedanism”’ we 
noticed some time ago, has been rash enough to turn from a subject he 
does, to a subject he does not understand. The very title of his new 
work’ indicates a radical misconception of the question. It is not 
Genesis which demands to be reconciled with science, but theistic re- 
ligion itself. We may safely leave the venerable legends of Semitic 
antiquity undisturbed by the controversies of our own time. Dr. J. M. 
Arnold assures us that he has sucked the marrow of the best and most 
recent works on the subject, and a remarkable list of authorities it is. 
He evidently thinks it an honour for first-rate men of science to be 
catalogued with second and third-rate theologians. He is still, like 
Mr. Casaubon, in the slough of mythology. No evidence is produced, 
no criticism of the myths attempted. Chapter iii. is headed “ Infallible 
method of fixing the antiquity of Man.” This is the argument :— 
“The united recollections of the most ancient and the most civilized 
nations repudiate any antiquity of man beyond that fixed by the 
Pentateuch ; and should not these recollections of the oldest and wisest 
sections of the human race, have more weight than the vast numbers 
of modern theories and speculations, which succeed each other, as one 
wave succeeds another on the ocean” (p. 144)? Elsewhere Dr. Arnold 
informs us'that “not Herodotus, but Moses, is the father of history.” 
We are afraid he looks upon Mr. George Smith’s discoveries in the 
Assyrian libraries as problematical. Yet facts are facts, gainsay them 
who will, and the literature of the Jews is no longer the chief source 
of our knowledge of the Semitic world. If such be the author’s 
ignorance on points, which from his position as a man of letters he 
ought to have known, it may be readily imagined that his scientific 
theories are not quite on a level with recent discoveries. The book would 
have no claim on our-notice, but that it has reached a second edition, 
and the author himself informs us with affected modesty, that it has 
met with much acceptance both in this country and Holland. A poor 
return to make for the epoch-making researches of Dutch theologians. 

With a display of learning unusual for a country curate,’ Mr. Om- 
maney endeavours to dispose of recent antagonistic theories respecting 
the origin of the Athanasian Creed. According to Dr. Swainson, this 
ill-omened document of Christian fanaticism was the product of the 
8th and 9th centuries, and was formed by a long process of develop- 
ment. According to Mr. Foulkes, it was a “pious fraud,” composed by 
Paulinus, and published by Charlemagne a.p. 802, as the work of 
Athanasius. Mr. Ommaney arrives at the conclusion, (1) from 
external evidence, that it originated in the 6th century at latest, and 
(2) that internal evidence carries up the probable date of its composi- 
tion beyond the Council of Ephesus, a.p. 841. He leaves the author- 
ship entirely uncertain. 





6 ‘Genesis and Science, or the First Leaves of the Bible.” By the Rev. John 
Muehleisen Arnold, B.D., D.D. Second Edition, London: Longmans and Co. 
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7 “The Athanasian Creed. An Examination of Recent Theories respecting its 
Date and Origin.” By G. D. W. Ommaney, M.A., Curate of Whitchurch, Kent. 
London: Rivingtons and Co. 1875. 
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The indefatigable Dr. Beard’ has enriched our popular theological 
literature with a readable translation of a good French work on “ The 
History of Christianity.”” M. Bouzique, its author, is a retired mem- 
ber of the French legislature and bar. He has also given proof of his 
versatility by rendering some of the satires of Juvenal into French verse. 
He retired from political life under the Second Empire, and gave him- 
self up, like our late premier, to religious and theological subjects. The 
author starts with a historical sketch of the principal Oriental races, 
from which the religions and superstitions of the world have been 
successively derived. He discovers here the primal source of popular 
Christianity. Instead of being “the Peculiar Doctrines of the 
Gospel,” the shifting orthodoxies of the Church are seen to be so 
many phases in the corruption of the religion of Jesus and his 
genuine followers, which the author takes special pains to exhibit in its 
original lustre. The work, as the translator remarks, is “in reality a 
history of civilization in its chief constituent elements.”” The work is 
distinguished by clearness and conciseness. But it is, after all, a 
compromise, too learned for the general reader, too popular for the 
student. No authorities are given. 

Whatever we may think of the Old Catholic movement, thanks are 
due to “Theodorus” for his documentary narrative of its progress 
up to the Bonn Conference last May. He has prefixed an introdue- 
tion putting the reader in possession of the historical facts, which 
writers in the Zimes and elsewhere seem to have almost forgotten. 
The Old Catholics may not be destined to be the reformers of Catho- 
licism, but their attempt is at least historically interesting. We have 
also received an authoritative Report” of the proceedings at the first 
Bonn Conference, with a characteristic preface by Canon Liddon. It 
is of course impossible to agree with the statements of the latter, but 
the charm of style and feeling carry us over much which would other- 
wise be repulsive. Dr, Liddon and his friends are looking backward ; 
Dr. Déllinger is looking forward; there can be no permanent union 
between them. Much less can Canon Liddon, the avowed spokesman 
of Dr. Pusey at the Conference, be accepted by any who value the 
English Church, as an adequate representative. The Greek theolo- 
giaus are amusing; they think the “ best services” of the 
Western Church to theology are “the modern translations of the un- 
divided Church, and the acts of the seven General Councils” (Report, 
p. 33)! This is indeed to be “left behind of time.” 





8 **The History of Christianity.” By E. U. Bouzique. Translated from the 
French original, with the concurrence of the Author, by John R. Beard, D.D. 
Vol. I. London: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 

9 “The New Reformation. A Narrative of the Old Catholic Movement from 
1870 to the Present Time, with a Historical Introduction by Theodorus,”’ London : 
Longmans. 1875. 

10 «* Report of the Proceedings at the Reunion Conference, held at Bonn, on 
September 14, 15, and 16, 1874.” ‘Translated from the German of Professor 
Reusch, by E, M. B. With a Preface by H. P. Liddon. London: Rivingtons. 
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In the present attitude of Ultramontanism, documents and statis- 
tics respecting its claims and aggressions are peculiarly valuable. 
Those of them which relate to France have been collected in a con- 
venient form, by the well-known Abbé Michaud. Meantime the 
English Church still offers a home for a cultivated and rational clergy, 
as is pleasingly shown by the “Ars Pastoria’”” of the Rev. F. Parnell, 
among whose favourite and daily-read authors are Montaigne, Dante, 
and Goethe. Mr. Godson writes wisely and temperately on the sub- 
ject of Church Patronage.” 

The stream of sermon-literature continues to flow. Far the most 
important on our list is a volume of posthumous discourses by Mr. 
Brookfield, the friend of Arthur Hallam and Tennyson. His style is 
the perfection of clear, graceful, animated English oratory. He barely 
touches the surface of modern difficulties, calls the first chapter of 
Genesis “uplifted above critical analysis,” and preaches in favour of 
the Resurrection of Christ. But he knows the human heart, and 

‘draws many felicitous illustrations from natural objects. The authoress 
of “John Halifax” has printed a volume of useful thoughts on com- 
mon subjects, under the title of “Sermons out of Church.” Mr. 
Thompson’ has some sensible Evangelical addresses with special refe- 
rence to the circumstances of English residents abroad. Mr. Hudson’s"’ 
discourses may be similarly characterized ; while Mr. Stacey’s™ village 
sermons, though simple enough, are somewhat more impregnated with 
Church dogmas. Mr. Hart’s” sermons to children, with chants and 
hymns, are not to be recommended on the score of truthfulness :—in a 
sermon against Idolatry he asks the children to believe that Hindoo 
shopkeepers sacrifice to their stools! Mr: Wright” discourses against 
Animal, and Mr. Baldwin Brown” against Human, Vivisection. What- 
ever we may think about the former, no one can help sympathizing 





11 “De VEtat Présent de l’Eglise Catholique Romain en France.” Par M. 
PAbbé E. Michaud. Paris: Sandoz et Fishbacher. 1875. 

12 «¢ Ars Pastoria.” By the Rev. F. Parnell, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1875. 

18 «¢ A Vicar’s View of Church Patronage.” By the Rev. J. Godson, M.A. 
London : Rivingtons. 1875. 

14 “Sermons by the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, &c.” Edited by Mrs. Brookfield. With Biographical Notice by Lord 
Lyttelton. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1875. 

15 **Sermons out of Church.” By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 
London: Daldy, Isbister and Co. 1875. 

16 «Home Words for Wanderers, Sermons preached Abroad to English Wor- 
shippers.” By Arthur 8. Thompson, B.D., Chaplain to her Majesty’s Embassy, 
&c., at St. Petersburg. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1875. 

7 “The Everlasting Sign; or, Christianity its own Witness.” By William 
Hudson. London: Longmans and Co. 1875. 

18 «Short Sermons on the Psalmsin their Order, preached in a Village Church.” 
By W. J. Stacey, M.A. Psalms 1I.—XXV. London: Rivingtons. 1875. 

19 <¢The Children’s Service Book for Church and Home.” With Chants, 
Hymns, Tunes, and Sermons. By the Rev. H. M. Hart,M.A. London: Daldy, 
Isbister and Co. 1875. 
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with Mr. Brown in his fearless attack on one of the most pernicious 
doctrines of popular orthodoxy. We are glad to hear that his dis- 
courses have produced such a wide. and deep impression on the better 
portion of the religious public. This little book compares favourably 
with Mr. Andrew Jukes’s elaborate discussion of the same subject 
on the basis of an exhaustive examination of Biblical texts. 
“Taken in the letter,” says he, “text clashes with text.” Then 
why not admit a difference of view among writers of the Bible? It 
would be more logical, though it would perhaps lead Mr. Jukes to 
some inconvenient conclusions. There at any rate is an evidence 
of the “ selbstzersetzung” (self-decomposition) of Christianity, on 
which Eduard von Hartmann has lately enlightened the world. 

That eminent philosopher’s assault on the “ religion of the majority” 
has not been indeed allowed to pass without observation. Two” re- 
plies are now before us, neither of them however equal in merit to the . 
able pamphlet of Professor Huber of Munich. The bad style of many 
“ cultivated”? Germans is really remarkable; one of these essays, in 
particular, vies with von Hartmann’s in the coarseness and bitterness 
of its invective. Dr. Heman admits the damage done by his anta- 
gonist to the would-be liberal theology, but thinks orthodox Chris- 
tianity comes out all the brighter from the ordeal. He thinks 
von Hartmann guilty of a naive ignorance in asserting the incompati- 
bility of religion and culture. Christianity is not essentially opposed 
to reason, only reason must submit to be Christianized. 

A strange book” has reached us, called “ ‘The Keys of the Creeds.” 
It professes to be by a man who, from an Anglican clergyman, became 
a Roman Catholic priest, and continued to officiate, even when con- 
vinced that the doctrines of the Church were based on what would 
commonly be regarded as an illusion. “The Church,” he says, “ has 
no concern with truth, scientific or historical. Its function is the 
cultivation of the ideal.” It is not necessary to the “truth” of Chris- 
tianity that Christ should have had a real existence. The natural and 
the supernatural are the real and ideal elements in human nature. 
Revelation is “a communication from the ideal to the real side of our 
nature.” “'The Keys of the Creeds” are, on their moral side, the 
worship of perfection ; on their physical, the worship of the sun. Christ 
is at once the ideal man and the Sun-god; the Virgin Mary, the ideal 
woman, is the constellation Virgo! Enough of such romancing. 

Miss Dora Greenwell™ sends us a graceful collection of religious and 
social essays. The paper on Folklore contains a gruesome story 
(vouched for) from the Isle of Skye, together with a weird song and 
“ music supposed to be as ancient as the days of the Druids.” 





22 ¢¢ Eduard von Hartmann’s Religion der Zukunft in ihrer Selbstzersetzung 
nachgewiesen.” Von Dr.C. F. Heman. Leipzig. 1875. 

‘*Das Ziel der Religidsen und wissenschaftlichen Gihrung nachgewiesen an 
Eduard von Hartmann’s Pessimismus.” Von Dr. H. Schwarz. Berlin. 1875. 

23 «*The Keys of the Creeds.” London: Triibner and Co. 1875. 
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Mr. Scott’s tracts,” useful as they are, are not wholly free from a 
polemical bias. The late Mr. Cranbrook’s lectures on Positive Re- 
ligion are among the best which have appeared. 

It is “ quite too late” (as our American friends would say) to pro- 
duce any effect. by a remonstrance to Mr. Gladstone. Our late Premier 
has happily committed himself too deeply to be enticed by Catholic 
persuasion, and the British public is tired; but even were it earlier, Mr. 
Aylmer Ward” would, we fear, pour his lamentations into deaf ears. 
He is evidently much affected by the imputation of disloyalty, and has 
been dreaming about Mr. Gladstone’s bugbear of modern thought— 
almost as great a one as Mr. Lecky’s Rationalism—till he must either 
commit some desperate act or throw off his uneasiness in print. This 
he has done in some five-and-twenty pages of the most affected English 
it has ever been our lot to encounter. It would indeed be sad if a 
pamphlet should become popular which interferes so violently with 
the Queen’s English, which uses “exchange” for “confound,” “ the 
faculty remains” for “I reserve the right,” and says that the word 
“liberty” is craftily used by modern thought “ to biologise men into 
a belief of their freedom.” Nor would it be desirable, at any rate for 
youthful readers, to look too long at the epigrammatic jewels with 
which Mr. Aylmer Ward adorns or deforms his pages. The pamphlet 
comes to this: that the present is “ an age of pulling down,” without 
any hope of a stable resettlement, and is “ the consummation of care- 
lessness ;” and that whereas modern thought acknowledges‘ principles 
in “the natural order of things,” she denies them in the supernatural, 
and thus “destroys the germ of knowledge.” It is impossible to 
argue with one who writes as if he supposed that the “high @ priori 
road” was still the method of science, or indeed that ultimate prin- 
ciples can ever be reached at all. 

We have also received” a carefully written collection of early English 
legends on the birth and childhood of Jesus, Balaam, and Jehoshaphat, 
and St. Patrick’s purgatory, by Dr. Horstmann; M. de Laveleye’s 
valuable étude," prefaced by Mr. Gladstone, and showing that the 
differences between the Latin and the German races are due to the 
difference of their religion; and the two first parts of a useless and 
unscholarly work on the Hebrew text of Genesis.” 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


HE death of Professor Cairnes cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than a serious discomfiture to the cause of accurate political 
speculation. The particular department of knowledge in connexion 
with which Professor Cairnes has been best known of late is Political 
Economy in the most technical sense of the expression, but his was a 
mind eminently fitted to grapple with political problems of all sorts. 
He had the breadth of view, fulness of knowledge, and capacity for 
sympathy which, especially when combined with an almost infallible ac- 
curacy in logical reasoning and perception, qualify a man for being 
either a speculative politician or a practical statesman, according as cir- 
cumstances may mark him out for the one or the other. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Cairnes’s temper and intellectual faculties fitted him pre-eminently 
for controversy, and inasmuch as Political Economy seems destined to ad- 
vance rather by this path than by that of positive exposition, Political 
Economy was not unhappily chosen for the field of his chief and most 
-persistent exertions. ‘The work, just republished before the author’s 
lamented death, on the “ Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy,” may be recommended to students as a safe guide to them 
through the mazy labyrinths which the earlier stages of the study pre- 
sent. The purpose of the work is to ascertain the true relation of 
Political Economy to the Physical Sciences on the one hand, and to 
the Moral Sciences on the other, both as regards method and compass. 
The supporters and opponents of Political Economy have each done it 
injustice by misapprehending its aims and limits. The study, as Pro- 
fessor Cairnes points out and explains with inimitable clearness, does 
not consist in an investigation into the causes of physical facts or the 
evolution of psychological processes. Political Economy begins at the 
point at which physical science and psychological science each end. 
Assuming the existence of the earth and its general constitution, and 
likewise assuming at any given time and place the existence of certain 
mental and moral proclivities in man, whether due to necessity or im- 
portunate desires, then the province of Political Economy is to determine 
what invariable sequences in respect of the production and distribution 
of wealth, the relation of the one class of assumed facts to the other 
bings about. Professor Cairnes points out that the superior advantage 
of Political Economy over the physical sciences consists in the fact 
that in respect of these, “ mankind have no direct knowledge of ulti- 
mate physical principles ;” whereas in the case of Political Economy, 
the ultimate principles are assumed as true, and are indeed patent to 
the commonest observation, while the real and only difficulties of the 
problems involved consist in the accurate deduction of consequences 
from them, and the investigation of the existence of disturbing 
causes which interfere with the attaining of an anticipated hypothetical 
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result. The whole inquiry is instructive in the strictest sense of the 
term, as every illustration selected by the author is itself fruitful in in- 
formation, and Malthus’s doctrine of Population and Ricardo’s theory 
of Rent are the subjects of distinct chapters of the highest order of 
merit. 

Mr. Thornton’s’ official position as Secretary for Public Works at 
the India Office would alone suffice to attract attention to a work of 
his on Indian Public Works. But Mr. Thornton’s reputation as that 
of an accomplished and sagacious writer on some of the most stirring 
economical questions of the day is far too well secured for him to need 
such an introduction. The present work is one of considerable value, 
and will be found by the happily increasing number of persons who 
concern themselves with Indian topics to contain material of the most 
varied kind and not always equally accessible. The importance of public 
works in India is now—especidlly since the last famine—very gene- 
rally recognised. It could not be better expressed than in Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s own language :— 


“Tf left to themselves, the country people would have contrived to jolt 
along like their forefathers, on wheels axle deep in sand or mud, according to the 
season ; to see their crops burnt up to nothing when the rains failed, or swept 
away by torrents when the rivers were in flood, perishing themselves periodi- 
cally by thousands and hundreds of thousands—in this district from starvation 
consequent on drought, in that from pestilence exhaled by water-logged 
swamps.” 

Mr. Vicajee, of the University of Bengal, contributes a paper read 
before the National Indian Association on the “ Political and Social 
Effects of Railways in India.”* The subject is handled in a most able 
and comprehensive way, the economic effects of the railways in facili- 
tating the cheap and rapid transport of products and in opening up to 
the workmen new modes of industry being examined with consider- 
able skill. 

Sir H. S. Maine’s* “ Rede Lecture,” delivered before the University 
of Cambridge, is interesting as indicating somewhat superficially the 
results to which the writer’s residence in India and more recent con- 
versance with Indian administration have led him. One chief point 
established by this lecture is the ignorance which prevails, even among 
the best informed persons, of the interior of India. The current ideas 
on India and its population are almost exclusively based on experience 
gathered within a short distance of the coast. 


“If passing beyond the fringe of British civilization which is found at 
certain points of the Indian coasts, you enter this great interior block, you find 
that the ideas which it suggests are very different indeed from those current 
about India, even in this country. Such ideas have little in common with the 
apparent belief of some educated persons here that Indians require nothing but 
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School Boards and Normal Schools to turn them into Englishmen, and very 
much less in common with the brutal assumption of the English vulgar that 
there is little to choose between the Indian and the Negro.” 


In an interesting passage at the close of the lecture Sir H. S. 
Maine indicates the difficulty of the problem of Indian Government as 
due to the twofold condition of satisfying the English zeal for pro- 
gress and the Indian disposition in favour of stagnation. 

A series of articles which originally appeared in the Madras Athe- 
neum and Daily News have been collected together under the title 
“British Policy in India.”* The articles contain a somewhat stern 
and rigorous criticism of English administration, such as is contained 
in the assertion that “to whatever country of inferior power or civili- 
zation the Englishman goes, actuated by his moral obligations and 
much more by his domineering spirit, he forthwith begins to upset all 
its institutions, whether religious or secular, and to introduce his own, 
whether suitable or not. If resistance be offered he is always ready to 
enforce his views with cannon balls and bayonets.” The articles are, 
however, full of interesting suggestions, especially on the conduct of 
social intercourse and the limits of wise Governmental interference. 

We are glad to see that the subject of the Government monopoly 
of the opium culture and traffic’ is again beginning to excite attention 
in this country. The subject has been brought before the House of 
Commons in its purely Indian aspect, but it can only be handled 
satisfactorily in connexion with our treaty engagements with China. 
The trade is one which, for obvious reasons, is a most insecure one on 
which to base the revenue system of India, and the encouragement 
which Government affords to its cultivation is a grave moral wrong. 

The Report on the Administration of Travancore’ for two successive 
years, ending in 1874, will be found to contain detailed facts of the 
utmost interest, and ‘arranged in the most compendious and accessible 
shape. 

The condition of the peasantry of Bengal proper, in which Bengali 
is the native tongue, as it was under the Hindu and Mahomedan, and 
as it is under the English rule, is a seemly subject for a native gentle- 
man. Mr. Dutt*® is well educated, as his clear, good English style 
shows, and he has thought thoroughly and largely on the subject with 
which he deals. He believes that, while the ralers of the country have 
never been without sympathy for the poorest classes of the people, an 
overdue recognition of the claims of the zemindars, to the prejudice of 
those of the ryots, has neutralized the etfect of that sympathy. He 
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thinks that such native public opinion as has found expression is partly 
to blame for this, and urges on his educated countrymen the need of 
a more self-forgetting interest in the masses of the people. He says 
that unjust extortion by the zemindars is, in different degrees, almost 
universal, and he advocates a “permanent settlement” between the 
zemindars and the ryots which shall so far secure the latter in their 
tenure that they shall be enabled to rise above their present condition 
of squalor. He does not, however, wish to see Sir George Campbell’s 
idea of substituting the old village community system for the present 
system of zemindari carried out. He thinks it would be wrenching 
society apart to uproot an institution of centuries’ growth. He de- 
precates direct taxation ; he points out enormous waste in the Public 
Works Department; he urges the frequent employment of natives in 
all branches of service; he would “ disestablish” the Christian Church 
in India; he deprecates the folly of acting on a theory that it is 
possible to work any change and improvement in the character of a 
people by mere legislation, as though national character were the 
product of legislation. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson,’ whose knowledge of China was evidenced 
in his former work on the Taiping Rebellion, needing to seek hill air 
to recruit strength exhausted in India, resolved to explore a portion of 
the Himalaya mountains, keeping as high up as he could, so as to have 
always a snow range between him and the Indian monsoon. His 
observation is practised, his pen is fluent, his scientific knowledge was 
sufficient for the purpose. He publishes a very interesting account of 
his experiences in travelling, chiefly without European company, from 
Skipki in Chinese Thibet to the Sind Valley in Kashmir, along the 
whole line of the Western Himalaya, through its wildest and sublimest 
scenery, and among the most secluded and primitive of its peoples. The 
running talk which pervades these pages is that of a highly trained 
man, and many things he says are very interesting, as, for instance, 
the speculations founded on dress, appearance, character, and local 
names, as to a possible relationship between the Scotch Highlanders 
and certain Himalayan tribes. In comments on Indian affairs Mr. 
Wilson is somewhat dominated by an opinion that the mistake hitherto 
made by us in India has been that of an undue preference of the claims 
of the natives over those of Englishmen. 

We are glad to be able to put side by side two such valuable con- 
tributions to the solution of the modern capital and labour problem as 
the second volume of Dr. R. Meyer’s “ Emancipation Battle of the 
Fourth Estate”” and Mr. Frederick Clifford’s “ Agricultural Lock-out 
of 1874.” Dr. Meyer’s work presents a comprehensive and yet 
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detailed survey of the modern history of what may be called the orga- 
nization of labour in all the leading countries of Europe ahd in the 
United States. The subject is treated under the head of each nation 
in turn, the main historical events in the formation of unions or of 
socialist institutions being carefully noted, and a list of all the chief 
publications in each country bearing on the subject being appended. 
Mr. Clifford treats the part of the subject which touches the agri- 
cultural labourer movement in England with a completeness and 
precision which deserves all praise. The work abounds in the results 
of personal observation, and indicates in a most interesting form all 
the conditions of the problem based on the peculiar habits of agri- 
cultural labourers which are most likely to escape attention. The 
work originally appeared in the shape of letters to the Times. 

Boldly taking up the vituperative phrases current in some portions 
of society as applicable to unmarried women, Mrs. Grey” examines 
their claims to appropriateness and truth. Mr. Bouverie calls old 
maids “ social failures,” and Mrs. Grey shows that they may more 
often be deemed successes. Another gentleman says that half a million 
women are superfluous, and Mrs. Grey points out the various blanks 
that would be left in society were they blotted out of existence. A 
heroine of Miss Austen’s designates them as social laughing-stocks 
unless they are wealthy, and Mrs. Grey exposes the folly of the mockers. 
Finally, she points out the superiority assigned to the unmarried women 
by St. Paul, who evidently thought so ill of men as husbands that he 
puts as antithetical the idea of a woman pleasing God and the idea of 
a woman pleasing her husband. With all due deference, we may hope 
that these ideas are not necessarily antagonistic, and we only wish that 
Mrs. Grey’s great desire to make her lecture sparkling had left her free 
to do ampler justice to the noble equality of men and women who, 
either in marriage or in friendship, are helpmates to each other in all 
good words and works. That society itself, with all in it, must be “a 
failure,” a “ superfluity,” and “a laughing-stock,” in which marriage’ 
is af once an essential of success to more than one half of its embers, 
and an impossibility for a large percentage of that number. 

Herr Richard Schuster’s work on “ Social-Democracy’” exhihits 
the state of mind occasioned in German political thinkers by the pre- 
sence of a danger which is, as yet, very slightly apprehended in this 
country. Owing to the history of English constitutional development 
the milder radicalism and republicanism, so far as it takes form among 
any considerable body of men or public writers in England, stands 
wholly apart from the socialistic principles on which the democrac 
of the working classes in Germany seems to be founded. As Herr 
R. Schuster says, the general relief of social and individual suffering is 
at least as important an object of political aspiration as the removal of 
abstract inequalities; and any scheme for the removal of these 
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inequalities which would not remove, but spread and intensify that suf- 
fering, stands self-condemned. It is, no doubt, a question of the greatest 
interest whether society can be permanently organized on a strictly 
socialist basis, and the matter must not be hastily prejudged either 
way. It is, however, as the writer of this interesting and effective 
volume indirectly points out, no answer to the question to dash at a 
practical conclusion, and blindly to ignore the serious problems which 
are involved in it. The difficulties, however, in the way of real con- 
stitutional reform in Germany are so enormous that the union of 
workmen against the institutions of Government may be the only 
available step to it. 

Mr. Latouche™ claims for his book on Portugal, that it is a due 
complement to Lady Jackson’s “Fair Lusitana.” He deals rather 
with the less frequented parts of the country, in which he found 
travelling somewhat rough work. His knowledge of Portuguese he 
believes to be a sine gud non for comfort, and therefore he warns mere 
ordinary tourists from following in his steps. His idea of writing a 
book of travels is rather of an old-fashioned pleasantly dilatory sort, 
well matched with the mode he adopted of riding on horseback through 
the country, a mode which he vaunts as the best for making ac- 
quaintance with the land and its people. He forgets that pedestrians 
ean say more on that head. Pleasant gossiping pages give an 
attractive picture of Portugal, and Mr. Latouche does not fail to collect 
some contributions to European folk-lore. 

Books on hunting appeal to a narrow public of men and some boys. 
‘They are less wearisome to the general reader if a lapse of years has, as 
in this case, the effect of driving the author” to the necessity of work- 
ing up hunting reminiscences, shorn of some of their bloodthirsty 
details, into a sort of consecutive narrative, interspersed with traditions 
and stories indigenous in the country hunted over. The volume may 

robably divert a stream of would-be wolf-hunters to Brittany, which 
still affords opportunities for that so-called “ sport.” 

The Comte de Miilinen’s” treatise on the “Finances of Austria,” 
especially in comparison with those of France, is a work of the highest 
value both from a political and a commercial point of view. The special 
period subjected to minute historical investigation is that from 
1868 to 1871, the revenue during that period being first separately 
analysed, and then the expenditure being likewise arranged under its 
different heads. The two are then compared with one another. The 
comparison gives rise to one of the most interesting chapters in the 
book on the Public Debt, which began in 1703, to meet the war with 
France and the insurrection in Hungary, was increased during the 
Seven Years’ War, and made most rapid strides during the war with 
revolutionary France. The whole process by which the debt was 
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funded, consolidated, and in part redeemed, is described with accurate 
statistical detail. This gives rise to a comparison of the recent history 
of the public debts of France and of Austria, in the course of which 
the monetary effect on France of the payment of the last war in- 
demnity is carefully examined. The writer strongly urges on Austria, 
so soon as it secures specie payments, the adoption of a wise monetary 
reform, and intimates his own strong preference for a common inter- 
national coinage on the basis of gold coins, such as the English pound, 
valne 25 francs. 

We have been furnished with copies of statistical reports of the 
Italian Government, ” * ” founded on the general Census in 1871, 
and on more recent inquiries carried out in the various public offices. 
Some of these reports afford striking specimens of effective illustrative 
statements, and excellent painted charts are included for the purpose of 
exhibiting the relative density of the population in the different cities. 
The population is classified with considerable minuteness, and the 
movements of it, locomotive, economical, and moral, are noted with as 
much precision as is attainable. 

The yearly report of the “Italian Minister” of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce,” is also before us, and it affords an insight into 
a mass of materials which are very imperfectly revealed by the English 
Board of Trade. The report of* Navigation” in the ports of the 
Kingdom of Italy cover another class of topics of the greatest interest 
and importance to a country which has a sea-coast of such extent and 
variety of aspect as the Italian. 

A most convenient and well printed little volume is offered by Mr. 
Elohta” for the use of such travellers in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden as desire to be fairly independent of guides and innkeepers ef 
hoc genus omne. He gives a map with all the railways, a list of good 
hotels, and a much-needed dialogue-book. The climate, the best 
season to choose for travelling, the travelling kit necessary, and aver- 
ages of expenses are all carefully noted. And a fair warning of the various 
discomforts and difficulties to be met with in each country is given. In 
the preface some sagacious remarks are made on the conduct of travel- 
lers and of hotel-keepers which might with great advantage to each 
party be given to every member of those vast classes of the community 
throughout the world. 

An academical exercise is not always” worthy of publication for the 
general information of the world, but there are exceptions to this rigid 
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rule, and Herr Adolf Wohlwill’s essay, read during the course of last 
winter at the Academical Gymnasium of Hamburg, deservedly forms 
such an exception. The subject is the history of Swabia from the 
year 1789 to the year 1815. This covers a general description of the 
country as it was before the French Revolution, and an inguiry into 
the influence of that movement on its political condition. The sub- 
ject further relates to the part taken by Swabia in the Walloon 
war, in the transactions which led to the formation of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and in the recovery of the independence of Germany. 

A curious question is now being mooted in some quarters in Ger- 
many as to the expediency of continuing the practice of teaching 
French to the extent to which it has hitherto been taught in the Real 
Schulen, that is the schcols in which practical subjects and modern 
languages form the basis of the instruction given. Dr. Glauning,” in a 
concise and well-reasoned pamphlet, defends the practice of making 
French a prominent subject against those who would either depreciate 
its practical value, or who dislike from patriotic sentiment to confess 
that value by giving French the place in education it has hitherto 
occupied. Dr. Glauning points out that English and French stand on 
quite a different footing from other foreign languages, in being spoken 
outside England and France ; that the historical relations of Germany 
with France have been and may yet be again far too intimate not to 
make the material influence of one upon the other considerable, and 
that this influence can only be understood by studying the French 
language; and that, so far as fresh prospects of war go, the general 
knowledge of French will be of the great military value it was 
before. 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s “Pilgrim Memo- 
ries’ more properly belong to the class of books of travel or to that 
of books of philosophical exposition. The fact is Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
evidently visited the Holy Land, as most other thoughtful people 
brought up amidst Christian associations must visit it, with very mixed 
feelings, and this mixture was a good deal more perturbed than it 
might otherwise have been by the presence of Mr. Buckle. Out of the 
combination of feelings suggested by the occasion, Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
constructs a philosophy or system of religious idealism, which all 
through his book he is quite as much bent in developing as in simply 
describing what he saw, and what he and Mr. Buckle did and said. 
This system of idealism seems to rest on the belief that the spiritual 
faculties of man can be largely cultivated by visiting the scenes which, 
from accidental causes, have deeply stirred the feelings of mankind ; 
and that the spots consecrated in Jewish and Christian story are spe- 
cially calculated to subserve this purpose. Somewhere in the inter- 
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stices between belief, disbelief, and doubt there is a void space which 
certain minds of a generous and susceptible sort delight in filling 
with tender hopes, imaginative pictures, and speculative reveries. 
It may be doubted whether the cause of truth gains much by indul- 
gence of this sort, and whether it does not tend rather to dehauch the 
intellect and conscience than to strengthen and sustain them. The 
biographical details about Mr. Buckle are of great interest and 
value. Mr. Stuart-Glennie mentions too that he met at Athens “ Mr. 
Buckle’s great master, John Stuart Mill ”’:— 


“It chanced that afterwards we made an excursion from Constantinople to 
the Asian Olympus, in Bithynia. And it is the conversation with Mr. Mill 
while coming down the long descent, after a night passed in tents just under 
the snow-line, that I desire to conclude these ‘Pilgrim Memories’ with 
recalling. It was of Human Progress that we talked, and of the moral 
efficacy of that ideal of humanity which is, or would be, the great ethical 
result of establishing an ultimate law of history. What Mr. Mill then said, 
with that noble passionate fervour which underlay his calm, and even stiff and 
cold exterior, he afterwards wrote.” 


A corresponding passage from Mr. Mill’s review of Auguste Comte 
and Positivism, contributed to this Review, is cited in a note. We 
think, in fine, this work, though proceeding from a highly amiable, 
accomplished, and sensitively constituted writer, is open to all the 
objections to which the mass of journals, memoirs, and autobiographies 
generally are open. No sort of relation is kept up between the pro- 
portionate value to the outside world of what was objectively seen, heard, 
and done, and what was subjectively felt. In fact, the latter material in 
this case swallows up the former, and it would have been very much 
better if all this could have been collected together and digested so 
that the public, having the two portions of the work before them, 
could suit themselves according to their taste. 

As the wife of Captain Richard Burton, Mrs. Burton” has had 
the opportunity of gathering much traveller’s lore, both personally and 
at secondhand. And when he was Consul at Damascus she had a 
rare opportunity for making intimate acquaintance with Eastern life. 
Her warm and friendly disposition, her quick power of observation, and 
her bold adventurous spirit enabled her to utilize these chances to the 
utmost. She details from her journal a most interesting and vivid 
narrative of her experiences. A positive piquancy is given by three 
other characteristics of her mind. Firstly, she is an open and avowed 
adorer of her husband ; secondly, she is a devout and credulous Roman 
Catholic, thinking much of miracles, and inclined to shape her life by 
dreams; and thirdly, she salaams to Mr. Disraeli and the Jewish race 
in general. One drawback to her volume is that she has not the most 
initial idea how to write English ; but her pure enthusiasm carries her 
reader over the broken ground, and only fails sometimes to blind him 
to the fact that the words enclosed betweea two consecutive full stops 
may mean any one of several distinct things. ‘The Society for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has an ardent assistant in Mrs. Burton, 
who urges all Europeans travelling eastward to set their faces against 
Eastern ill-usage of brutes. But she does not stop short at animals: 
she interests us greatly in the quiet village people among whom she 
made herself popular. Her horror at the management of Protestant 
schools and missions in the East is quite comical. She travelled a 
good deal at different times throughout the Holy Land, and is careful 
to note in her story every historical or religious association, as well as 
every modern fact that she can ascertain in connexion with each place. 
She writes the book without consulting her absent husband’s opinion, 
and it is difficult to suppress the suspicion that even he would have 
urged reticence on the subject of his removal from his post at 
Damascus, as well as on a few other topics,—especially on the subject 
of the very queer dream which Mrs. Burton believes to have prophesied 
to her her réle as rectifier in general of all the terrestrial universe. 

The brilliant kindly wit and wisdom which rendered the former 
volume of Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt so popular are 
just as strongly present in this posthumous volume.” If it must be 
confessed that these additional letters throw no fresh light on the 
people for whom she was the first to stir English sympathy, yet their 
appearance now gains great value from the fact that they direct 
attention once more to the miserable tyranny and extortion under 
which the unhappy subjects of the Khedive live, and so may help 
greatly to swell the rising tide of opinion against any continuance of 
English countenance to schemes such as Sir Samuel Baker’s, for 
extending the Egyptian sway yet further into the interior. Unless 
under some such securities as seem at present hopelessly unattainable, 
this book shows that the more the Khedive acquires, the larger is the 
extent of territory plundered for his expensive pleasures. The desire 
of the people for kindly intercourse with Europeans, and the ease 
with which appreciable benefits might be conferred upon them, are 
enough to tempt many a strong man or woman,—not to speak of 
invalids with a turn for philanthropy—to follow Lady Duff Gordon’s 
example of life among the Fellaheen. But they should be as unselfish, 
as sympathetic, as enthusiastic, as energetic as she was. They need 
not be as brilliant. 

Herr Seiff* travelled through Cyprus, Syria, and Anatolia in the 
year 1872 for four months. He thoroughiy examined the ruins of 
Baalbeck, Palmyra, and Ephesus, and though the date of his journey 
at once puts his volume out of the category of the newest information 
on these subjects, his style is brief and attractive, and his volume is 
not overweighted with personal details. It does not pretend to be a 
learned work. 

Professor Carl E. Meinicke” publishes the first portion of a work on 
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the Islands of the Pacific. He has always been of opinion that 
Geographical Science can now be best served by the frequent contribu- 
tion of careful monographs on specific portions of the earth’s surface. 
For forty years he has been studying the subject of the Pacific Islands, 
and his well-digested and carefully arranged volume is as full of 
thorough information as might be expected. He confines himself to. 
purely geographical and ethnographical topics, eschewing the vexed 
questions affecting the political life of the aborigines of New Zealand 
and other islands. In this first volume he writes about the New 
Guinea Archipelago, New Britain, the Salomon Islands, Queen Char- 
lotte, Islands the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. 

For those who are pursuing military studies, Herr Stumm’s” Histori- 
cal and Military Statistical review of the field of operations of the Rus- 
sian Army in Central Asia, during the Khiva Campaign, is of value. 
He accompanied the Russians, published short sketches of his experi- 
ences, and now republishes a collected edition with coloured maps. 

A young lady” went out to marry an officer engaged by the Chinese 
Government to instruct native men-of-war’s men. She lived ina small 
European community, chiefly French, at Foo-chow, three days’ journey 
from Hong Kong, and was in China about a year anda half. <A two 
months’ visit to Japan concluded her Eastern experiences. She wrote 
straightforward, vivacious descripttons of her surroundings and doings 
to her friends, not overloading them with reflections, but enlivenirg 
them with kindly and sensible comments. She found that her friends 
and acquaintance were far from realizing what her Eastern life had 
been like, and so she publishes what is a pleasant little volume for the 
general reader, and would be invaluable to women first going out, 
because it is so natural a picture of every-day life. She clearly took a 
pleasant impression on the whole of the Chinese, appreciating their 
conservative virtues and industry ; but she decisively gives the palm for 
cleanliness to the Japanese. ‘The rapidity and decision with which 
European externals are being engrafted on the Japanese, appears to 
have somewhat puzzled and amused her,—the more perhaps because 
her short stay among them prevented her appreciating the marvellous 
shrewdness and ability which characterize them, and make such rapid 
social progress comparatively easy to them. 

In the early part of 1873 a society was formed by several geo- 
graphical societies in Germany for the promotion of scientific and 
exhaustive discovery in Equatorial Africa. Herr Adolf Bastian™ went 
to the coast of Loango for three months to collect information, which 
he publishes in the hope that his conclusions may soon be confirmed 
ov rectified by a mass of new discoveries. His first volume was 
published in 1874, and contains his personal experiences and a review 
of previous knowledge. The second, published in 1875, continues the 
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epitome of accessible information, and gives an account of the further 
organization of the scientific expedition sent out by the new Society, 
as well as of their first beginnings of work in Africa. Much is to be 
hoped from so enthusiastic and well chosen a band of German savans, 
both for the interests of science and for those of commerce. Geo- 
graphical discovery is well said to stand on the boundary line between 
the theoretical and the practical, including in its objects gain for both 
departments of knowledge. 

The interior deserts of Australia are beginning to rival the interior 
of Africa in the number of explorers sacrificed, or nearly sacrificed, and 
triumphing at the cost of severe suffering, in the effort to discover 
some way of utilizing vast tracts of country for civilized society. Mr. 
Charles Eden prefaces the account of the last journey across the 
Australian desert, by Colonel Warburton,” with a hundred pages of 
history of all previous explorations, and thus renders the volume very 
complete. Colonel -Warburton’s own story consists of an edited 
jcurnal, conveying in the most vivid way the daily labours, privations, 
and courage of himself and his party. He had been chosen leader of 
an expedition which the South Australian Government planned, but 
failed to despatch, and two private gentlemen took upon themselves 
the whole expenses of a party of seven men and seventeen camels during 
a journey of sixteen months. The use of camels was the salvation of 
the party, though fifteen of them either were lost or were killed or 
died on the way, Of the men one Affghan camel driver lost a finger, 
Colonel Warburtun lost the sight of one eye, and his son was much 
shaken in health. Colonel Warburton said, at the end, “I may safely 
say no exploring party ever endured such protracted sufferings as we 
have done, nor did any one ever cross, with their lives, so vast an 
extent of continuous bad country. Our journey has been difficult 
beyond all I had supposed possible. We are reduced to such a state 
by famine that we can scarcely craw] a hundred yards.”” The country 
they traversed was, in the main, barren and inhospitable, sandy and 
salt. The geological theory favoured by Professor Owen is that 
Australia has been an archipelago raised above the sea level. A more 
exciting narrative of noble effort gallantly persevered in by the whole 
party could nowhere be found. 

Australia is usually written about so exclusively from a masculine 
and commercial point of view—so vast a proportion of the volumes 
about it are solely intended to advocate one or another view of the 
vexed questions of land settlement or free trade—that it is a pleasure 
to receive a straightforward account of what two ladies™ saw there in 
a few months’ visit. They had exceptional advantages in the matter 
of introductions to the most prominent members of Australian society, 
because of their relation to early promoters of one of the colonies, and 
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because they were already known there as interested at home in the 
working out of asocial reform upon which the Australian colonies have 
also ventured. In close correlation with their speciality of “ boarding- 
out,” all the various experiments and experiences in reformatories, 
industrial schools, prisons, hospitals, claimed their notice; and to all 
persons interested in these matters at home the volume in which the 
Misses Hill tell what they saw and heard in Australia will be most 
interesting. It may, perhaps, seem ungracious to say that other 
portions of the book might have been advantageously shortened, 
especially by the omission of rather watery jokes. It would be a pity 
to try to epitomize all the information as to social arrangements for 
the benefit of the poor, the sick, the depraved, the destitute, which 
they heard of; and some of the novelties which are successful in a new 
colony might prove quite impracticable iv an old and overcrowded 
society. But the idea of making parents to some degree punishable 
for the delinquencies of juvenile offenders, of allowing the inmates of 
asylums for the aged sick to earn money for small personal comforts, 
of arranging for the voluntary supervision of young men and women 
who have been in any way chargeable to the State, and many other 
such things, might with undoubted advantage be carefully weighed 
by English social reformers. At the same time, one strange feature 
strikes the reader of the Misses Hill’s accounts again and again. It is 
that in hospitals, prisons, and institutions of all sorts in Australia the 
relief, pleasure, and comfort of girls and women is markedly less cared 
for than that of boys and men. This is not easily accounted for in a 
society where women are always said to be ata premium. It might 
be well if the Misses Hill would publish a volume of more permanent 
interest, containing all the information they gained on subjects of 
general social interest. 

Captain A. J. Lawson” was attracted to New Guinea as a region 
little known to Europeans, and affording a new field for the naturalist 
and adventurer. He appears to regard it also as a promising topic for 
“travelier’s tales.’” Unknown trees three hundred and fifty feet high ; 
a mountain of more than thirty-two thousand feet, the ascent and de- 
scent of which to a height of twenty-five thousand feet, take fifteen 
hours of one day ; green flies the size of house-flies, which make a noise 
like a threshing-machine ; herds of serpents, monkeys of new species, 
and tigers larger than are known in India, but whose skins do not reach 
England—all these and many other things small and great give a tone 
of romance to Captain Lawson’s volume which renders it scarcely fit 
to be characterized as a book of travels. It may however serve by its 
very faults to stimulate painstaking investigation of a region likely to 
yield fruit of genuine interest to English commerce through its proxi- 
mity to Australia as well as to pure science, if indeed commerce 
and natural science can in these days be long dissociated. It would be 
well if society would deal out to untruthful travellers an amount of 
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blame and contempt proportionate to the praise justly given to those 
who are scrupulous and exact in their narratives. 

The Philippines have been colonized by Europeans for three centu- 
ries, and were at one period a wealthy and prosperous colony. But 
owing to the vicissitudes of their sovereign State, Spain, they have 
now fallen intoa neglected and wretched condition. M.Jagor™ visited 
them fifteen years ago, intending to investigate their condition and 
resources thoroughly. But he was unable to complete his plan. He 
has, however, collected with the utmost care an immense mass of in- 
formation upon every topic which concerns the islands, and interweav- 
ing this with his own personal knowledge and experience, he offers a 
most readable and exhaustive work. It is largely and well illustrated 
and hasa map. He says that in scarcely any other region can the 
lover of Natural History find a larger store of unexplored treasures, 
and the expenses of a visit would be easily covered by the sale of the 
collections which might be accumulated. ‘The fertility of the islands 
is unsurpassed, the sea and inland lakes swarm with fish, there is scarce 
a wild beast to be found, and in fact the cause of the obscurity of the 
Philippines is traced by M. Jagor to the bad colonial policy of Spain. 
It is difficult to imagine a detail of information which M. Jagor’s 
volume will not supply. One curious fact is mentioned by him ; that 
“ women are generally charged with the conduct of all business affairs, 
for which they are much more fitted than the men.” 

The South Sea islands receive a great deal of attention just at pre- 
sent. And it is well that they should do so; for unless a steady 
stream of public attention is directed to Fiji and the other islands, 
the purpose of the annexation of Fiji will not be fulfilled, and Mr. 
Wood’s prediction” will prove true, that speculative, money-grasping 
Europeans will, in consequence of that annexation, now spread them- 
selves over the other islands of the Pacific, being well-assured that land 
bought from the ignorant natives will, in due time, be secured to them 
by the protection of the British flag. Mr. Wood seems to think, how- 
ever, that there is no escape possible from this dismal prospect, 
although he everywhere found that a traffic in labour, which would 
be quite essential for the success of these unscrupulous adven- 
turers, is rendered practically unsafe by the present law. He has 
a good knowledge of the islands, and has succeeded in collecting 
some traditions and popular stories from the natives as well as in pho- 
tographing some who have not come under Western influences. He 
tells various facts for and against the missionaries of different 
churches, but usually seems to forget that the fact that he can go to 
the islands in safety, practically depends generally on there having been 
a missionary before him. He decidedly leans to the opinion that 
native teachers are the most useful, forgetting that to have a civilized 
family among savages must teach almost more than anything else 

could do. 
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A persistent lecturer of all persons whatsoever who may advocate 
what is now called in familiar slang “the women’s cause,” Miss 
Weppner” is the last person who ought to take the view she does, for 
anything more obtrusive, self-opinionated, and strong-minded than the 
picture she gives of herself it would be difficult to conceive. Her 
father was harsh and miserly, and she thought it would be pleasant to 
make herself independent and to give her mother little comforts. Ac- 
cordingly she taught in a convent school, and elsewhere, acted as in- 
terpreter at the Paris Exhibition, nearly married a Polish scamp, and 
then set off on a journey to the United States, China, Japan, India, 
and sv home again, everywhere begging her way and expressing fully 
as much indignation at those who declined to pay her expenses for her, 
as gratitude to those who agreed to do so. ‘Two volumes record her 
experiences and reflections, which are interesting because they are so 
extraordinary, keeping the reader in a perpetual state of vacillation 
between entire incredulity and a conviction that were the statements 
untrue, even so strange a person would scarely venture to use names 
so freely. The tone of mind which kept Miss Weppner constantly on 
the alert, to watch whether men were disposed to take unkind advan- 
tage of her being an unprotected female, is by no means attractive. 
The English is good, and the book is readable if criticism be kept in 
abeyance. ; 

For the desultory reader of recent political, social, and literary his- 
tory scarcely a more interesting book could be found than the “ Papers 
of a Critic,”” published by Sir Charles Dilke. These papers are select 
writings of his grandfather, and they are prefaced by a memoir of the 
writer, which of itself must give the work a well-deserved popularity. 
From this memoir will be understood the struggles with which the 
Daily News had to contend in its early days, and the circumstances by 
which the Atheneum became famous. We are told that in addition 
to his articles Mr. Dilke left an immense number of notes on Junius, 
which were the records of the extremely careful inquiries which pre- 
ceded the writing of his articles on that subject. The following of 
these notes are given as specimens :—“ Junius probably obscure man. 
New to writing for the press. Knows obscure press writers and their 
private habits. Knows and repeatedly uses printers’ terms of art. 
Uses contractions largely.” The papers selected are said to be not the 
best, but those most wanted and asked for. They are on Waller, 
Junius, Blake, the Greville Papers, Pope, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, and Swift. 

Professor Stern,” of the University of Bern, publishes some English 
letters of great historical value, extracted from the Public Archives of 
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Bern. These letters are written by Ludlow, Lisle, Cawley, and Ralfe- 
son, who had taken refuge in Switzerland on the accession of Charles IT., 
and corresponded with a certain Mr. Jehan Henry Hemmel, described 
as “ Dean and Minister of the Gospel” at Bern. The letters are pre- 
faced with an account of the circumstances under which it may be 
supposed they were written, and with succinct biographical notices 
of the later years of the writers. A few contemporary letters are also 
added, calculated to throw light on the English letters. 

Mr. Joseph Boult’s paper on “Some of the Ancient Jurisdictions of 
South Britain’ contains some curious etymological theories, the ten- 
dency of which is to displace to a great extent the Teutonic element 
from the position it now holds among the authoritative historians of the 
day as the basis of English institutions. Mr. Boult holds that there is 
evidence to prove that the Roman and the Celtic elements are far more 
conspicuously present than the Teutonic. The paper is full of illus- 
trations of the general character of this evidence. 

Mrs. Crawshay has published a small but, in our opinion, an 
important pamphlet,” in which she describes and advocates the 
employment of gentlewomen in domestic service. Her account of her 
own successful experience in thus employing them seems to us a really 
valuable contribution towards the solution of the increasingly urgent 
problem, How shall the 900,000 superabundant Englishwomen 
employ and support themselves ? She has, at all events, demonstrated 
how a considerable number of them may be employed, with advantage 
both to themselves and their employers, in many of the wealthy 
English households. Whoever is disposed to experiment in this new 
field of social amelioration will find strong encouragement and many 
excellent practical hints in Mrs. Crawshay’s earnest and welcome record 
of her own experience. She thinks, however, that her plan is not easily 
practicable in houses where there is only one situation of a kind which 
may be most suitably occupied by a gentlewoman. 


“* Many friends,” says Mrs. Crawshay, “ who have heard of my successful 
experiment have said, ‘Could we not try your plan with only one lady as an 
upper servant ?? My reply has been—‘This would only be the old useful 
companion ; for, of course, where but one lady was in the establishment, she 
would have to look to her employer for companionship. Where several are 
together, they form a little society of their own; and while happy to associate 
on equal terms with their employer, at such times as may suit ind they are by 
no means dependent on her for society.’ ” 


In the opinion of a lady having a large establishment of servants this 
objection is likely to seem especially forcible ; but, in fact, we do not 
see why in a household in which “but one lady” is employed that 
lady should necessarily “look to her employer for companionship.” 
Many persons hold respectable and responsible positions without asso- 
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ciating, or expecting opportunities of associating, daily with persons 
of their own class, and in the present transitional state of society the 
absence of such opportunities is, comparatively speaking, but a small 
evil, which probably will be cheerfully borne by women of the class 
on whose behalf Mrs. Crawshay’s pamphlet is written. But, indeed, 
it seems to us that the mistress of many a household*in which only 
one gentlewoman could be employed in domestic service would be 
glad of her companionship very frequently, and in many cases might 
and would profit from it very considerably ; and we hope the experi- 
ment of employing gentlewomen in domestic service will be extensively 
tried, not only in large, but even in small establishments. As Mrs. 
Crawshay says: “ At the present time we have a scarcity of servants; 
we have householders, consequently, much inconvenienced, while we, 
alas! have a cruel superabundance of starving ladies. What can be 
more natural than to make one evil cure the other ?” 

A very practical little book,” bestrewed with common sense, is written 
by Mr. George Cary Eggleston, of New York. It deals with such appa- 
rently insignificant, but really some of the most significant matters as 
the choice of a business,” “marriage and money,” “ how to live on 
your income,” “ what to do with savings,” and “life insurance.” ‘The 

~chapter on the alleged “ extravagance of wives” is written ina very fair 

spirit, and points out the importance of wife and husband being in per- 
fect confidence with each other as to the family resources. One gene- 
ral rule laid down is that “ it is the duty of every one to make money 
enough to supply the reasonable wants of himself and of those depen- 
dent upon him. It is his privilege to make as much more as he can 
without sacrificing nobler ends.” 

Messrs. Macmillan have published a set of reading books,“ each 
adapted to the requirements of one of the standards of the New Code 
issued by the Educational Committee of the Privy Council. The value 
of the series is that the exercises, even when of the most elementary 
sort, are borrowed, as far as possible, from the best standard writers, so 
that every gain in ability to read is, at the same time, a real gain in 
literary knowledge. The sixth book contains a valuable selection of 
the best specimens of the English language, and would be a useful 
work only on that ground. We think its usefulness would be increased 
if references to the parts of the works from which the extracts are 
taken, were exactly given, so that where interest has been excited, the 
context might be referred to and studied. 
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SCIENCE. 


A’ a period when much energetic research is devoted to the inter- 

connexion of terrestrial and cosmical phenomena, the “ Kos- 
mische Physik*” of Professor Miiller appears to us, especially in its pre- 
sent new edition, an exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature 
of cosmical physics. Although essentially a textbook, it is written in 
that suggestive manner which directs attention to what is still un- 
known, and stimulates to active exertions for removing existing gaps in 
our knowledge. The nucleus of the work is formed by the exposition 
of the fundamental facts in astronomy and meteorology, but these 
facts are so grouped under the leading heads of experimental physics 
that their treatment justifies the author to represent the whole as a 
general physics of the universe. Thus, the first book, investigates the 
phenomena of motion presented by the heavenly bodies and by the 
earth, explains the mechanical laws on which these motions are founded, 
and states the most obvious practical consequences of periodic celestial 
occurrences. It is not too much to say of this portion that it is by 
far the best general treatise on modern astronomy with which we have 
become acquainted. The language is clear and attractive, the mathe- 
matical statements do, on the whole, not exceed the usual acquirements 
of most educated men, and are generally elucidated by verbal state- 
ments which even render mathematical knowledge quite unnecessary for 
understanding the general bearing of the particular discussion. More- 
over, even the most recent facts and theories, as, for example, the 
latest views on meteoric systems and the modern cometary hypotheses, 
are given in very lucid and not too brief language ; the information on 
meteorites, for example, fills eleven well illustrated pages, and would 
in itself form a most valuable article in a scientific periodical. The 
second book treats of the optical phenomena of the universe in general, 
and of our atmosphere in particular. In this part again some of the most 
recent photometric instruments are described, and the results are given of 
observations made with them. The explanations of the various optical 
phenomena of our atmosphere are throughout free from that super- 
ficiality with which the same part of optical physics is only too often 
treated even in our best English textbooks of optics or physics, The 
third part describes the distribution of temperature over the terrestrial 
globe, and the prominent climatological results depending on the unequal 
distribution of temperature, including the laws of storms and the geo- 
graphy of atmospheric currents. Although this part, which fills 
nearly three hundred pages, is undoubtedly well written and throughout 
most instructive, including, as it does, the more recent theories on 
giaciers, on suboceanic currents, the modern systems of telegraphic 
weather reports and international storm warnings, &c., yet it appears 
to us that the author has in this portion quite lost sight of the cosmical 
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relations of temperature distribution. We find scarcely any allusion 
to such subjects as the radiation of heat by the moon and other celes- 
tial bodies, to solar cyclones, to apparently analogous phenomena in the 
atmospheres of planets and possibly of fixed stars, as indicated by 
the variability of the light given out by some of the latter, and to 
many kindred matters which have now formed the most prominent 
starting-points for a cosmical meteorology for at least ten years. Such 
an oversight is scarcely pardonable ; it detracts in a very striking degree 
from the character of a noble universality, which Professor Miiller’s 
work undoubtedly bears, because it is just in these recent researches 
and speculations that some future grand generalizations are fore- 
shadowed, and for which the necessary substructure of facts is now 
carried together from all parts with unflagging industry by thousands 
of workers. Fortunately it has been possible for the author, in the 
fourth portion of the work, which treats of the magnetic and elec- 
trical phenomena of the universe, to tie again together the threads 
which hold this little earth to the cosmos. The connexion of terres- 
trial magnetism with cosmical, or at any rate solar phenomena, is estab- 
lished on such indubitable foundations that it is precisely due to the 
discoveries in this direction that a newimpulse has been given to studies in 
cosmical physics, of which the precise future outecoming must undoubtedly 
be this: that not only the action of* gravitation but also every other 
existing action and force pervades the whole of the universe as one. 
Professor Miiller’s work deserves in every respect to be rendered more 
accessible to English readers by a translation. It is illustrated in the 
text by no less than 431 admirable illustrations, by twenty-five additional 
octavo plates, and by a separate quarto-atlas of forty-six plates, some in 
colours, and all executed in a most admirable style, truly worthy of 
the great German publishing house of Messrs. Vieweg and Son, who 
by their enterprise and liberality have in a great measure contributed to 
the advancement of scientific literature in our generation. 

Even a few years only of critical labour must in our opinion lead 
any one engaged in it to the conclusion, that the bulkiness of individual 
productions in all branches of science is steadily on the increase, and a 
comparison by some of our social statisticians of the average size of any 
five hundred books taken at random from the literature of, say twenty 
years ago, with an equal number which appeared at our time, would sug- 
gest conclusions possibly indicative of a flattening out of the intellectual 
capacities of our generation, and therefore by no means very flattering. 
Here we have a “ Manual of Physical Geography,” in 13875 pages. Now 
physical geography has certainly nothing encyclopzdic in its essential 
characteristics as a science; as we understand its scope, it restricts 
itself partly to a general account of the external aspects of land and 
water on the globe—their extent and configuration, their scenery, life, 
and obvious features, and partly to an inquiry into the general causes 
that produce these results, and by which they are in the course of 
nature continually reproduced within certain limits of change and 
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modification—to analyse these correlatives, to sift the casual from the 
essential, and to arrive at an intelligible expression of .the laws by 
which the whole is controlled and directed, is clearly the highest 
view of physical geography ; but it is of its very essence that its results, 
and the facts on which they are based, will always form a connected 
and comprehensive grand picture of the surface of the earth, not a 
series of sketches, or a dictionary of details, such as Professor Kloeden 
here presents. ‘Ihe general reader or student of physical geography 
desires naturally to obtain such a general view of this subject, as we 
have briefly sketched it, while the advanced student or inquirer 
searches for the details in original works of travel and geographical 
information, and would refuse to receive his facts at secondhand 
from such books as that of Professor von Kloeden. We are therefore 
reluctantly compelled to condemn the general design of this work 
altogether. As it is obviously quite unfeasible to read even the tenth 
part of so voluminous a production, we have at random selected 
several portions which possess an inherent interest, and we can so 
far do justice to Professor von Kloeden’s astonishing industry as mani- 
fested in the compilation of such a book, by stating that the informa- 
tion although always very dry, appears thoroughly trustworthy and 
correct, and everywhere brought up to the latest time. The various 
geographical and physico-statistical tables which are distributed 
throughout the work, will undoubtedly in themselves be a valuable 
fund of information, and with all its shortcomings in general design, 
the book may be well recommended as a work suitable even for a small 
eclectic library. 

A very different work is the “ Allgemeine Erdkunde,’” jointly 
written by MM. Hann, Hochstetter, and Pokorny. The authors have 
separated from one another the leading heads of physical geography, and 
each appears to have undertaken that particular portion which was most 
adapted to his highest attainments and congenial with his scientific 
speciality. The work has thus become a very excellent textbook, 
giving the outlines of astronomical geography, meteorology, geology, 
and biology ; but a certain uniformity of plan is undoubtedly want- 
ing. Dr. Hann’s portion, the physical astronomy and meteorology, 
appears to us the best, as its author had the most difficult task, that 
of giving a readable outline of so vast subjects on scarcely a hundred 
pages. Nevertheless the whole is in itself quite complete and reads by 
no means like an extract from other works ; there is an original and mas- 
terly swing in it which removes every trace of that dryness which 
generally attaches itself to a condensation of scientific facts and results. 
Dr. Hochstetter’s part, on the general structure of the globe and the 
forces concerned in producing and modifying that structure, presents 
little that is new: it may be characterized as a popular general sketch 
of physical and historical geology and petrography, written in a 
thoroughly scientific spirit, without the usual accompaniment of phi- 
losophical and religious declamation. Dr. Pokorny’s biological sketch 
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will be read with great interest as a very valuable condensation of the 
most recent anthropological and evolutional views. 

Such a work as the “ Dictionary of Chemistry,” edited by Mr. 
Watts,* with its two Supplements, of which the second has just made 
its appearance, cannot be produced without constant stupendous efforts 
and untiring industry on the part of every one concerned in its pro- 
duction—publishers, editor, and contributors; and it is not too much 
to say that it is a scientific work of which the nation may well feel 
proud. Many of the articles in this dictionary are by themselves the 
most excellent and complete scientific treatises which exist in any 
language on the subjects on which they respectively are written. Many 
of the original articles by Carey Foster, Jevons, Odling, Roscoe, 
Williamson, and‘ others, have in time become celebrated as mines of 
the purest gold of science, and they are at present famous fountains to 
which the advanced student and the professional chemist and physicist 
repairs for instruction and information. Yet there is something to be 
said against such an alphabetic arrangement of scientific facts, espe- 
cially in the present transitional state of chemical nomenclature. What 
will be the meaning of a vast number of headings, such as Amyl- 
Phospho-Platinous Ether, Benzylene-Dibutyrimide, Dicarbotetra- 
phenyl-Toluylene-Hexamine, Diethoxyl - Diethsulphyl- Pyrosulpho- 
phosphoric Ether, &c., when a more concise nomenclature has been 
adopted, which must take place at no distant time? Granting 
that the alphabetic arrangement of scientific results from time to time 
may have some advantage, and be convenient for various purposes, it 
appears to us that the articles in such a dictionary should be some- 
what short, and rather pointing out the original sources, than aiming 
a‘ detailed and extensive statements, through which the inquirer has 
often to find his way in order to get at the particular fact he wants. 
But even admitting that Mr. Watts’s original five volumes are in every 
respect what a perfect dictionary of chemistry should be, we are under 


the impression that these Supplements, which are to embody the more - 


recent progress of chemical science, would be of far greater service if 
the additional facts could have been collected under the accepted 
headings of systematic science, rather than scattered about in an 
alphabetical arrangement. We believe that people who look for some 
recent results are more perplexed than assisted by the dictionary form, 
and we would suggest that future Supplements should, if possible, 
somewhat imitate the arrangement in the well-known German “ year- 
books of progress” in the various branches of science. The Supple- 
ments could then be shorn of many useless headings, and rendered less 
expensive to the student, while yet giving the’same amount of first- 
rate information. Another improvement would, in our opinion, be an 
alteration or rather modification of the title, which would better indi- 
cate the wide range of facts treated in this work, than is done by the 
words “allied branches of other sciences.” Thus the contribution, 
in this Supplement, on Magnetism, by Professor Carey Foster, is 
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highly valuable; but the substance of the article stands scarcely in 
any relation to chemistry, and students will scarcely look for it there 
where it is, unless their attention is expressly called to it. It is the 
same with several other articles in this volume; they are only very 
distantly related to chemistry, and will hence, very probably, never be 
consulted. But if a suitable change in the title were made the 
usefulness of this excellent work would, in our opinion, be vastly 
extended. 

We have, as usual, to announce several new editions of well-known 
scientific publications, Of Professor Tyndall’s “ Light,’’*® which was 
noticed in these pages on the first appearance in print of these American 
lectures, a second edition is before us, in which there are many 
excellent alterations and additions observable, especially in the 
second and third lectures. The reply to the Edinburgh reviewers by 
Dr. Young, is in this edition omitted, while in an appendix three brief 
addresses by distinguished Americans, viz., Professor Barnard, Dr. 

raper, and Dr. White, President of Cornell University, are added. 
These addresses, delivered at a social meeting in New York after 
Professor Tyndall had completed his lecturing work in the United 
States, are replete with interesting remarks. 

Of Profesor Rammelsberg’s well-known “ Manual of Mineral 
Chemistry,’’* a new edition is forthcoming, of which only a small 
portion containing the “ general part” is before us. We shall return to 
this important work as soon as the second or “special part” has 
appeared. 

Of Professor Wiillner’s ‘“ Physics,’’’ the third edition of the’ third 
volume, which treats of the phenomena of Heat, has reached us. 
This new edition contains some additional paragraphs which give the 
recent interesting researches by Maxwell and Meyer, on the internal 
friction of gases; a valuable investigation on the mean spaces passed 
over by gaseous molecules ; there is also a very clearly written para- 
graph added on the mechanical interpretation of the second law in 
thermodynamics, and another on the experiments by Thomson, Joule, 
and Regnault, on the internal work in gases. Numerous important 
improvements will be noticed throughout the text, which show how 
indefatigably Professor Wiillner works, in order to keep his famous 
Physics always abreast with scientific progress. 

An error has crept into our notice, in the July issue of the West. 
minster, of the “ Algebra, Part II.,”’ recently published by Messrs. 
Rivington. The name of the author of the work, Mr. E. J. Gross, 
was unfortunately misspelled both in the remarks on the book and in 
quoting its title. 
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Mr. Melliss’s fine work on “ St. Helena and its Natural History,’”* is 
one that will be studied with much interest by the naturalist. Com- 
mencing with a short history of the island from the time of its 
discovery, he then describes its geological structure, its zoology, its 
botany and climatal phenomena. Geologically St. Helena is entirely 
of voleanic production; it has a great crater on the south side, 
separated from the rest of the island by a lofty ridge, and the whole 
of its rocks are of eruptive origin, or produced from eruptive rocks by 
weathering. Mr. Melliss describes the island as consisting of a very 
complex series of volcanic outflows, the cliffs in some localities showing 
as many as forty or fifty, or even sixty or seventy lava-beds, with 
numerous intercalated layers of voleanic mud and agglomerates. The 
layers of mud in some places are described as forming laterite. In the 
author’s opinion the island originated from the eruptions of a sub- 
marine volcano, which gradually rose above the sea by accumulation of 
ejected materials. He describes the process by which the island may 
have been built up from the bottom of the sea, but we confess that we 
cannot regard as proved the assumption that St. Helena was formed as 
an island, and not upon a great mass of continental land, now sub- 
merged. The evidence furnished by the Coleopterous fauna of the 
northern groups of Atlantic islands, as brought out by Mr. Wollaston’s 
admirable investigations, seems to prove almost incontestably that 
they were at one time parts of a connected land, although they 
also are of voleanic origin; and although St. Helena apparently 
possesses no indigenous forms of Beetles in common with the more 
northern islands, we nevertheless find in it the same singular pre- 
ponderance of many peculiar Weevils, that is so striking a characteristic 
of the Canaries and Madeira. Thus out of forty-two species of 
Coleoptera regarded as indigenous to St. Helena, no less than twenty- 
two are Curculionidz, and belong to genera peculiar to the island, and 
more or less abnormal in their structure. Probably larger collections of 
the Beetles of St. Helena would throw a clearer light upon this matter, 
and indeed it must be confessed that a list of only ninety-five species 
of Coleoptera cannot fairly represent that portion of the fauna of the 
island. Mr. Melliss furnishes annotated lists of the members of the 
other groups of animals which have been collected in St. Helena and 
around its shores, and although these are not numerous, and probably 
represent only a small minority of the species which might be collected 
in the locality, they are nevertheless of considerable interest. The 
terrestrial fauna, although scanty, consists to a very great extent of 
introduced species, and this is still more strikingly the case with the 
flora, notwithstanding that 1048 different plants are now said to grow 
in the island. It appears that, at the first discovery of this land, early 
in the sixteenth century, its surface was entirely covered with forest 
vegetation ; but wit!.in a very few years goats were introduced into it, 
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and multiplying rapidly, greatly injured the forests by eating the young 
trees and the leaves and bark of the old ones. In 1709 the mischief 
had become very serious; and in 1810 the forests were almost totally 
destroyed, and the island, thus left bare, suffered severely from drought. 
To remedy this state of things the goats were killed and foreign 
trees and plants were introduced, with the result that in the struggle for 
existence the newcomers speedily exterminated the smal! remnant of 
indigenous plants, leaving only a few patches of them near the highest 
points of the island. Seventy-seven only of the recorded species are 
regarded as truly indigenous, and these, according to Dr. Hooker, show 
indications of South African relationships, although most of them are 
of peculiar forms. Mr. Melliss’s volume is illustrated with numerous 
good plates. 

Dr. Sterry Hunt has collected and published a volume of “ Chemical 
and Geological Essays,”® communicated by him to various learned 
societies and periodicals since the year 1858. Most of these papers 
relate to the chemistry of Geology, or to Geological matters in which 
the author considers chemical action to have had no small share, and his 
views have in many cases met with considerable opposition, especially 
from Professor Dana and other American writers. The papers relate 
to some of the highest and most vexed questions of Geology, the 
nature and origin of the earth, the origin of mountains, vulcanicity, 
the nature and origin of granitic and crystalline rocks, the origin of 
metalliferous deposits, &c. A paper which will possess a special 
interest for English geologists at the present moment is that on the 
History of the names “Cambrian” and “Silurian” in Geology,a long essay, 
in which the author strongly takes up the Sedgwickian side in the 
great controversy. 

Mr. Darwin perhaps hardly furnishes an illustration of the adage, that 
a prophet shall be without honour in his own country, but most certainly 
it is not in England that he must look for the fullest acceptance of 
his teachings, and recognition of his prophetic function. But in 
Germany the teachings of the great English naturalist have been 
received with an enthusiasm such as they have not excited in this 
country ;—the Darwinian theory, sometimes more or less modified, 
sometimes carried considerably further than by its author, or followed 
out in consequences not touched upon by him, may be regarded as at 
the foundation of the natural history teaching of Germany at the 
present moment, and nearly all the leading naturalists of that country, 
have published treatises of greater or less importance bearing directly 
upon the evolution theory. Of these essays a very excellent one is 
“ Die Darwin’sche Theorie’ of Dr. Georg Seidlitz,”” a second edition 
of which is now before us. It consists of eleven lectures delivered by 
the author, and contains an excellent exposition of the theory of the 
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origin of species by natural selection, and of the different phenomena 
of which that theory furnishes more or less satisfactory explanations. 
Some points are placed in a new and interesting light by Dr. Seidlitz. 
But the most striking feature of his book, is the boldness with which 
he claims for natural history—and especially for zoology—the foremost 
place in the free thought of the future. As the discovery of the 
earth’s subordinate importance gave the first shock to conceptions 
which had held their own for centuries, and the demonstrated facts of 
geology shook the faith of the world in certain other notions which 
seemed to lie at the foundation of common beliefs, the Darwinian 
theory carried out to its logical consequence of the origin of man from 
lower forms of animals, has introduced a new element into all discussions 
on mental and moral philosophy, and cannot fail very shortly to effect 
a profound modification in the generally received views even upon 
theological subjects. Dr. Seidlitz’s chapter on the consequences of 
Darwinism is one that will well repay perusal. His book is also valu- 
able for the analytical list of writings on the theory of the origin of 
diversity of form by descent with modification which it contains,—this 
has evidently been compiled with much care, although we notice a few 
omissions. 

Dr. Anton Dohrn, also a warm supporter of the theory of evolution, 
in his pamphlet on the origin of the Vertebrata” puts forward an idea 
which has already been indicated by Semper and others—namely, that 
the true origin of the Vertebrata is from the Vermes, and that the Ascidia 
are really descended from the lowest Vertebrates. He fully admits the 
close relationship of Amphiocus to the ascidian larva, but reads the evi- 
dence differently from most of his predecessors. He regards the Cyclo- 
stomi as examples of forms descended from more highly organized fishes 
by a sort of degeneration, probably connected with the semi-parasitic 
habits which undoubtedly characterize some of them, and he indicates 
in some detail the modifications of structure which seem to lead to 
this conclusion. The larval form of Cyclostome described as Ammoceetes 
is very nearly allied to Amphioxus, and supposing Ammocetes to have 
been a sexual animal, Dr. Dohrn thinks it would not be difficult to 
derive from its progeny by further modification and degeneration of 
the piscine organization, on the one hand Amphioxus, and on the other 
the Tunicata. The second part of Dr. Dohrn’s pamphlet is devoted to 
the exposition of a principle of change of furiction made use of in his 
previous argument. It consists in the recognition of the fact that the 
function of any organ is the resultant of several components, one of 
which is the primary function of the organ, whilst the others are 
secondary ; that the diminution of the primary function and the 
heightening of a secondary function change the nature of the whole 
function of the organ, the secondary function becoming primary, and the 
consequence of the whole process being the transformation of the 
organ. 
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Dr. W. His has published an excellent treatise on the development 
of the vertebrate embryo, in the form of a series of letters to a friend.” 
His description of the process is founded chiefly upon the evolution of 
the chick, and it is illustrated with numerous woodcuts showing the ex- 
ternal appearance of the embrvo at various stages of growth, and sec- 
tions through it in different directions. The author further discusses 
the theories of embryonic development and its cause, and the relations 
of embryology to the “ descendence theory,” and in so doing takes the 
opportunity of criticising Hackel rather severely. 

There seems to be no end to the combinations by which zoological 
subjects may be made to furnish material for popular books ; the points 
of resemblance other than systematic affinity by which different 
animals may, as it were, be brought under a common point of view are 
so numerous. Mr. Harting has availed himself of one of these bonds 
of union to produce a most charming volume on the birds which visit 
the British islands in the summer.” But although Mr. Harting’s 
book is popular in its style and in the mode of treatment of its subject, 
it must not be confounded with the ordinary run of such treatises, 
as it is the work of a practical ornithologist well-acquainted not 
only with the literature of his science, but also with the objects of 
which he writes. His little book contains an admirable brief account 
of our summer visitors, told in a most agreeable manner, and in- 
cluding the results of much personal observation. The illustrations 
are casts or facsimiles of Bewick’s excellent cuts. 

Professor Dana has published a seconde dition of his work on “ Corals 
and Coral islands,’ which furnishes an excellent summary of the Na- 
tural History of Polypes and of the structures raised by the coral- 
building forms. The book has not undergone much alteration, but a 
few new facts have been worked into it. 

Dr. Hooker’s synopsis of the “ Flora of British India’”” is one of 
those works before which critics must be silent, and we may therefore 
content ourselves with announcing the completion of its first volume, 
the first part of which appeared in 1872. It contains the descriptions 
and synonymy of Indian flowering plants belonging to forty-four natural 
orders of Thalamiflore, and has been prepared by Dr. Hooker, with the 
assistance of several other distinguished botanists. To the student of 
Indian botany it will be indispensable. 

We may call attention to the appearance of a new edition of the late 
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J.S. Henslow’s useful little “ Dictionary of Botanical Terms.’”* It 
appears to have been fairly edited, although no editor’s name is on 
the titlepage. 





We have received the first number of a serial’ devoted to mid- 
wifery and diseases of women, which is issued in good style from the 
house of Enke. The price per part is four shillings, the parts are 
to appear irregularly as matter presents itself, and they may be had 
separately or by subscription. Dr. Edward Martin of Berlin is editor- 
in-chief. The editor opens the serial with an article on retroversion 
and flexion of the uterus in pregnancy, a subject full of interest for 
those who seek to allay the discomforts of those trying months. Dr. 
Ruge discusses the co-existence of pregnancy with ovarian cyst, and we 
should have welcomed his article some months ago, when we were per- 
plexed by a case of the kind. Other articles deal with such subjects 
as narrow pelvis, injury to foetus in extraction, hematometra, enuclea- 
tion of fibroids and myomata, &. &c.; and the part ends with a 
“ Jahresbericht,” or survey of the year. We have said enough to 
show that if the serial continue as it has begun, it will be a very valu- 
able organ of progress in its department. 

This book” belongs rather to useful than to entertaining literature. 
Dr. Beneke thinks rightly that the Fatherland being now one should 
institute one organization for the registration of mortality in place of 
the fragmentary and deficient systems now at work in the separate 
provinces. ‘This is obvious enough; and in support of his project he 
reviews the organizations for like purposes in other nations, amon 
which he sets England first in place and in merit. He reprints with 
words of commendation the nomenclature of the College of Physicians, 
and points out its international value. In their turn, the Germans 
might lay Europe under gbligation if they would organize a working 
system of registration of disease. This is a task which so industrious 
and systematic a people ought to manage successfully. 

Gynzkology is the barbarous and incorrect name of a “ science” 
which in the fashionable world seems to have taken the place of 
homeopathy. We are not sure that the change is any improvement 
in an ethical point of view ; to dance attendance upon a homeeopathist 
was silly at worst; to pasture one’s mind on “ Gynzkology” but too 
often is debasing. These fashions are however generally significant 
of some defects of knowledge or training. The mastering of thera- 
peutics gave rise to homeopathy, and “ Gynzkology” is the scum of a 
movement having the laudable object of increasing our knowledge of 
the functions and diseases peculiar to women. Hence every three 
months we find our table laden with works upon these subjects, 
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systematic and unsystematic ; good, bad and indifferent. With a few 
exceptions they are but a darkening of counsel, yet the exceptions are 
often invaluable. Dr. Fritsch’s” treatise seems to be among the 
honourable exceptions, for it is thorough and complete, and it does not 
bear the trade mark of a self-seeking ladies’ doctor. To review the 
volume is, of course, impossible in this place. It consists of nearly 
four hundred pages, and deals chiefly with midwifery in the stricter 
sense. The author seems to us to have executed his task in an indus- 
trious and adequate manner, and to have marshalled his subjects clearly 
in paragraph and chapter. The book is well printed, but German 
bindings get worse and worse, and the present treatise falls to pieces 
as the leaves are cut. Surely a firm cloth binding is far cheaper for 
the purchaser in the end, and makes it no longer needful to keep up 
the annoying custom of leaving the reader to cut the pages. 

If that which is said and that which is written were but said and 
written with accuracy and thoroughness, on how solid a basis would 
our knowledge rest! Dr. Matthews Duncan” is happily one of those® 
physicians who have the industry, concentration and sense of respon- 
sibility which bring forth work of abiding value. Too many fertile, 
suggestive and indolent persons publish views which may or 
may not be worth a rush. We scarcely thank them for their con- 
tributions, for we cannot spend a lifetime in verifying other people’s 
hypotheses. For instance, we scarcely realize how loosely we have 
talked about the mechanism of parturition for years and years until 
Dr. Duncan takes the matter in hand, and shows how insecure our 
data have been. Perhaps since the time of William Hunter no 
obstetrician has really grasped the idea of a study of the mechanism of 
labour in its scientific aspect, that is, in its actual and calculable details. 
As the author says, “It may be thought that there was little inge- 
nuity or merit in measuring the pelvis or the foetal head, or in telling 
what part of the head first emerged from the mother’s body; yet the 
world waited for a thousand years before these simple things were 
done, and one of them is even now the subject of respectable con- 
troversy” (p. 20). Itis not even yet perhaps wholly familiar to the 
general mind that labour is a mechanism, and is to be worked out in 
its elementary parts by the application of physical reasoning. It must 
not be supposed that parturition depends upon no conditions more 
complex than the mechanical, but that mere mechanics are largely 
concerned in the result, and have a larger interpreting power than we 
altogether realize. Instead of with the old vital principle, which cast 
a mysterious cloak over much that should be no mystery, we must 
begin from below, and our positive knowledge will explain upwards 
more than the old vitalism professed to explain from above downwards ; 
and with this advantage, that vitalism which professed to explain really 
benumbed inquiry by giving us a stone for bread. It was an expla- 
nation by words only, and was no more an actual hypothesis than tke 
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theory of special creation was a reasonable account of the appearance 
of animal life. It gave a place to the process, but offered no account 
of it. “Words form a capital subject for belief, and it is precisely 
where meaning fails that a word comes in most opportunely.” Dr. 
Matthews Duncan does not lounge by this safe gate into the temple 
of certainty: those who are contented to let things go as it pleases 
God will care little for his book; the “divinely discontented” will 
welcome it not for its contents only, but for its method. 

Of its kind this unpretending little volume” is the best treatise 
which has fallen into our hands. It consists of twenty-five lectures 
on elementary physiology in its application to the daily wants of man 
and animals, delivered to the wives and children of working men in 
Saltaire. We were won upon the threshold by the truly gentle and 
unconventional temper which remembered animals in its kindly scheme. 
We have often thought that the fittest hand-book of health would 
tome to us from some hand outside the clerical circle. A professor of 
physiology becomes a little rigid in his ways of thought. His very 
accuracy tends to make him less fresh and less homely. He puts, 
and from his own point of view, properly puts all propositions on an 
equality, and is not tempted to favour the practically interesting and 
to neglect the more indifferent truths. A lay writer, on the contrary, 
looks at the matter in a more living way, and charms us with the 
novelty of old facts in new dresses. Again, it is from the busy fingers 
of woman, especially, that we should learn to sweeten the air of our 
daily life, for from her we learn day by day that no detail is insig- 
nificant because it is small in dimensions, and no duty unimportant 
because it is trivial. Dropped stitches spoil the finest webs and the 
loveliest designs. On the other hand lay writers are in danger of 
worshipping the letter of the text-books, and fail very often to recog- 
nise the relative value of evidence and of authorities. Hence their 
essays are too often mere hashings of Dr. Carpenter, flavoured with 
George Henry Lewes. Mrs. Buckton has avoided this danger 
almost miraculously, She has so sound a foundation of “ common 
learning,” as the lawyers call it, that she rarely errs and never 
blunders, and to this she adds an insight of her own, and a simple, 
happy, genial way of putting things*which is almost fascinating, and 
which must have been a liberal education to the women who heard her. 
We wish she would extend her benefits to others who need her 
teaching even more than working women. We could find in our 
heart to make up a nice class for her, consisting of a few “local 
authorities,’ a handful of women of fashion, and perhaps a sprinkling 
even of sanitary doctors. 

This is a very tedious volume:” luckily, it is small. A polemical 
book in the world of letters has never an abiding interest, but it may 
be passingly funny ; a book of scientific polemics is always horribly 
dull both in the present and in the future. What on earth do we care 
whether the author agree or does not agree with this, that or the 
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other authority ? If he has anything to say, let him say it like a 
man, and let us make comparisons for ourselves. And this book of 
polemics is worse than bad, seeing that in most cases the author 
misses the real points of the issues which he raises—and himself has 
evidently never learned to look behind the words which he uses. A 
plaster skull mapped out into counties and decorated with big words 
is an admirable symbol of a “ phrenologist’s” mental condition ; and so 
long as phrenologists exist, so long will they be able to assert that 
their doctrines have some representations in nature. 

Dr. Cotting’s friends who had found his addresses” a sweet savour 
of past time begged him, so he says, to publish them all in some com- 
plete shape. As Dr. Cotting modestly remarks, they are somewhat 
novel in character and argument, and may deserve immortality. 
In fact, they have the sort of ability which we look for on the walls of 
the Academy, where we see very little that is original or masterly, much 
that people call “able,” that is uniformly clever, but never reaching 
the upper stratum of thought. English physicians may care to know 
the direction of thought among their Transatlantic brethren, and may 
be orthodox enough to find much consolation in the strangely unplea- 
sant argument occupying a chief place in the “ Addresses,” to prove 
that disease is a marvellous instance of the ability of the Creator. In 
an outburst of pious wonder and joy, Dr. Cotting exclaims—“ Each 
new case is a new enigma—how curiously planned, how varied in 
uniformity, how singularly wrought out! Finite intelligence could 
never have originated such a combination; human intellect never 
approached it in subtilty of contrivance’ (p. 41). 

We had almost left this treatise unnoticed, but it may turn out to 
be the new bible of a new heresy. To say that it is worse than non- 
sense is to speak mildly of a book which abounds with reckless mis- 
statements and rotten reasoning. In England we presume Herr 
Konig would join the peculiar people ; in Germany this prophet who 
denounces therapeutics is a somewhat whimsical phenomenon; for we 
have been accustomed to think that German medical practitioners 
certainly do not harass “ Nature” with overmuch interference. 

This is a kind of chemical Mangnall or Mrs. Markham, and consists 
of some hundred and fifty pages of questions and answers wherewith 
to puzzle and instruct ingenuous youth. Those who like their know- 
ledge chopped up will do well to buy Herr Sehlickum’s longer cate- 
chism.” The book includes pathological and forensic chemistry, but 
deals only with qualitative analysis. 

This is a little pocket volume” containing brief pointed remarks 
upon the causes, kinds, and therapeutics of diseases of the skin. To these 
numerous formulz are added. ‘The little book is too small to require 
an extended notice ; but it does well and accurately that which it aims 





°3 “Medical Addresses.” By B. E. Cotting, M.D. Boston: 1875. 
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at, and deserves all the commendation it would seek. After all, it may 
well be a question whether bigger books add any more to our know- 
ledge than is contained in Dr. Liveing’s unpretending convenient 
pages. 

This is a somewhat whimsical book,” and one which it would be 
easy to disparage in many respects. At the same time it is clearly 
the work of a practitioner who has enjoyed a wide field of observation, 
and who has observed with much intelligence. His style of writing, 
moreover, is pleasant and shrewd, and his reading in some direc- 
tions seems as extensive as in others it is oddly limited. Of 
Bazin, for instance, he says he has read nothing—nothing, that 
is, of a writer who, with singular ability and vast experience, 
has dealt in Mr. Gaskoin’s way with similar subjects. Of Bazin’s 
treatise he says—* I have purposely neglected its perusal, as I wished 
to follow my investigations without bias.” This would be a dangerous 
argument for a boy to get hold of in respect to the Eton Grammar ; 
and in any case Mr. Gaskoin might have read something of M. Bazin 
after he had completed his own observations. Had he done so he 
would have found many of his own crooked things made.straight. 
Another quaintness in Mr. Gaskoin is his grievance against modern 
diagnosis, which he says has become so distressingly minute that the 
delightful confusion of nature is in danger of being forgotten. That 
is,a closer acquaintance with chlorine and sodium tends to make us 
blind to the reality of common salt. However, taking Mr. Gaskoin as 
he is, he is by no means to be neglected. His book is full of interesting 
matter, and is clearly the outcome of his own inquiry, and no mere 
travesty of other men’s labours. The chapters on treatment, too, are 
full and particular; and no one, however great his experience, could 
read them without profit. 

This seems to be an excellent little book"*—that is, it is excellent in 
form and intention, and seems to be correct in detail. In a pocket 
volume the author gives rules for the performance of any operations 
likely to be needed in military surgery. In brief condensed paragraphs, 
with abbreviations easily understood, the operator will find minute 
practical directions for each operation, and a note of errors to be 
avoided and dangers to be feared. Such a handy volume would be in- 
valuable on a campaign, especially to surgeons who have not been educated 
under fire, and who may therefore lack that readiness in resource and 
that hold upon detail which are necessary for success in emergencies. 
Nor would it be found a superfluity in more peaceful fields. 

This compendium of military surgery” differs somewhat from that 
of Dr. Joseph Landsberger, of which we have already spoken. - Dr. 
Landsberger’s book is a sort of guide-book to the technical details of 
operative procedure, and concerns itself with little besides. Surgeon- 
Major Porter, however, aims at something more than this, and his 
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hand-book contains chapters of the greatest practical value on matters 
of daily routine. Landsberger writes for the surgeon, knife in hand; 


. Porter writes for the practical man all round, and tries to make a 


campaigner as well as an operator. If Porter is not quite so minute 
and precise in his surgical instructions, yet he is sound and complete 
enough in these respects; while in his other chapters he puts the 
surgeon in the way of rigging up extempore stretchers out of rifles and 
greatcoats, extempore appliances for fractures out of cloth and rolls of 
straw, extempore water filters, and so forth. A surgeon with Mr. 
Porter’s Manual in his pocket becomes a man of resource at once, and 
it is unnecessary for us to point out the inestimable value of teaching 
of this kind for men who may any day be placed in cireumstances 
where the coolest of them might well lose his presence of mind. Mr. 
Porter’s book, too, is excellently and freely illustrated, and is bound 
strongly in a limp binding for the pocket, so that it carries its practi- 
cal character upon the face of it. It is really a capital little book, ad- 
mirably adapted for its purpose, and it will undoubtedly become a 
general favourite among army surgeons. 

It is not only raining but pouring books on diet and regimen just 
now; and Dr. Dobell’s book*’ is sufficiently substantial, though not 
quite as large as those of Pavy or Chambers. We do not usually 
notice new editions; but such books as these contain hints of personal 
experience and of practical resources for health and sickness which are 
very welcome from all quarters, and which every man is or ought to be 
ever learning, for the subject admits of infinite extension as yet in these 
younger days of trained nursing. With every edition, including this 
last, Dr. Dobell has added new and useful matter, and has farther con- 
— what was written, so as still to keep his volume within moderate 
imits. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. THOROLD ROGERS has published in three volumes a 
complete collection of the protests of the Lords.’ The first 
protest is dated May 26, 1624, and the last June 25, 1874. ‘To each 
of these protests is prefixed a brief historical introduction, which gives 
the circumstances under which the protest was made. In an admi- 
rable preface of some length Mr. Rogers claims the highest importance 
for these documents. He thinks that they represent the history of 
our modern constitution in its concrete form, and are materials for the 
history of those forms under which it appears that modern civilization 
will hereafter carry on the functions of government and legislation. 
He further says (Preface xxv.) :—‘I venture on assigning to those 





30 “*On Diet and Regimen.” By H. Dobell, M.D. London: 1875. Sixth 
Edition. 
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protests of the Peers the highest place in the literature of English 
politics. For a long time they are almost the only authoritative 
materials for constructing a history of political opinion in England.” 
There are certainly very, valuable remarks in this preface, and some of 
them which have a pertinence to recent events, and were written 
recently we shall quote. It is no doubt in reference to the last session 
that Mr. Rogers says, whilst speaking of the Upper Chamber :— 


“‘The Lords are wholly free from the special scandal of such representative 
institutions as the Commons in the United Kingdom and the Congress in the 
American Union. I mean the intrusive representation of sectional interests, 
and the intrigues of such adventurers as contrive to obtain a sitting, and are 
successful in forcing a hearing, for the purposes which they support. .. . 
It is only to be regretted that it has been irregular and intermittent in exer- 
cising its function of censorship over sectional legislation. It is even more to 
be regretted that it has not indicated the process by which the greater part of 
the scandal which discredits the House of Commons could. be removed” 
(Preface xxviii.). 


And the following observation may very justly recall a recent well- 
known publication :— 


“That class of memoirs, the writers of which collect the gossip of courts 
and clubs, with a view to secret or posthumous circulation, is the Tent trust- 
worthy of all political annals. These compositions, from the days of Suetonius 
and Procopius down to the most recent publications of the sort, are, I am 
persuaded, the most mischievous form in which historical occurrences can be 
exhibited. The writer of such books has every temptation to affect a cha- 
racter of candour, under which to take the fullest licence of malignity or 
pruriency. Unfortunately he is sure of readers, who are glad to see the 
reverse of the picture which the adulation of a former age has exhibited in 
false colours” (Preface xxix.). 


Another point well brought out by Mr. Rogers is one of some interest 
in certain quarters at the present time—namely, the right of the laity 
in Parliament to define the doctrines of the Anglican Church. (See 
Preface xxxii. and xxxiii.) Certainly Mr. Rogers has at least shown 
the importance of these protests which he has well edited. No 
selection has been made, no parts of the documents have been omitted, 
and they are now to the student’s hand ready and accessible. ‘The 
introductions and arrangement of the-text are perfect, and the work 
concludes with a full index of the Lords who have protested. In this 
book, evidently one of immense and long-continued labour, Mr. Rogers 
has done much to shorten the toil and to earn the gratitude of those 
who follow him into the same field; and has added, as we think, 
something to his just reputation. 

In conjunction with Mr. Rogers’s book we may place the third 
volume of the “Durham Register,”* which is published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. This volume contains what is 





2 “Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense. The Register of Richard de Kellawe, 
Lord Palatinate and Bishop of Durham, 1314-1316.” Edited by Sir T. D. Hardy, 
D.C.L. Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Longman and 
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known as “ Kellawe’s Register,” a miscellaneous collection of docu- 
ments referring to the Palatinate and to the taxation of benefices 
within the Durham diocese. ‘The taxation was for the benefit of the 
Holy See, and was claimed throughout Christendom. It is valuable 
as showing the value of land at that time. Amongst the documents 
are also to be found lists of ordinations in the diocese, and some 
curious particulars are to be found connected with these lists. Thus 
we find that the requisite title for Orders was five marks of yearly 
income. As time went on this stipend rose to eight or ten marks, 
which amounted to 602. per annum, and subsequently in the reign of 
James I. it varied between 61. 13s. 4d. and 10/., equal to about 1007. 
now. Sir Thomas Hardy draws in his preface a distiact and loving 
picture of Bishop Kellawe. He brings into relief his gentleness, 
moderation, and love for learning, so that beyond the dry details of 
this chronicle we can see a benign and gracious personality. He was 
destined to be disturbed in his grave during the last century. One 
Wyatt mutilated the Chapter-house in which he lay. 


“There were in it a few memorials of the dead. The bones indicated a 
man of short stature, some white hairs were still clinging to the skull. A 
fragment of a pastoral staff of wood was lying by the side ‘of the corpse, and 
some pieces of a woollen dress were found as w ell. The bishop had evidently 
been buried, after the simple and touching fashion of the time, in the garb 
which had been familiar to Gime from his earliest years, the cowl and habit of a 
Benedictine monk.” 


There is, as usual, a full and excellent index at the close of the 
volume. 

Mr. Graham has had placed at his disposal hitherto unpublished 
letters relating to the Viscount and the first and second Earls of Stair,’ 
and he has therefore written a biography of these illustrious persons, 
which, as he says, in somewhat remarkable English, “ connects with 
the histor y of Great Britain during an unbroken period of one hundred 
years.” The first Dalrymple, then, of whom he writes was James, 
born 1619, and who was sent to Holland as Secretary to the Commis- 
sion sent by the Scottish Parliament to invite Charles II. to come to 
Scotland to be crowned. He accepted, however, a judgeship from 
Cromwell, and was also fortunate enough to be knighted by King 
Charles. When the Declaration against the Covenant was appointed 
to be taken by all persons in trust, Sir James refused to take it with- 
out explanation, and was in danger of losing his judgeship. Far from 
losing it, howevger—though Lord Armcoton did lose his for the same 
reason—Sir James was made a baronet. Subsequently he received 
further honours, becoming Lord Stair, President of the Session and 
Privy Councillor. He died in 1695. But, if we are not mistaken, we 
have gone through all this before in noticing the book of Mr. Mackay, 
of the Scottish bar; and as far as this life is concerned Mr. Graham 
has not addéd much. Lord Stair’s son, the first Earl of Stair, was 
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born in 1648, and-is known for his connexion with the massacre of 
Glenco. In this matter his present biographer endeavours to redeem 
Lord Stair’s character, with what success may be seen from the follow- 
ing letter which Lord Stair despatched to Sir T. Livingstone :—“ Just 
now my Lord Argyle tells me that Glenco hath not taken the oaths, 
at which I rejoice. It’s a great work of charity to be exact in rooting 
that damnable sept, the worst in all the Highlands” (p. 159). And 
again he wrote (p. 160) : “ For a just example of vengeance I entreat 
that the thieving tribe in Glenco may be rooted out in earnest.” And 
shortly ‘afterwards he wrote in reference to this massacre to a friend, 
“ When you do right you need fear nobody.” It is perfectly true that 
King William did to acertain extent exculpate Stair (p. 200), but it is 
equally certain that history will not do so, although Lord Stair was made 
an earl by Queen Anne. This bad man died in his bed in 1707. He 
was succeeded in the earldom by his son, and his biography Mr. 
Graham calls the piéce de résistance in his bill of fare. We need not 
go through the whole life. Earl Stair was Ambassador at Paris during 
the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, and watched the proceedings of 
the Jacobites. He was recalled in partial disgrace, and received no 
further diplomatic employment. The Due de St. Simon, who had 
opportunity of knowing him at Paris, writes of him (vol. ii. p. 159) : 
“Under the pretext of loving society, good cheer, and debauchery, 
which, however, he never pushed to any great extent, he was attentive 
in making acquaintances and forming connexions of which he could 
make use in the service of his master and his party. He was poor, 
expensive, and very ambitious.” Yet he does not seem to have pleased 
his master or his party. There are numerous letters from different per- 
sons addressed to Lord Stair, which swell this volume, and which might 
have well been dispensed with. Some are interesting—e.g., the letter 
from the Duke of Richmond in reference to the marriage of his daughter 
to Henry Fox, but that has been printed before in the history of 
Holland House. In 1742 Earl Stair was made Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces and Field-Marshal, and in the next year defeated the 
French at the battle of Dettingen. He was soon afterwards obliged 
to resign the command, having incurred the King’s displeasure. He 
died in 1747, and his biographer, who has taken much pains in collect- 
ing facts, has but moderate praise for his character. He will not- assert 
that he was “ free from faults” or “a historical character of the first 
class” (p. 325). He says: “ By the French courtiers he was frequently 
called insolent, and his bearing was often regarded even by Lord 
Stanhope and the British Ministry as wanting in suavity” (p. 327). 
“He proved himself a keen and sometimes a factious partisan.” Of 
course the biographer tempers these admissions by exhibiting opposing 
good qualities, but these were not so great or overwhelming as to 
make the book one of wide or permanent interest amongst the readers 
of biographies. To the connexions and descendants of the noble house 
of Stair it will, of course, be pleasing to have so handsome a memorial 
of their ancestors, the first and second earls. To them we commend 
the book. A much smaller biography, which omitted the portion 
already done by Mr. Mackay, many of the letters to Lord Stair, and 
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some of the Appendix, would amply satisfy students of history who 
direct their attention to the Earls of Stair. 

Much nonsense has been written about Shakspeare by commentators 
and theorists, and the no small portion of this nonsense has sprung up 
round the play of Hamlet. But perhaps no greater nonsense has 
been written about Hamlet than that which “ Mercade” has just 
published.’ Be it understood we are not angry with Mercade. Far 
from it. There is an indescribable pleasure in reading a thoroughly 
silly book. And if the book is pretentious the reader’s pleasure is 
enhanced. On the one hand it is really soothing to one’s vanity to be 
able to say, “‘ Why, I could have done better than that myself ;” and 
on the other hand to add, “If I could bring myself to it.” But there 
is some fatuity connected with the destiny of Shakspeare’s works. 
Like the Car of Juggernaut, the great image demands and finds its 
victims. Almost always when it is rolled out, its path is marked by 
the names of devotees who have cast themselves under its wheels. 
Here lies a wretched Ireland, there a Hugo is wounded. And still the 
victims come. Mercade is the latest. For he, too, has his theory 
about Hamlet. What it is we will endeavour tosee. We turn to the 
preface. “The author offers no apologies for his little work, nor for 
his opinions.”” Well, we want none, and shall offer none. “It is high 
time some attempt be made to show that Shakspeare was a thinker.” 
So Mercade attempts it. His theory is this (p. xvi.): “The whole 
tragedy of Hamlet is a dramatic Philosophy of History.” This is 
farther explained by what the author calls “a suggestive key to 
Hamlet.”” Unfortunately we cannot reproduce it all, but we will select 
some of the characters from this “suggestive” key. Be it known, 
then, that Hamlet’s father is nothing other than “ unadulterated 
Christianity, prior to the second century.” Polonius is “ certainty 
or infallibility, authority, antiquity, and tradition ;” Rosencranz is 
“opposition of those who benefit by abuses;” and the Ghost is 
“Revival of Christianity.” We shall only be so severe upon this 
suggestive key as to quote the author’s own remark. It is, indeed, 
“absurdly crude.” But in the course of Mercade’s book he works 
these suggestions out still farther. Laertes signifies “ orthodox litera- 
ture” (p. 19), the players are “ the literature which led to the Reforma- 
tion” (p. 37). And there is much more in the same strain which 
would form a pretty anthology of its kind, did we care to cull it. But 
as a choice specimen of our author’s “ suggestive” criticism we would 
quote his derivations of the names. Guildenstern’s name “ savours of 
a compound of Latin and English. If we take the iast syllable 
‘stern’ we are reminded of the Latin verb sternere, ‘to spread over,’ 
‘to cover with.’ And ‘guilden’ sounds very much like some light 
veneer, wanting in everything but gilt. Thus to gild over, to smooth 
down, to hide, and finally to pretend, to deceive, is what we thus arrive 
at.” Yes, thus. But are we not right in speaking of the pleasure it 
is possible to derive from a book like this? “Taking Rosencranz in a 
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similar way, we have ‘ecranz,’ clearly derived from cranium, ‘a head,’ 
and ‘ Rosen,’ which sounds very like Rose in head. This would be a 
good metaphor for optimism—namely, a rosy brain.” And all this was 
in the mind of Shakspeare! We commend this derivation at any 
rate to the attention of Herr Karl Rosenkranz, whose interesting essays 
are noticed in another part of this section, and we earnestly advise 
Mercade to look out in a German dictionary the ordinary words, Stern 
and Rosenkranz. We cannot, however, tear ourselves away from 
Mercade’s fascinating pages. Our pleasure grows by what it feeds 
upon. How delicious is this (p. 48): “ Gonzago is an anagram upon 
Long-ago in all but the z, which is perhaps altered on purpose.” And 
this (p. 90). “It is perhaps worth calling attention to a possible 
anagram upon Ophelia’s name [HOPE (Ophe) I(n) A(fter) L(ife).]” It 
is most worthy of attention, not only in itself, but also as affording farther 
means of intellectual amusement. We feel inclined to imitate the 
anagram ourselves, and would call attention to a possible anagram of 
a similar kind upon Mercade’s name: MERE Childish) D(ull) 
A(bsurdities). We have, however, said enough to recommend this 
charming work. Its humour is subtle, but will repay the reader. There 
are other derivations equally as good as those we have quoted. There 
are also hints as “ suggestive” as any we have referred to. But then 
what do they suggest ? . 

And still they come. The Rev. J. O’Carroll sends us another 
Shaksperian pamphlet.’ A green fly-leaf fastened to the cover directs 
our attention to the fact, that “the character of Wolsey in Shak- 
speare’s Henry the Eighth, is taken almost verbatim from Cam- 
pion’s ‘ History of Ireland,’ when Shakspeare was a boy.” Now, 
Shakspeare has been proved to have been so many things that it would 
be very little to us to see him proved an Irishman. Our author 
does not indeed go so far as that; but he makes the English poet 
appear very minute by the side of the Irish historian. As thus, for 
instance (p. 22) :— : 


‘We shall find Shakspeare actually et beauties that are in Campion, 
toning them down wisely, to suit his end. Shakspeare has :— 
“ * Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer.’ 

Campion had :— 

“« ‘Lofty to his enemies were they never so big, to those accepted and sought 
his friendship wonderful courteous.’ 
. “I think [this is our good Jesuit’s opinion] it impossible to deny that there is 
something grander and more princelike in the description Campion gives. 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Lofty and sour to them that loved him not’ is a very portrait 
of a sensitive and aspiring poor scholar. He completely tones down the 
loftier language of Campion, which sujted splendidly the supposed child of 
lofty birth. [Our author would make Wolsey of lofty birth]. The great 
poet, gentlemen, did his cogging very judiciously.” 


We must admit here that we are unfamiliar with the verb “to 
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cog.” If it means to arrange one’s literary material well we agree 
with the last sentence of our quotation. But we must also add that 
we think our author does not do his “cogging” judiciously. He 
is supposed to be addressing boys on eloquence. He passes on 
from Dr. Blair to De Quincey. He touches upon criticism, he attacks 
Shakspeare, he extols Father Edmund Campion, a Jesuit like our 
author. And then comes that passage where it is shown that 
Shakspeare “cogged” so judiciously. Afterwards our orator praises 
“Trish eloquence,” and urges his boys to cultivate the precious talent. 
We have counted in his address the number of times he invokes his 
boys with the name “gentlemen!” That number is forty-three. In 
each page the word comes in like the crack of a whip twice or thrice. 
O gentle Jesuit leave Shakspeare alone. 

Perhaps, if it was worth while to write the lives of such saints as 
Mr. Baring-Gould selects,’ no one could do it better than does Mr. 
Baring-Gould. At any rate he does it, and we have before us the 
volume for September, that is to say, the lives of those saints who are 
commemorated on each day of that month. It is, we think, a sad 
chronicle in the history of human superstition, and did we not think 
it worth while that even human errors should be chronicled, we could 
well wish that the book might be forgotten and forgiven. It can 
only be fitly read with tears. For reverence in all devout belief is 
assuredly necessary to every thinking mind, and it is ill jesting where 
hearts have bled. We will not quote the foolish stories which Mr. 
Baring-Gould has collected and has told well, as far as they can be 
well told. But “the pity of it, the pity of it.” To see these stretch- 
ings of the tendrils of human faith that find no support, and this 
rank growth of credulity that cannot rise is enough to draw tears. 
And far off is the dawn as yet, and strong is the sight to which is 
visible on the distant horizon light which shall sweep away these sordid 
phantoms of the night. 

The “History of Greece during the Age of Pericles,” by 
Mr. W. W. Lloyd, is a thoroughly good historical work. The design 
too is satisfactory. Every student of Grecian history is aware that 
one period is left comparatively little illumined by the pen of ancient 
writers—éxAuréc roiro iv Td xwpiov are the words of Thucydides 
regarding it, and Mr. Lloyd has chosen them as the motto of his own 
work. For this is the precise period which he deals with. The story 
of the Persian wars is fully told by Herodotus, and that of the 
Peloponnesian struggle by Thucydides, and both of these stories are 
clearer to some of us than that of the Peninsular campaign, or even 
of the Russian war. But between these two periods lies an interval 
of fifty years, regarding which our information is, as Mr. Lloyd says, 
“jejune and unsatisfactory.” Gleams of light there are, and frag- 
ments of information, but to gain a clear view of this happy 
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Pentecontaétia, which has no history, yet during which the Athenian 
people were gathering the concentration of power which we now 
recognise, is difficult. Mr. Grote has, of course, thrown down broad 
lines that indicate the growth and development of Athenian great- 
ness, but naturally his treatment is “jejune” as compared with 
his treatment of the preceding and subsequent fifty years. Now, Mr. 
Lloyd has brought together almost everything that can be said upon 
the subject. He gives just and considerable prominence to the pro- 
gress of poetry, music, and sculpture, during a time when the arts awoke 
at least an equal enthusiasm to that which politics claimed. This 
treatment of the history of art is perhaps the characteristic merit of 
the book. The chapters on architecture under Themistocles, together 
with those that relate its further development, form a valuable history 
of art, while those on painting and music are no less valuable. Indeed, 
for a clear, connected account of Greek music, whilst we do not forget 
the well-known article in Smith’s Dictionary, we would commend as 
most admirable Mr. Lloyd’s chapter on the subject (vol. ii. ch. 50). 
Mr. Lloyd commends the elucidation of the Greek scale by General 
Thomson ; and many will agree with him when he says: “ From 
the confident expositions of ancient music by Boeckh and his suc- 
cessors, I have always risen, wherever the fault may be, with a sense of 
sorrowful disappointment and stupor.” Mr. Lloyd’s style is worthy 
of its subject: it is stately without being dull, and if we are not 
mistaken the book will take and maintain a high place amongst the 
really good historical works of our time. 

Dr. Merrivale’s general history of Rome® seems likely to answer the 
purpose for which it is intended. It is scarcely intended for the 
thorough student of special periods, but,as Dr. Merrivale himself says, 
it is addressed to the “reading public in general.” It is therefore 
without the references, notes, and discussions which are generally to 
be found in great historical works. Its peculiar characteristic is that 
it “traverses the whole career of Roman history from the reputed 
foundation of the city to its capture by the Vandals and the extinction 
of the Western Empire.” In the three periods of Roman history— 
the times of the Republic, of the Empire, and the Decadence—Dr. 
Merrivale has dealt concisely with each portion, his space necessarily 
precluding minute details. For those who require detailed narrative 
there are larger works at hand—Dr. Merrivale’s own works, for instance. 
But each period has been illumined by the light of the most recent 
research. Mr. Parker’s antiquarian investigation of Rome has not 
been forgotten in the history of the first period, whilst in the third 
period the recent labours of Champagny, De Broglie and Ozanam, of 
Beugnot, Chastel, and Thierry, have been utilized and assimilated. The 
book is well and clearly arranged, and some maps accompany it. 
Perhaps Dr. Merrivale’s style is not very fascinating to the “ general 
public,” and in an abridgment of larger works it is difficult to retain 
even such graces as belonged to the full text, but it is at least correct 
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and dignified. We trust the book may be largely used by the public 
for whom it is intended. 

Yet to those who wish to gain a real insight into the life of a people 
a work like that of Dr. Merrivale will avail less than the valuable book 
jointly written by Guhl and Koner,’ and translated by Mr. Hueffer, 
for here we see the people themselves, and live amongst them. Bekker 
did much to bring before his readers a vivid picture of ancient life in 
his two well-known stories, “Gallus” and “Charicles ;” but the value 
of these books lay rather in the discussions at the end than in the 
stories themselves, since stories written with a view of including 
the greatest number of archeological facts rarely afford much 
pleasure as works of art; but they served their purpose, at least 
to some extent, and the purpose was a good one. Now our 
present volume is, we venture to say, as pleasant reading and a 
more instructive study than were the books of Bekker. The style, 
whether due to the original writers or to the translator, is clear and 
not ungraceful. The distinct object of the writers is to describe the 
life of the Greeks and Romans in its external appearance, and this has 
been done both by the text and a large number (over five hundred) of 
woodcuts. It is impossible to overrate the importance of a clear pre- 
sentation of the external adjuncts of ancient life in every attempt to 
realize it. It is not unfrequently difficult even for one acquainted with 
classical writers to recall an accurate mental picture of a Greek head- 
dress or a Roman soldier’s armour. Some gem or painted vase or 
statue may indeed recur to the mind, but few are those who at a 
moment’s notice would undertake to describe exactly the way in which 
a Greek citizen wore his shoe, or to distinguish between a BAabrn and 
a odvcadov. But when a clear text, accompanied by adequate wood- 
cuts, has been thoroughly studied, the image remains. For doing this 
our authors furnish ample facility. Even the difficult question of a 
Greek trireme seems difficult no longer. In one point, however, we 
must confess that we think the writers have not been sufficiently clear 
or full. It is not easy to understand without a good diagram the 
construction of a Roman plough, and the woodcut from a marble group 
(p. 432) does not afford much assistance. Indeed, the Roman portion, 
though copious in its military section, seems less satisfactory than the 
Greek portion. In the chapters relating to architecture the woodcuts 
are excellent, and the text clear. The varieties of the historic dwelling- 
houses, no less than the architecture of the temples, baths, theatres, 
and other public buildings, are explained. The woodcuts, too, are 
taken from the best authorities, and the authorities are noted, and the 
book is illustrated by the careful reproduction of Greek and Roman 
monuments. This translation is from the third edition of the German 
work, Professor Guhl died in 1862, and Professor Koner has brought 
out since then a considerably augmented edition of their common 
work. 
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Herr Rosenkranz is a veteran German author. Nearly forty years 
ago he published in a collected form certain fugitive papers which met 
with a kindly welcome, and he has done the same again with later papers. 
These, written at various times and under various circumstances, he 
has arranged in chronological order, and named “Studies on the His- 
tory of Civilization.”"* They are pleasant and instructive reading, 
even though the reader may have very different views from those which 
the author holds. The most instructive essays are perhaps those 
which refer to German writers and philosophers, for with many of 
them Herr Rosenkranz was personally acquainted. He knew per- 
sonally, too, Bettina, Goethe’s youthful correspondent, and has given 
a charming sketch of her (vol. ii. p. 102). He treats with great 
justice that school of young Germans in the early part of the century, 
whose chief doctrine was the “ Emancipation of the Flesh,” and his 
remarks upon the doctrine itself are measured and careful. He is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Kant, and his book contains six essays upon that 
philosopher and the relation of his philosophy to that of Schopenhauer, 
the supreme pessimist. In an essay (vol. ii. p. 3) upon German 
metaphysics he has set forth with clearness Hegel’s position in the 
philosophical crisis immediately preceding the year 1846. He is at war 
with the doctrines which appear to result from the teachings of natu- 
ral science, but unlike some opponents he is just enough to attempt to 
understand them. In one interesting paper (vol. i. p. 266), he com- 
bats the theory of Helmholtz that the universe must eventually sink 
into absolute dead stillness, and he does so with ingenuity and audacity. 
Admitting freely the possible truth of Helmholtz’s theory, he yet 
claims against it the possible truth of objections for which he argues. 
As Helmholtz depends chiefly in his theory upon the co-relation of 
heat and motion, and the fact that life is the interrelation of these 
phenomena, Herr Rosenkranz opposes him with five difficulties, which 
may briefly be summarized as the inseparability of heat from motion 
on the earth in relation to the fact that the celestial bodies do move 
through space without the heat of motion; thirdly, the decrease 
of heat according to the square of the distance; fourthly, the possi- 
bility of unknown adjustments as illustrated by the exception of 
frozen water from the universal laws of heat; and fifthly, the 
principle of the compensation of averages. The conclusion of the 
essay will, however, fairly illustrate the author’s point of view, and 
may be consolatory to those who are not yet sufficiently strong to 
gaze undismayed upon the final catastrophe, distant though it be. 


“The earth’s destiny is no isolated one. But this very connexion with 
other constellations, and with other suns, affords the possibility of a never- 
ending self-renewal, and an unceasing re-formation, which taken teleologically 
must stand in close connexion with the history of Mind. It is not there- 
fore necessary that the fair face of the Cosmos should finally be distorted with 
the grin of a fire and mire abortion, and it seems more becoming to a God, or 
—putting that idea aside—even to the intelligent order abiding in things, not 
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to end with a flat Nothing, and that the Whole in repeated birth should renew 
a recurring youth, like the stars which while they keep a rotatory progress 
in unvarying orbits, have another motion in the universe—a path ito the 
infinite.” 

Herr Rosenkranz does not upon the whole seem familiar with English 
literature. Only in one essay does there appear an estimate of the in- 
fluence of Mr. Darwin’s theory, and even here it is not fully dealt with. 
“Tt was no new thought,” he says, and traces it back through La- 
marck and Robinet to Maupertius. Moreover, he refers his readers 
with evident pleasure to the attacks upon it which were made by 
Professors Agassiz and Frohschammer. But perhaps after all Herr 
Rosenkranz ‘is seen at his best in the essays which deal with lite- 
rary and artistic subjects. His paper on “Venice” (vol. i. essay xi.), 
on “Japan andthe Japanese’’ (vol. i. essay xvii.), on the “Chinese 
Theatre’ (vol. i. essay xxi.), and on “ Parisian Society in the 
Eighteenth Century” (vol. ii. essay xiv.), are really valuable mono- 
grams, which bring together a large quantity of information upon 
interesting topics. The author’s style is pleasing, and, unlike that 
of most modern German essayists, has something of the sparkle 
and brightness which we associate with the style of French writers. 
Certainly the book will not be found dull, and may be probably read 
by those who cannot accept the theories of the amiable Herr Rozen- 
kranz. 

Some time ago we mentioned in these pages a book which, under the 
title of “ Florentinische Studien,” attacked boldly and with masterly 
erudition the fame which had attached itself to certain Italian chroni- 
clers. Herr Scheffer-Boichorst was the author of the book, and he 
apparently made good his case that not only were the chronicles of 
the Malespini not genuine nor authentic, but that also those which 
bear the name of Dino Compagni were equally untrustworthy. Now 
Dr. Hegel comes forward with an opposing book." In his preface he 
briefly narrates the circumstances. The old faith which has been 
given to the Italian chroniclers must, he admits, be abjured. Giove- 
nazzo’s “ Diurnali” are undoubtedly false. Malespini’s Florentine chroni- 
cles, continued from the infancy of the town to the year 1286, are un- 
worthy of credit. Dr. Hegel thinks that both these texts have been falsi- 
fied : dates have been confused, wilfully confused, and historical impossi- 
bilities have been freely interpolated. All the unveracities of the Males- 
pini have been dragged to light in the “ Florentine Studies” of Herr 
Scheffer-Boichorst, and the motive for falsehood—the celebration of cer- 
tain noble Florentine families—made manifest. So far Dr. Hegel agrees 
with Herr Scheffer-Boichorst. But he will not give up the chronicles 
of Dino Compagni. He has loved and admired that chronicle from 
the days of his youth, and so he fights tooth and nail, line by line, 
against Scheffer-Boichorst for the good name of Dino Compagni. And 
how does the fight go? Well, those who are interested in the question 
will read attack and refutation probably. But the conclusion of the 
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matter is not so adverse to Herr Scheffer-Boichorst’s views. Dr. 
Hegel does to some extent establish the bona fides of the old chronicles, 
but he admits the fact that the chronicle, as it is known, has suffered 
interpolation and falsification by later hands. But he adheres to the 
Opinion that its value as an explainer of party feelings and party 
policy is undiminished. 

It is rather hard to understand with what purpose the brief notice 
of the literary and political life of Sefior Cénovas” has been written. 
Sefior Roda, however, thinks it right to direct the attention of his 
countrymen to the literary merits of Sefior Canovas. He says that 
even “the first essays from his pen, like the last which he has produced 
in mature age, exhibit great purity and propriety of language, much 
beauty of style, and a syntax employed by our classics” (p. 9). Then 
we have some specimens of Sefior Canovas verses, written at the age of 
twenty, and we are told (p. 13) that they “might figure worthily 
amongst those of the immortal poets for their indisputable beauty and 
the elevation of their ideas.” It is true that the Academy has made 
him one of its members, and it is equally true that so fervent an 
admirer of the literary power of Sefior Canovas as is our author is 
equally an admirer of his political views. He compares him to Crom- 
well and to Napoleon, and all great men who have taken the reins of 
government after a revolution, and he concludes his brief essay with 
inflated Castilian phrases which are in keeping with the earlier part 
of the paper. 

Dr. von Sybel has written a short paper on Schliemann’s work at 
Troy.” It is an important contribution to the esthetic consideration 
of the value of the Trojan discoveries. This value consists, according 
to Dr. von Sybel, rather in the insight which the relics give into the 
history of art than in their being any illustration of the Homeric 
poem. The relics themselves are evidences of a very early civilization, 
but it is unwise to connect them with the Troy of Priam. The paper 
moreover gives a slight but interesting account of Dr. Schliemann’s 
personal enthusiasm. 

Herr Rosenberg’s™ interesting account of two German painters is 
the attempt of a specialist to illustrate one part of the German Renais- 
sance. A complete history of that Renaissance demands the co-opera- 
tion of workers in special directions. Herr Rosenberg is one of those 
workers, and the two painters whom he has thus taken for study are the 
brothers Beham, Sebald and Barthel. They were born in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century at Nurenberg, and were pupils of Diirer. 
In 1525 they were banished from their native city on aceount of their 
opinions, for they took a decided part in the ecclesiastical questions of 
the time, and used both pen and pencil against the Papal party. 
Sebald settled in 1534 at Frankfort, and remained there until his 
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death. Barthel, after several journeys to Italy, died in that country 
in 1540. Our author supplies a very long estimate of Barthel’s merits 
as painter and engraver. Unlike most engravers of his time, Barthel 
engraved his own pictures, and did not engrave the paintings of others, 
except rarely. In a collection of his engravings amounting to 85, only 
one is an engraving after another master, and that is the “ Reading 
Sibyl” of Raphael. Indeed his style approximates that of Raphael. Like 
him he paints more freely from the nude. The Renaissance had won for 
German artists a deeper feeling for ancient myths and history. The 
heroic stories of antiquity had been long unknown to them, as a work- 
ing power, and ancient heroes were depicted in the robes of later and 
different times and climates. The Renaissance gave back the local 
colouring, and the earlier freedom. King Menelaus and the Knight 
Paris laid aside the medieval armour they had worn a thousand years, 
and gods and goddesses appeared in the divine nudity which belongs 
to them in the Olympus of Art. Oreads, Cupids, Tritons, and Nereids 
wound in procession round and through his pictures, or floated in 
corners. The old gruesome representations of death, gave place to the 
figures of the genius of sleep. And common life, the peasants and 
people of the country, found themselves once more objects of art. The 
book contains also a full estimate of the work of Sebald as designer 
and engraver, and there are several specimens of his work given. To 
eyes unfamiliar with German art of that period, they are not always 
beautiful. One, which the author'says “shows in the happiest way the 
influence of Diirer,” is a “ holy family,” wherein the Virgin is seen— 
at east in the engraving, p. 69—with the face of a horse ; the Child is 
lumpy and coarse, and St. Joseph resembles an inebriated blacksmith. 
It is not indeed beautiful, nor can any amount of technical power and 
vigour make it so. The book concludes with a full list-of the works 
of the two brothers. The criticism of a book like the present can be 
fairly treated only by an art-critic. As a contribution to the history 
of the Renaissance, however, it is unmistakably valuable. Herr Rosen- 
berg clearly shows the effect upon painting of the new spirit which 
had begun to breathe upon Germany. One merit cannot under any 
circumstances be denied to the five-and-twenty woodcuts which are 
to be found in the volume: they have power, and rude as they seem 
they are visibly the progenitors of many of the excellent woodcuts 
which are still to be found in German books. 

Herr Klopp has given in two volumes a complete history of the fall 
of the House of Stuart’ and the accession of the House of Hanover 
to the English throne. Previously to the publication of these volumes 
Herr Klopp was known as the editor of the correspondence between 
Leibnitz and the Electress Sophia of Brunswick-Lanebourg. He has 
therefore been in possession of the Leibnitz papers which were 
preserved in the Royal Library of Hanover, and of the documents 
relating to the English Succession. The period which our author 
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selects is one which has been well illustrated by English historians, 
but the main principle of his work is a desire to exhibit the connexion 
between the English policy and European complications. With this 
view he has used the State archives in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
and the despatches of foreign ambassadors in London from 1666 to 
1714. The book is not light reading, and will scarcely be attractive to 
English readers who find English historians accessible. Nor more- 
over has it so much additional merit as to demand a translation. 
Historical students, however, who read German easily, will find in it a 
clear, well ordered, and dignified account of the reign of Charles II. 

Herr N. Ruffner-Casper has sent us a short but foolish pamphlet’ 
on the English language as the universal language of the future. 
There is so much nonsense and so much genuine enthusiasm in these 
curious pages that we scarcely know how to speak of the booklet. In 
very strong language the author recommends the study of English by 
all continental nations. He even goes so far as to say (p. 11),‘* When 
all the French and all the Germans—or even a majority of them—can 
directly understand each other by means of the English, from that day 
every war between these two great civilized nations will become im- 
possible.” As, however, it is not probable for some time atleast that a 
majority of the French and Germans will communicate with each other 
by means of the English language, we will confess that we are not so 
enthusiastic upon the subject as is our author. May we indeed be 
allowed to say simply that in spite of our prepossession for an enthu- 
siastic admirer of our own language, the pamphlet appears to us to be 
rubbish. The author begs that any mention of his pamphlet may be 
made known to him. He stands with cap in hand, and implores the 
kindness of the “ once sixth, now perhaps third or fourth great power 
of Europe—the Press” in his favour, and gives half-a-dozen references 
to which any notice may be sent. We trust our remarks will reach 
him. His book is rubbish—Unsinn—dummes Zeug, if it is no worse. 
In some amusing papers contributed to a comic contemporary a writer 
pretends to mention with laudatory notice any tradesman who makes it 
worth his while to do so. This plan seems to have commended itself to 
our enthusiastic friend. Thus he writes (p. 13) :—“ German, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Russian, Polish, may often enough be heard spoken in 
the admirably conducted Hotel B -” The italics are not ours, and we 
decline to continue the advertisement. Again (p. 13) :—“ The chii- 
dren of Herr G. S., proprietor of the excellently managed Hotel 
, have easily learned the language.” Again :—“Herr T. F., 
proprietor of the excellent Hotel , has in a short time learut 
sufficient English for his business, though he never found time to study 
a book.” ‘There are many more notices of the same kind. Nor does 
the author forget to advertise himself as a teacher of English. Some- 
times his zeal outruns his discretion, as for instance, when speaking of 
the pains he had taken in applying his method in practice, he adds :— 
“alles umsonst und ohne Kesultat’”’ (p. 32). 
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Herr Wittig has written a history of the revolutions” which for a 
century have shaken the world. He has endeavoured to discover the 
main principle or leading thought of each revolution, and to point out 
its development in various peoples and climes; also to show how in 
each decade of years this principle has grown stronger and stronger, 
and how the present freedom of the individual is the grand result of 
national movements. The book really owes its birth to an unfulfilled 
design of Schiller. In 1787 Schiller projected a history of “ Remarkable 
Rebellions and Confederacies in Medieval and Modern Times.” Of this 
work only one volume appeared, and this volume did not, in fact, deal 
with any very remarkable revolution. Upon this pattern, however, 
our present author has endeavoured to fashion his book—unsuccessfully, 
as we think. ‘Neither with rose-water does one make a revolution, 
nor with rose-water does one describe it,” says Herr Wittig, and his 
readers will indeed find little rose-water in Herr Wittig’s revolutionary 
pages, which are dedicated to “THE PEOPLE.” It is hard to criticise 
this large volume of nearly 500 pages as a whole, but if we turn to 
special portions it is not difficult to see that occasionally at least there 
is wanting a breadth of view which should belong to any work of real 
historical value. The thirteenth chapter is headed “England and 
Ireland, 1760-1851.” In this chapter there is nothing of any value, 
the historical information is meagre, and the comments are common- 
place. The author does not, apparently, sympathize with what he 
calls the “Home roule” party, and he does not doubt that England 
will remain mistress of the Emerald Isle. In point of fact, there is 
not much of importance or value in Herr Wittig’s book, unless it be a 
very quaint and curious “ Stammbaum,” or “ genealogical tree,” of 
rebellions, which ornaments his first page. This politico-botanical 
woodcut represents an aged tree overhung with tickets,whereon are 
affixed dates and names of countries, after the manner of Welsh 
pedigrees. The trunk bears the name of England, and the date 1688. 
The highest twig bears the name of Japan, and the date 1871. Lower 
down we find other Jabels—‘“ Mexico, 1809;’’. “ Poland, 1815;” 
“ Hungary, 1848.” There is no end to this sort of thing. The book 
has no literary excellence and no historical merit. Its style is dry and 
wintry, like the sapless tree which is represented in its frontispiece. 
Why it should have been written will be a puzzle to the antiquary of 
a decade hence, should a copy—which we doubt—have at that time 
escaped the trunkmaker and the pastrycook. 

The “ Legends of the Rhine’ is one of those books to be found in 
large numbers along the banks of that storied river. Compiled for the 
use of tourists, they are at least harmless, and sometimes amusing. 
Our only objection to the present version is the claim that it makes 
to bea translation. ‘True, it is not German, but, on the other hand, 
it certainly is not English. If it should reach a third edition, and it 
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may, as it has already reached a second, it would be desirable for the 
on to obtain some assistance for Mr. Garnham in his arduous 
task. 

We have received two more numbers of Mr. Black’s translation of 
Guizot’s “ History of France.’”’ They deal with the Literature and 
Art of France during the time of Louis XIV. As this was the time 
of Lafontaine, Boileau, Moliére, and Racine, the numbers are more 
than usually interesting. 





EELLES LETTRES. 


HE London Journal and the Family Herald must look to their 
laurels. The author of “The Boudoir Cabal” is beating them 
upon their own aristocratic ground. He gives us dukes, earls, and 
cabinet ministers as plentiful as blackberries. We have noble ladies 
of the bluest blood and the purest morals, and an Italian prince, 
extraordinarily moustached and wicked. The only thing which we 
miss in “The Boudoir Cabal” is a spirited woodcut at the beginning 
of each chapter. A highly religious tone, however, pervades the 
story. After the Court of our own gracious Sovereign, Heaven appears 
to occupy the next place in our author’s thoughts. He is great upon 
court etiquette, levees, and presentations. He is also equally great 
upon Heaven, and knows all about the etiquette on the Day of 
Judgment. In Heaven, it appears, the lady presents her husband. 
Thus when Lady Pennywon dies, the author sternly tells Sir Ham 
Pennywon that his wife will never speak to him again. ‘“ No, never 
more, Sir Ham, never more in this life, not again till she meets you 
face to face, and leads you by the hand to that Seat where we must all 
kneel some day.” ‘This is certainly a new view of the Rights of 
Women. 

All novelists should read “ The Way We Live Now,’” if only for 
the sake of Lady Carbury. Lady Carbury writes both novels and 
history, but her history may from its blunders be also regarded as. 
fiction. There are few reviewers, who in their time have not received 
notes from Lady Carbury. Lady Carbury successfully wheedles two 
editors into praising her wretched historical work, “ Criminal Queens.” 
But there is a third editor, a Mr. Alf, “a stern man,” as Thackeray 
said of his successor on the Cornhill, who will not be won over by 
flattery or dinner-parties. He keeps a staff of Joneses, men of vast 
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erudition and great powers of sarcasm. One of the Joneses crushes 
poor Lady Carbury’s book without mercy, fastens on the wrong dates, 
exposes the bad grammar, shows that all her knowledge is third-hand, 
and her style third-rate, and makes himself as disagreeable as his 
powers of sarcasm and the law of libel permit. We certainly feel no 
pity for Lady Carbury. We can only wish that there were more 
editors like Mr. Alf, and more reviewers like Mr. Jones. We should 
then have fewer Lady Carburys. Of Mr. Trollope’s own novel we 
also feel inclined to wish that it was reviewed by his own Jones, that 
particular Jones who writes such slashing reviews on novels. We 
fear, however, that in Mr. Trollope’s case criticism, however severe, 
would have no effect. Still we think that Jones might fairly point 
out how closely Mr. Trollope himself resembles Lady Carbury—how 
he too has written all sorts of books, a hack translation of Cesar, ascratch 
volume of hunting sketches, a boys’ Christmas book of Australian ad- 
venture, all of them with no higher aim than Lady Carbury’s. Jones, 
too, might very fairly proceed with a comparison between “The Way 
We Live Now” and “ Vanity Fair.” He might contrast Mr. Trollope’s 
flabby sentences with the terse epigrams of Thackeray. He might 
contrast that grand adventuress, Becky, against the literary adven- 
turess, Lady Carbury, and Rawdon Crawley against Sir Felix Carbury, 
Cohenlupe and Melmoth, with what results we can imagine. How- 
ever, we are not disposed to play Jones’s part just now. We will 
merely say that Mr. Trollope, like Lady Carbury, writes up to what 
may be called the paying point. He has taken a good subject, and 
has made it fairly interesting, but nothing more. We look in vain 
for any flash of Juvenalian satire. We look in vain for any nobleness 
of character to compensate for all the rascality against which we rub 
shoulders. In short, we look in vain for any of those higher artistic 
touches which give life to a work of fiction. 

“ Jean’ may be recommended to all ladies. It is not a man’s 
book, and we can imagine sume men putting it down in utter disgust. 
But it is just the novel in which the ordinary novel reader delights. 
It is full of domestic life, and of such scenes as occur in most house- 
holds. The characters can hardly be said to be strongly drawn, yet 
they are life-like. The style too is quiet and good, and the tone un- 
exceptionable. These are no ordinary merits in a novel. 

The fall of Miss Saunders* might furnish a text for a long sermon. 
She began her literary career with a promise which no other writer of 
the day has given. She has wilfully flung away all her great gifts. 
Instead of the originality, and freshness, and power, which so dis- 
tinguished her earliest performances, and gave them an individuality 
of their own, we have now bad taste, exaggerated descriptions, and a 
sentimentality of the worst type of the imitators of Dickens. Of course 
Miss Saunders understands her trade. Goethe said it is often our 
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worst books which are the most popular, and which pay best. 
Whether this be the case with Miss Saunders we are not in a position 
to know. We can only say that the style of “High Mills,” froma 
literary point of view, is simply detestable. 

What all such tales as “Scarscliff Rocks’’® want, and there are 
generally at least a dozen of them every quarter, is dramatic power. 
We have sensational instead of dramatic scenes. The characters are 
generally fairly drawn, but are often dull when they are not sensational. 
This is the case in “ Scarscliff Rocks.” Miss Maine has, we think, 
done better in previous tales, and we shall hope to meet her again, but 
with more interesting types of character than Alick Gordon and 
Maud Eliot. 

Mr. Gibbon’s “In Honour Bound” was a decided success. Many 
of the same qualities which distinguished his earlier novel may 
be found in “ What will the World Say?’* He possesses the art 
of irdividualizing his characters, which is the novelist’s first require- 
ment. Then his conversations are natural. His humour, too, never de- 
generates into vulgarity. Lastly, as may be seen in a chapter called 
** Neck or Nothing” in the second volume,.he possesses what for want 
of a better name we may call “ go,” 

“The Wheel of Fortune’”’ is very pleasant reading, and Bayons 
Court is well described. The story is, we suppose, a first work. The 
author has a good deal yet to learn in the art of novel writing. If he 
wishes to attain success, he must give far less description and more 
character drawing. The story, too, somewhat drags in the second 
volume. Many of the personages would appear to be drawn from real 
life. 

Mr. Aidé’s* touch is always light and effective. In a moment 
we know what sort of a place Millwood is, and almost what sort 
of people live there. Only two down trains stop there, one at midday 
the other at midnight. There is no second post. People get their 
Times on the second day. They do not “run up” to town, but 
“journey to London.” ‘There is only one shop in the place, called 
“‘The Emporium,” the meaning of which nobody understands, where 
groceries and ready-made clothes may be bought. LKqually well 
sketched in is the town of Barfield, whose “ fashions and fish can be 
pronounced tolerably fresh.” Mr. Aidé contrives to sketch both Mill- 
wood and Barfield in about as many lines as most novelists take pages, 
and sketches them far more effectually. Both places stand out distinct. 
No radical notions have invaded the land. No theories of Owen have 
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taken root there. No Arch has appeared among the labourers. As 
Mr. Aidé says, “ As to those new-fangled co-operative associations, they 
are held to be eminently ungenteel; and no one in Millwood society, 
however limited his means, would be found bold enough to give in his 
adherence toa system so radical, so subversive, ‘ so unjust, you know.’ ”” 
The characters, too, in “ A Nine Days’ Wonder”’ are all sketched with 
the same light touch as the places, We instinctively know them all 
as soon as we are introduced to them. Mr. Vavasour, of Laurel 
Bank, who has returned from India witl: a good fortune, may be met 
with in most villages like Millwood, especially in the south-west of 
England. Again, there never was a Millwood without its Admiral 
Howland, who is always denouncing everybody for their sins, and 
especially the Government for “ allowing the service to go to the Devil, 
sir.” There are, of course, the other usual characters in such a village, 
the vicar, the doctor, a captain, and the curate. ‘The daily village life 
with all its gossip is well done. We know quite well what sort of an 
inn the Bell was, and who drank beer there, and who drank brandy, 
at least Admiral Howland did. We know, too, who bought the smart 
pink ribbon at the “ Emporium ;” at least Admiral Howland did. We 
know who took a walk on a Sunday, at least Admiral Howland did, for 
to use his own language, “ Damn me, the world has grown perfectly 
wicked.” 

Miss Tytler’ works by the same simple means as Mr. Aidé, and 
is quite as effective. Let us take one of her stories, ‘“ London Pride,” 
or “ Em’s First and Last Lodger.” ‘The whole story is told in two 
chapters which takes up only some sixty pages. And yet in these 
sixty pages there is more delineation of character than in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred three volume novels. We will merely give the out- 
line ofthe story. Mrs. Rashleigh and her daughter Em come to ‘Town 
to support themselves by letting lodgings. Mrs. Rashleigh was a 
clergyman’s widow, and it was a tremendous fall for her to become a 
lodging-house keeper. She knew nothing of either lodging-houses or 
the ways of lodgers, which are generally inscrutable, and so puts her- 
self into the hands of a London maid-of-all-work. The first lodger 
appears as a mysterious being with a big beard, who only says “ Yes” 
and “ No.” The maid-of-all-work suggests that he is a swell-mobsman, 
and Mrs. Rashleigh thinks, horror of horrors, that he may be an actor. 
One day the mysterious man returns with a grey squirrel in a cage. 
This, however, gives no clue to the mystery. A long time afterwards, 
however, Em goes to the Zoological Gardens, and if she does not see 
the grey squirrel, she sees the grey squirrel’s master, a sort of scientific 
Adam amongst the wild beasts, ordering and naming them. He is 
in fact one of the Assistant-Managers there, connected with the 
Acclimatization Society. The story then proceeds more rapidly. Mr. 
Hatchard befriends Em’s brother, who has been “ plucked’’ at Oxford, 
and who is more at home amongst animals than books,and finally marries 
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Em herself. All this, which reads so poorly in our brief analysis, is 
narrated in the most charming manner. Miss Tytler possesses both 
grace of style and quiet humour and pathos. We would gladly take 
another of her tales, and show how effective some of her scenes are; 
but must content ourselves with the story of Em. Miss Tytler is 
never sensational nor melodramatic. We recommend “The Garden of 
Women” to all readers. Everybody will find something suited to their 
tastes. 

“Out of Society” is decidedly amusing. It is written throughout 
with dash and spirit, though once or twice approaching rather too near 
to Ouida’s peculiar style. The great millionaire, Mr. Plantagenet 
Jones, is the best done of the men, and Mrs, Harrington of the women. 
Jones is the most magnificent of mortals, and Mrs. Harrington the 
wiliest. Jones comes down into Moorshire and astonishes the old 
county families with his wealth. He builds a sort of Alton Towers, 
He is not only the architect of his own fortune, but of his own house. 
It was built in no particular style, for whenever Mr. Jones saw any- 
thing which he liked in anybody else’s house he immediately added it 
to his own. The great attraction of Mr. Plantagenet Jones’s house, 
however, was the painted ceiling of the amber drawing-room. Here 
Jones was represented as Jupiter surrounded by his Court, Mrs. Jones 
figuring as Juno, and his daughter, the fat Maria Jones, as Venus, 
but resembling the Goddess only in the scantiness of her drapery. At 
the Towers Mrs. Plantagenet Jones gives a magnificent ball, to which 
all Moorshire is invited. This is one of the best chapters in the book. 
The way in which Mrs. Harrington intrigues with simple Lady Slade 
is excellently done. 

“ Healey” is well and carefull} written. The writer evidently 
knows Lancashire and Lancashire people, and has spared no pains to 
make them life-like ; but we are much afraid that the book will prove, 
if we may use the term, somewhat “ heavy”’ for the circulating library. 
We must give a word of praise for the way in which the dialect is done, 
but this too, like the character-drawing of Earnshaw, Crier, Wilfrid 
and Miss Healey, will be lost upon the general reader. We should 
advise the writer to try her hand on a shorter tale, and to give greater 
development to her powers of poetry and humour. 

The historical novel is the most trying of all. Miss Thackeray” 
has, however, succeeded far beyond our expectation. The story of 
Angelica Kauffmann exactly suits her powers. A most interesting 
comparison might be made between “ Miss Angel” and “ Esmond.” 
What in the one is satire, becomes changed in the other into poetry. 
The sombre colouring is transfused into light. A prettier story and 
more prettily told than “ Miss Angel” it is impossible to conceive. 
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We must close our long list of novels with Miss Keary’s 
“Castle Daly,’’”* to which, however, we cannot do justice. Its analysis 
of Irish character is so good, and so thoroughly helps us to understand 
so many of the difficulties connected with Ireland, that we would 
strongly recommend it, not merely to novel-readers, but to all who are 
interested in the welfare of Ireland. Since Miss Edgeworth no writer 
has succeeded so well in painting both the virtues and the failings of 
the Irish people. 

The new edition of Dr. Bennett’s “ Baby May,’ tempts us to say a 
few words upon one of the most popular of our poets. Let there beno 
mistake about the word popular. Dr. Bennett is read where ‘Tennyson 
is only tolerated, where Browning is unknown, and where Swinburne 
would be held in abhorrence. Dr. Bennett and Dr. Mackay are the 
poety of the million. They are the Apollos of the railway bookstalls. 
They are to English readers what Longfellow is to American. It may 
be just worth while to inquire into the reasons of this extraordinary 
popularity. First of all, however, we would take the opportunity of 
expressing our unfeigned admiration of “Baby May.” Had Dr. 
Bennett written only this one piece, the world would have imagined 
that they had in him lost a great poet. But unfortunately Dr. 
Bennett has stepped beyond the nursery. He has forsaken the 
cradle and the pap-bottle. He has ceased to be the Poet Laureate 
of Babies, and in ceasing to be this he has ceased to be anything. 
He can write very prettily indeed about “ Baby’s Shoes,” and he 
should have stuck to his last. In this volume we can measure him 
with his contemporaries. We will take two consecutive pieces, 
“The Star of the Ballet,” and “The New Griselda.” The “Griselda” 
is written in blank verse, cast in somewhat the same form which 
Tennyson made popular by his early idylls. The manner of the 
poem, too, reminds us of ‘lennyson’s treatment of country scenes in 
the same idylls. Here for instance is a passage :— 

“For playmates in their childhood they had been, 
Twin hunters of the hiding violet, 
Trippers together through the April lanes 
To find the treasures of their earliest May. 
They in the summers of their childish days 
Would roam the bright green meadows hand in hand, 
And bring a very wealth of king-cups home, 
Of silver daisies and pale primroses.” 


Now this is very pretty, but it is nothing more. And to say of 
poetry that it is only pretty is virtually to condemn it. But we must 
go astep further. The most untutored ear will detect how wooden 
the rhythm is compared to Tennyson’s blank verse with its “linked 
sweetness long drawn out.’ Next for the matter. The description 
of spring is pretty enough, but it conveys no new images, conjures up 
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no new pictures, and suggests no new thoughts to the mind. “Silver 
daisies” and “ pale primroses” are hackneyed, and “wealth of king- 
cups” has long since become a commonplace in every young lady’s first 
novel. We now turn to “The Star of the Ballet.” If Nature re- 
quires firm handling, Art equally requires it. The stage is perilous 
ground on which to tread. “The Star of the Ballet’’ of course makes 
us instinctively remember Browning’s poem. No one who has read it 
will forget how he has made Fifine live for us in her spangles and 
paint. The lines are trenchant, deep cut. The woman is brought 
before us living. But in Dr. Bennett’s verse we have only an account 
of a young person vaguely throwing her arms and kicking her legs 
about. What, then, is the cause of Dr. Bennett’s undoubted popu- 
larity ? The answer is easily given. If any one will read “The New 
Griselda” and “The Star of the Ballet,’’ he will find an immense 
amount of sermonizing. Now the British public dearly loves an 
infusion of commonplace morality, both in prose and poetry. It 
delights in Salem. It loves Tupper, and the leaders of the Daily 
Telegraph on the origin and meaning of Good Friday. Gush is its 
element. The British public possesses no real sense of beauty, and no 
appreciation of originality. It respects only what is conventional. 
Anything, too, which rhymes passes for poetry. Dr. Bennett, Dr. 
Mackay, Mr. Longfellow, and Tupper are all masters of the style which 
the British public venerates. Of the four, we prefer Dr. Bennett. 
As we wish to part from him on good terms, let us say that every 
mother ought to learn “Baby May” and “Baby’s Shoes” off by 
heart. 

We have no means of knowing who “ Proteus’””* may be. But the 
volume sufficiently reveals the author for the critic’s purpose. He is 
evidently not young. Further, he has been in a position to see much 
of the world. So far for externals. Of his inner self the poems tell 
us much. He is a man of culture, whose views are in harmony with 
the latest speculations of the day. He has felt and suffered. All this 
the book clearly proclaims. Three leading lines of thought run through 
it. First, we hear the cynical words of the preacher, “Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.”’ Then follows-a still sadder tone, the tone 
which modern thought must impress upon every one who has pondered 
upon the “ painful riddle of the earth.” Then last of all comes the 
reconciliation of man with fate. The author finds out, to borrow 
Lavater’s fine simile, that man is free, but free only as a bird in a cage. 
In no volume of poems have we ever seen modern thought, and the 
sadness of modern thought, so clearly proclaimed. The book in literary 
workmanship, no less than in its power, may be comipared with “In 
Memoriam.” The comparison would be, however, for the sake of con- 
trast. Both poets cry “Behind the veil! Behind the veil!” But 
where the older poet sighs, “'There’s something in this world amiss 
shall be unriddled by-and-by,” the younger boldly says— 

“T cannot doubt but man at length has read 
The riddle of the earth.” 
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But we shall do “ Proteus” more justice by quoting him at length 
than by instituting any comparisons between him and Tennyson. 
Here is the beginning of a poem entitled “Faith’s Apostacy.” It 
appears to us to most truly represent the feelings which all those who 
have renounced the creed in which they were brought up, the Church 
in which they were baptized, and the hopes upon which their happiness 


was built :-— 
“Oh Faith, I could pardon thee 
That thy old vows are dead: 
Cruel knowledge bade thee flee. 
At her solemn mockery 
Faith turned pale and fled. 


Hope, too, has pruned her wing, 
As the swallows do 
At winter’s threatening. 
Hope, thou faint-hearted thing, 
Wilt thou fly too? 


Love is still true to me, 

But he is sick to death 
At your double treachery. 

He sits where faith was wont to be, 
Sadly twines a bridal wreath. 


Love with eyes unbound and clear 
To see the spots on all things dear ; 
Love, who finds no thing of worth; 
Love, a stranger on the earth, 
Wandering homeless from his birth. 


Faith and hope once gave with love 

Their pledge to lead me where above 
Truth had taken her abode, 

Where good was truth and truth was good, 


To live with these in quietude. 


Truth still is there, she cannot die ; 
But her treasures from our eyes 
Fade in doubt and mystery ; 
And death, which should have made us free, 


Takes back the prize. 


We repeat that these lines appear to us to represent more truly than 
any others which we know, the shock which so many of us have felt 
when we first lost our hold upon the creed of our youth. Buta higher 
note has to be sounded than the author has yet reached. Though the 
doctrine of evolution may answer, as “ Proteus” does, to the question, 


What is God P— 


‘A law, a fate, 
Too old for love, too strong for hate. 
Man? The prisoner of his power.” 


Yet it proclaims a high destiny for man, and leaves us not unconsoled 
with the future glories which await the human race. This the coming 
poct will have to sing, and we may hope that “Proteus” will yet rise 
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to this higher strain. We should, however, be doing “ Proteus” great 
injustice did we not for a moment at least dwell upon his powers of 
pathos, his skill in description, and his love of natural scenery. He so 
deeply feels the burden of the world, so keenly resents the illusions of 
life, the mockery of the senses, and the evanescence of our most 
treasured joys, that the strain would become morbid were it not re- 
lieved by bright touches of fancy. Here, for instance, is a charming 
conceit— 
“The clouds come flying on the breeze, 
And tear their fleeces on the jagged rocks.” 


Here again is another charming touch. The poet is describing the sud- 
den change from winter to spring— 


* All yesterday 
The winds about the casement chilly blew; 
But now the breeze that played about the door, 
So caught the dead leaves that I thought there flew 
Brown butterflies up from the grassy floor.” 


The volume, however, is full of such bright fancies. We unwillingly 
close the book, as we should have liked to have quoted other specimens 
of the writer’s varied powers. We have not space to do him justice, 
but no reader who is interested in the progress of modern thought, no 
less than in poetry for its own high sake, can afford to neglect this 
most remarkable volume. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland are the land of poets.* The lake 
scenery seems to inspire the people with poetry. Wordsworth’s sister 
tells us how she missed the lakes when away from her home, and how 
prosaic all other counties seemed. Here, too, is the land of legends. 
Both the scenery and the legends have impressed themselves upon 
Miss Powley. She writes best when she writes about them. Her 
success when dealing with other themes is only indifferent. She is 
evidently then not under the same strong feelings of emotion. The 
pieces which we like best in her collection are those written in the 
North Country dialect. They are simple and pathetic, and not 
without a vein of humour. The story of the Cumberland sheep- 
dog, who could not understand the south country farmer, is excel- 
lent. He ought to be an honorary member of the English Dialect 
Society. 

Of Professor Veitch’s” poems an ill-natured critic might say that 
cultivation has done more for them than poetical feeling. Yet this 
would be very far from the truth. Though every page bears witness 
to a highly cultivated mind, yet every page is also marked by originality 
and a deep love for nature. It would be truer, perhaps, to say that 
there is a lack of imaginative power. We have plenty of fancy, and 
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plenty of close observation, but there wants that fusing power which 
is found in the highest poets. “The Tweed” is both the longest and 
the finest poem in the book. Of it we prefer the Second Part—“ The 
Growth of Nature Feeling.” Professor Veitch has added very much 
to the colouring of his verse by the use of archaic expressions. As he 
rightly says in a note, “ Every synonym which indicates a new aspect 
of an object is an addition to the expressiveness of a language; it also 
adds to its power and variety as a means of expression.” Professor 
Veitch’s poems must not be confounded with the mass of mediocrity 
which is so abundant. 

Another volume which conspicuously stands out from the crowd is 
Mr. Acton’s “Sonnets.” In reading Mr. Acton, as in reading Pro- 
fessor Veitch, we are struck by the high culture and general liberality 
of thought, and this ought to be noted. The amount of difference 
between the higher class of poetry and the higher class of our novels 
is very great. In such poetry as Professor Veitch’s and Mr. Acton’s 
we see the best results of culture. But in our novels, with the excep- 
tion of George Eliot’s, we see no reflection of the highest thought of 
the day. Whether Professor Veitch or Mr. Acton could write a novel 
we cannot of course say, but they would both bring with them gifts 
which are conspicuously absent in the ordinary novelist. 

Mr. Burgess,” we learn from the preface, is a workman in a factory. 
His poems show tenderness of feeling. It is, however, only kindness 
to tell him that there is not the slightest indication in them that he 
professes any original poetic power. We cannot advise him to devote 
any more time to the muses. His labour, which might be profitably 
employed in other directions, will assuredly be flung away. 

“Rum Rhymes’” ought never to have been published. They are 
vulgar and offensive. The illustrations are in keeping with the 
rhymes. 

“The Lady of Lipari”” is the ordinary commonplace stuff which 
passes for poetry. In all such books we notice the announcement 
* All Rights Reserved ” conspicuously printed. We feel tempted to 
ask what special rights do these authors reserve—the right to be dull 
and silly, or the right to such lines as these :-— 


“There lived in Lipari, long time ago, 
An aged man, of wealth and renown; 
Long years before, in other lands, and so 
Once wont to seek the smile and fear the frown 
Of fortune.” 
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This is the way in which “Lipari” begins, and the reader may 
imagine the way in which it goes on. 

In a sensible introductory note the Rev. W. C. Smith introduces us 
to a Scotch Hans Sach.” The poems are principally concerned with 
the joys and sorrows of domestic life. Unlike most workman’s poetry 
a spirit of optimism breathes throughout. 

We noticed Mr, Gibbs’s “ Arlon Grange’” on its first. appearance. 
In its new dress the poem certainly looks very pretty, and will form 
an ornament to many a drawing-room table. 

The author of “ Orion” must not expect popularity for his drama 
“Cosmo de’ Medici.”** Closet plays are seldom read; Mr. Horne, 
too, writes far above the heads of the multitude. Here and there a 
student will read this play with admiration. The small poems at the 
end are very charming, and had we more space we would gladly quote 
some of them. 

We wish that we could share Mr. Lewes’s” anticipations of the re- 
vival of the glories of the English stage. We do not even see any 
hopes of the dawn which he tells us is breaking on theatrical darkness. 
We take up to-day’s paper and see advertised not actors, but magnifi- 
cent scenery, not plays but “‘ real waterfalls.” At one theatre the at- 
traction is a “ New Romantic Bouffe Extravaganza ;’”’ at another “ One 
Hundred Coryphées,” and at a third “Lulu, the eighth wonder of 
the World.” As for Tennyson’s new drama, of which Mr. Lewes 
speaks so hopefully, we now know what it is, and how far likely it is 
to affect the destinies of the stage. We wish we could perceive the 
slightest hope, but look which way we will, there is no gleam of 
light. The history of the stage, judging by the past of other nations, 
forbids us to anticipate any real revival. The Elizabethan stage suited 
the requirements of the day. Our time requires something different. 
The newspaper and the novel are to our day what the drama was to 
the contemporaries of Bacon and Raleigh. Our social habits, too, es- 
pecially our late dinner hour, act indirectly against the fortunes of the 
stage. Still Mr. Lewes’s work comes very opportunely. It is unique 
in its kind. The weakest part of a modern newspaper, from a literary 
point of view, is its dramatic criticism. Generally speaking it is no- 
thing else but dull fulsome eulogy, or else dull spiteful blame, one about 
as true as the other. Mr. Lewes is well known as one of the most 
accomplished and brilliant literary critics of the day, and he now 
shows us what theatrical criticism should and should not be. We 
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eannot of course follow him in his detailed criticisms on the various 
actors and actresses whom he passes under review. It must be suffi- 
cient to say that his main criticisms on the art of acting and on the 
causes of success in acting are incontrovertible. One of his best 
chapters is that on “Natural Acting.” Another equally good, but 
open, perhaps, to some objections, is that on “Shakspeare as Actor 
and Critic.” Most people who have ever tried to act, on however small 
a stage, have generally had to complain of the enormous waste of time 
consumed in the necessary preparations, in consultations about dress, 
and rehearsals. Whether Shakspeare was or was not a good actor may 
be an open question, but we may be sure that he could follow the advice 
which he so often puts into the mouth of his characters of not wasting 
his energies on too many things. Had he been a great actor he would 
have been Jess of a poet. No man can serve two masters in Art. 
Mr. Lewes’s book will be of equal value to the public, to the theatrical 
critic, and the actor. 

“The Transactions of the Manchester Literary Club’™ are very 
much above the average of such productions. Many of the papers 
possess a permanent value, and none of them are without interest. We 
ean only mention one or two. Mr. Milner’s paper on “The Lanca- 
shire Dialect considered as a Vehicle for Poetry”’ is especially attrac- 
tive. We hope that he will continue the subject, and show how 
Swinburne, Morris, and Rosetti, like Tennyson, have enriched our 
language by using archaic and provincial words. An article by Mr. 
Haworth will have an especial attraction to Shaksperian critics. Mr. 
Haworth contends that Fottom’s “Thisne, Thisne” is not, as is 
generally supposed, either a blunder of Bottom’s or the printer’s for 
Thisbe, but the provincial word “ thisne,” pronounced as one syllable, 
has meaning in this way. According to Mr. Haworth, Bottom’s speech 
should run, “As I may hide my face, let me play Thisbe too; Pll 
speak in a monstrous little voice, thisne-thisne:—Ah, Pyramus my 
lover dear; thy Thisbe dear;—and—lady dear!” Mr. Haworth’s 
arguments are very ingenious, and he would convince us if he would 
only produce an example of “ thisne,”’ used in the way which he sug- 
gests, by any of Shakspeare’s contemporaries. Amongst the other 
papers Mr. Axon’s proposal for a printed catalogue, to be issued from 
time to time, of the books in the British Museum, is well worthy of 
the attention of the Trustees of our great national library. A classified 
index would, however, be the greatest boon. Mr. Rowley’s remarks 
on the effects of modern life and large towns on art and artists are 
full of good sense. We can strongly recommend the present volume, 
and trust that other towns will imitate the example of Manchester by 
instituting literary clubs of the same high character. 

Dr. Erdmann’s lectures” are on a variety of subjects which have no 
special connexion with each other; they are not courses of lectures, but 
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detached essays delivered orally. They are on “Laughing and Weeping,” 
on “ German Philosophers,” on “ Dreaming,” on “ Martyrs of Science,’”” 
on “Stupidity,” &. &e. There isa gentleman in England or Scotland, 
who writes under the signature of A.K.H.B., who affects a certain 
omniscience, and aims at being funny. How far he succeeds, or how 
great is his knowledge is not for us to say, since we are not now review- 
ing his works. But if we say that Dr. Erdmann strikes us as aGerman 
writer of the same kind, but greatly superior to his Scotch prototype, 
our readers will set him high or low among essayists according to their 
opinion of A.K.H.B. What we have said will show that at least we 
do not place Dr. E. Erdmann in the lowest rank. His lectures, more- 
over, have reached a third edition. 

This handy volume,” like the Golden Treasury in form and arrange- 
ment, is edited by Dr. Buchheim. He has produced a book which all 
lovers of German poetry will weleome, though many will regret the 
absence of favourite lyrics. We admit that the task of selection was 
no easy one, since the wealth of such poems in German is great, and 
no two tastes coincide. Yet we cannot understand the omission of all 
the songs in Faust, to say nothing of some others of Goethe’s shorter 
poems, which might have been substituted with advantage for others 
which are given. It cannot be that as parts of a great whole they 
ought not to be separated from the drama, since the same reason 
would exclude Cliirchen’s song in Egmont, which is here given. We 
miss the Léwenritt from the selections from Freiligrath ; we could 
have wished for more than one poem of Novalis, while several good 
names are wholly omitted. We say nothing of the selections from 
Heine, because whatever we have of his, is, and always must be good, 
whatever is omitted we necessarily desire, while judgment in his case 
is often led astray by the lovely music to which Schubert has wedded 
so many of his songs. The notes are disappointing. Dr. Buchheim 
often explains what no one could misunderstand, and takes no notice 
of areal difficulty; there is alsoa good deal of the following sort : 
“This exquisite little poem is one of the finest specimens of lyrical 
effusions. It breathes a delicacy of feeling which in itself affects us 
like the fragrance of a rose, and is worthy of any great poet.” We 
do not agree about the particular poem, and it is always a certain im- 
pertinence to tell us how we ought to feel. The volume, as we have 
said, is pretty, though somewhat un-English, since part has been 
printed in Germany and part in England. We do not complain of 
this, since no doubt the poetry is better printed than it would have been 
here, and the paper of the two portions fairly agrees in colour. But 
why do the publishers attempt to throw dust in our eyes by allow- 
ing Messrs. Clay to print their names on the last sheet containing 
the German Index, as though they had done the whole of the 
book ? 

These three lectures” may no doubt have proved interesting to those 
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who heard them. But they presume an almost complete ignorance of 
the Elizabethan age, and were addressed to an audience who are 
supposed scarcely to know the names of Peele, Chapman, Greene and 
Marlowe. Even the facts of Shakspeare’s life are fully detailed. The 
authorities on which Herr Harnig has relied are Chambers’s Cyclopzdia 
of English Literature, Dr. Drake’s Shakspeare and his Times, Rye’s 
London as seen by Foreigners, and M. Taine. When we have said, 
moreover, that Herr Harnig’s original criticism is sensible but by no 
means brilliant, it will be evident that while we welcome any fresh 
Shakspeare student, we do not think these lectures bring anything 
new to Shakspeare’s countrymen. 

This is an interesting but somewhat too coarsely abusive pamphlet,” 
containing three essays or lectures on Christianity in general, with 
special reference to Church and State in Germany; on Miracles; and 
on the German Protestant hymn book authorized in Bavaria, and we 
presume also well known in other parts of the Empire. The author’s 
standpoint is sufficiently shown by the following sentence. “ Nature 
laughs Theology to scorn. Nature is the only sovereign. All that 
does not submit itself to her laws goes to wrack,” p. 63. The third 
essay is extrémely amusing, and, mutatis mutandis, might serve as a 
critique also on many popular English hymn books. The essential 
unity of Roman and Protestant theology is well brought out, and the 
certainty that all dogmatic religion is necessarily and logically catholic. 
There is no true middle ground between submission to the Pope and 
following free thought. wherever it may lead us and land us. Herr 
Conrad contrasts the sickly sentimentalism of modern hymns about 
heaven with the more healthy material conceptions which once 
prevailed, and thinks that if we must dream of a heaven at all, those 
old notions are preferable which Luther was not afraid to put before his 
little Hans in the letter we all know. He quotes a fragment of an old 
Volkslied which is well worth preserving. 1t may be thus rendered :— 


‘*Oh, ’twere good to be in heaven, in the life to come, 
Of all you will you have your fill, and no man asks the sum. 
And every one can borrow: no pay-day comes with sorrow. 
Mayhap in heaven a fast-day falls: then we dine on trout, 
Peter to the cellar goes, and draws the spigots out. 
David plays the harp; Ulrich roasts the carp; 
Margaret bakes the cakes so fine; and Paul hands round the stoups of wine.” 


This is a collection of little tales,” eight in all, of the kind that 
Clough calls the “ tender-domestic.”” We do not know them in the 
original Danish, but they read as though they were well translated— 
that is, they are in excellent yet very simple German. They 
breathe an atmosphere of quiet family life, and the lovemaking in those 
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stories which contain any is of the most proper and unexciting cha- 
racter. They are really pretty in their own way, and may be safely 
recommended to any mother who wishes to find an unexceptionable 
and easy German story-book for her schoolroom girls. The same may 
be said of 

“ Wechselnde Lichter,’’ which is a collection of nine stories more 
ambitious than the last, of more grace than power, though this 
is not wanting, and also quite unexceptionable in tone. ‘The character 
drawing in all of them is good, the conversations are lively and life-like. 
The book is worth reading. 

There is always some little difficulty in judging a translation when 
the original is not before us. Such merits as grace of language and 
extreme delicacy of local colouring may be lost in the passage from one 
language to another. But making all such allowances, we must yet 
consider this a dull and insignificant little book,” in no degree worth 
translating. The tales are of such incidents as might be supposed to 
fall within the experiences of a Swedish pastor, and are about the cha- 
racter of those which a hard-pressed magazine editor might put into 
an obscure corner. They are perfectly harmless and of no value. 

These are disagreeable pictures of a disagreeable life.“* They are 
contained in a book such as the late Mrs. Sherwood would have written 
had she been a German. That is to say, it is clever, extremely evan- 
gelical, bigoted and unpleasant. It shows that a Protestant pastor 
can be as full-blown a tyrant as the veriest Jesuit, and the story is 
excellently calculated to bring religion itself into discredit. That, how- 
ever, is not the aim of the author. 

The story of a youth who loves the wrong lady, and who on awaking 
or being awakened from his “dream of spring” finds that the right 
lady has loved him all along, has often been told, but seldom more 
prettily than in Herr van Dewall’s romance,” which we commend 
almost unreservedly to our readers. We say almost, because the scenes 
in which the wrong lady succeeds, against her will, in destroying the 
enchantment she has cast round the hero are overdone; while the 
hero himself, who relates the story, violates the old rule that he who 
kisses, or, as in this case, is kissed, should not tell. But these are 
not serious blemishes in a tale that is extremely pretty, and sparkles 
with fun. A wild school-girl, preternaturally sharp, getting into 
and out of scrapes with great dexterity, is admirably done, and quite 
original. She it is who being as a child an enfant terrible, becomes as 
woman the good angel of the story. Every character is sharply 
defined and dramatic. We can forgive the slight caricature of the 
two Englishmen who take parts among the persons represented, while 
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we laugh at the humour, and good-humour with which they are 
sketched. 

The disease of Jesuit on the brain is not quite so common as it was 
some years since. Our readers may remember the severe attack of 
it experienced by M. Eugéne Sue, which gave a twist to his intellect 
and spoilt his story when he was writing “Les Mystéres de Paris.” 
The late Rev. W. Sewell also at one time of his life suffered from it 
seriously, and it only did not spoil his novel of “ Hawkstone” because 
it was already too bad to be harmed. Mr. Whalley’s is, of course, just 
now the typical case in England, but in this instance the disease has 
had no appreciable effect on literature. We trust that in the tale” before 
us its peculiarities may also be attributed to disease, so that the author 
is not responsible for his actions and words. If he is aware of what he 
is about he ought to be ashamed of himself—though so wholesome a 
feeling as shame is probably beyond his reach. The controversy with 
Rome and with the Order of Jesus is a serious one, in which unfairness, 
misstatements, slanders, and lies are sure to recoil on the heads of 
those who use such weapons. We are required to believe that in the 
heart of Germany at the present day the Church of Rome and the whole 
Order of Jesus is engaged in a series of murders by poisoning; that 
devout Roman Catholic ladies are probably secret members of the 
Order, and engaged in its deeds; that every Jesuit priest necessarily 
denies all that he professes to believe; that the better class of Roman 
priests are aware of all this, yet play into Jesuit hands. The book is 
one tissue of raw-head-and-bloody-bones stories, with the word “ lie” 
written in every line. In execution it is clumsy in the extreme. The 
main story is interrupted at the end of the second chapter of vol. i., and 
is discontinued for 170 pages, which again are interspersed with 
episodes, so that it is extremely difficult to know what the story is all 
about, or how the various portions cohere. It is coarse and vulgar, 
the good people are‘scarcely distinguishable in morals or conduct from 
the bad; and, in fact, we have scarcely ever read a book which called 
for more unqualified condemnation. 

We know not whether the fault is in ourselves or the author, but 
we have quite failed, after many trials, to read through this long story” 
in five volumes. It seems to us extremely tedious, and the parts 
which are meant to be humorous are most tedious of all. 

“The Life of a Dog’’® isa familiar form of expression for a miserable 
life ; but this narrative of “ Dog-Life” will dispel the illusion, when we 
read in it how happy dogs can be, not merely as to their animal 
instincts, but in the refined feelings of intelligence, affection, and faith- 
fulness. The book is a series of accounts of wonderful things which 
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dogs have done in the exercise of sympathy, devotedness, and clever- 
ness in devising means to rescue a friend from danger. Among all the 
species of dog, the Collie Scotch terrier seems to excel in intelligence; 
and one of the peculiarities of his character is, that he is irretrievably 
spoiled if beaten. ‘The following story of one of these dogs proves 
that they are capable of arithmetically counting numbers :— 


“The narrator was a little time since on a visit to Scotland, and during 
one of his walks he came across some men who were washing sheep. Close 
to the water where the operations were being carried on, was a small pen into 
which a detachment of ten sheep were placed handy to the men for washing. 
Whilst watching the performance, and smoking his pipe, his attention was 
called to a sheep-dog lying downclose by. This animal, on the pen becoming 
nearly empty, without a word from any one, started off to the main body of the 
flock, and brought back ten of their number, and drove them into the empty 
washing-pen. The fact of the dog bringing into the pen exactly the same 
number (ten) of sheep as had vacated it, he at first looked upon as a strange 
coincidence—a mere chance. He however still continued to smoke his pipe 
and look on, when much to his surprise, as soon as the men had reduced the 
the number to three sheep, the dog started off again, and brought back ten 
more; and, so he continued throughout the afternoon, never bringing one 
more nor one less, always going for a fresh lot when only three were left in the 
pen, evidently being aware that during the time the last three were disposed of 

e would be able to bring up a fresh detachment.” 


A dog was trained by his master to bring every morning twelve 
rolls in a basket from the baker. The order was regularly executed. 
At last for about a period of a week only eleven rolls were found in 
the basket. The dog was watched, and it was ascertained that, on each 
of those mornings he left one roll for a poor starving dog he had 
fallen in with on one of his return journeys. 

The book is full of stories as remarkable in their several ways as the 
adove, and cannot but interest a reader during an occasional spare 
hour or two. 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
Ninth Edition. 


Tus edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the first and second 
volumes of which are before us, will not fail to be highly appreciated 
by that portion of the public which can afford such an expensive 
work, and be also an acquisition in public libraries to literary and 
scientific thinkers of all classes. It is about a quarter of a century 
since the last edition was published, which is now practically useless 
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for reference on questions bearing on the great discoveries in every 
branch of knowledge made within that period. The min6r Cyclo- 
pedias, the latest of them, such as the English Cyclopedia and that 
of Chambers’, are equally behindhand ; and there is a void which the 
Encyclopedia Britannica steps in to fill up. In consequence’of the ac- 
cumulation of so much fresh matter, as the editor, Mr. Baynes, states 
in his preface, a large class of articles have been almost re-written, 
and the plan of the work, to a certain extent, altered. One change 
will, we think, be generally approved of—namely, the omission of the 
preliminary dissertations, which occupied the whole of the firs6 volume 
of the last edition. ‘These treatises can no longer be expositions of 
the progress of the philosophy, science, and art of the present day ; 


and the plan of the editor seems to be to distribute whatever matter ° 


may be valuable in them, or, on a revision, might be deemed desirable 
to introduce into them, through the body of the work. 

Among the articles deserving of notice is that on Aeronautics, 
which brings the subject up to the present day, with an account of the 
ascents which have been made in the interests of science and of war, 
including that of Mr. Glaisher on September 5, 1862, in which the 
greatest height ever reached was attained, the description of which is 
given in the aeronaut’s words. The paramount value of the balloon 
in war is illustrated by the use made of it in the recent siege of Paris. 
The total number of them that ascended from that city being sixty- 
four, in one of which Gambetta escaped and was enabled to carry on 
the war in the south of France. ‘These balloons took from Paris large 
numbers of carrier pigeons, which afterwards returned to the beleaguered 
city, thus keeping up a correspondence with the Parisians ingide. 
There is an account also given of flying machines ; and the article con- 
cludes with a mathematical investigation of the equations of motions 
of aerial navigation. In the article on Africa there is a very full but 
concise account of the natural geographical divisions of that continent, 
with its water-sheds so far as they are at present known. But it is to 
be regretted that a somewhat oe account of Livingstone’s dis- 
coveries is not given. This, however, is promised in a biographical note, 
where no doubt it will be more fully treated than it could be in this 
article. On the subject of agriculture there is a treatise—not merely 
an article—given of more than 100 pages, evidently written by an ex- 
pert on that subject. 

The article on Algebra, under which the Theory of Equation is 
included, contains nothing new. Clearness in the arrangement of the 
demonstrations of the several principles there is, but the notation 
might be improved by assimilating it to that which is in modern use, 
by which the same letters in corresponding circumstances are used 
with dashes placed above them, or numerals subscribed. This is 
particularly necessary in the Theory of Equations and in Linear 
Simultaneous Equations. This latter subject is but sparsely treated, 
the general formule for the unknown quantities not given, and the 
doctrine of determinants not explained, even in its most elementary 
form. In addition to the articles above noticed, there is a very inte- 
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resting one worth reading on the Amphibia, well illustrated by 
engravings; and a very comprehensive treatise of over onc hundred 
pages on*Anatomy, profusely illustrated. 

In the second volume the subject of Anthropology is considered in 
the large sense in which that term, in modern use, is applied to denote 
the science of man as an animal, in relation to the vertebrata, his 
origin, varieties, and faculties. On this subject Professor Huxley 
comparing man with order after order of the mammalia, decides that 
“there would remain but one order for comparison, that of the apes 
(using that word in its broadest sense), and the question for discussion 
would narrow itself to this: Is man so different from any of these apes 
that he must form an order by himself?” The palpable conclusion as 
to the alternative is that organically and anatomically he must take 


* order with them. But here comparative anatomists are divided, one 


party believing that the great superiority and excellence of man over 
other apes is due to a distinct principle, called the soul, being imparted 
to the superior cerebral organization of man, while the other believes 
that this cerebral organization explains all the phenomena of thought, 
reason, discovery, and invention. The question is clearly stated in the 
article as a questio vexata, which remains yet to be solved. The article 
includes, also, the question of the origin of the distinct varieties of the 
human race, whether they all come from a single stock or from several 
original independent types of humanity. The effects of acclimatization 
also enter into the question, the following remarkable example of which 
is given in the article on that subject, in a quotation taken from Dr. 
Spruce’s notes :— 


“One of the most singular cases connected with this subject that have 
fallen under my own observation, is the difficulty, or impossibility, of acclima- 
tizing the Red Indian in a certain zone of the Andes. Any person who has 
compared the physical characters of the native races of South America, must 
be convinced that these have all ce in a common stirps. Many local 
differences exist, but none capable of invalidating this conclusion. The warmth 

et shade-loving Indian of the Amazon; the ilies of the hot, dry, and tree- 
ess coasts of Peru and Guayaquil, who exposes his bare head to the sun with 
as much zest as the African ‘Wanes the Indian of the Andes for whom no 
cold seems too great, who goes constantly bare-legged and bare-headed, 
through whose rude straw hut the piercing wind of the paramos sweeps, and 
chills the white man to the very bones ;—all these, in the colour and texture 
of the skin, the hair, and other important features, are plainly of one and the 
same race.” 


The article “ Army,” written by Colonel Colley, is an able and 
exhaustive account of the state and organization of the armies of 
Europe, and of the changes which the experiences of Sadowa and the 
Franco-German war forced on continental nations. He has given the 
opinions now held by the highest military authorities as to the distinct 
uses of cavalry, artillery, and infantry in the battle-field. The subject 
is well handled, and the article is well worth being read by those who 
are interested in the subject. It is doubtful if the article on Astro- 
nomy can be considered successful as an exposition of spherical astro- 
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nomy, and the subject is treated in rather a popular style. We miss 
the engravings of the former edition, and the mathematical expositions 
that accompanied them. Also Instrumental Astronomy seems to be 
entirely cast out. As a compensation, however, for these detractions, 
Mr. Proctor has given a very full account of the results obtained 
within the last few years by the observations made, by the aid of 
photography and the spectroscope, on the celestial bodies, including 
the nebulz, eclipses, and comets. As to the Encyclopedia, taken as 
a whole, it is ably and judiciously placed before the public. There are 
questions into which the editor cannot enter. As Mr. Baynes observes, 
“The air is full of novel and extreme opinions.” “This fresh outbreak 
of the inevitable contest between the old and new is a fruitful source 
of hopes and fears.” “In this conflict a work like the Encyclopedia 
is not called on to take any direct part.” That he is right in observing 
the precaution that the work be not the organ of any sect or party in 
Science, Religion, or Philosophy, will be generally acknowledged. 
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